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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

BRITISH  BOTAN  Y. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS. 

Though  tlie  highest  claim  of  this  volume  is  to  intro- 
duce the  lover  of  Nature  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
common  British  plants,  the  Author  has  given  to  his 
first  Chapter  the  somewhat  presuming  title  of  an  ‘■‘■Intro- 
duction to  British  Botany lest  those  into  whose  hands 
the  work  may  fall  should  pass  over  the  earlier  part  of  it 
as  a treatise  or  summary  of  contents  so  little  connected 
with  what  follows,  that  the  perusal  of  it  may  be  omitted 
or  deferred  with  safety.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  botany  will  find  the  body  of  the  work  of  little 
use,  unless  he  carefully  peruses  the  earlier  pages,  and 
makes  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general 
plan. 

The  limits  of  a work  of  this  kind  will  not  allow  any 
account  of  the  internal  structure  of  plants,  or  of  the 
functions  of  their  various  organs.  Nor,  indeed,  is  such 
description  necessary  in  a work  which  professes  merely 
to  teach  the  unscientific  how  to  find  out  the  names  of 
the  flowers  they  may  happen  to  fall  in  with  in  the 
course  of  their  country  rambles.  Such  a knowledge  of 
plants  as  this,  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  is 
not  Botany  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a step  towards  Botany  : 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  scientific  treatises  on  this 
subject  would  often  be  studied  with  pleasure,  if  the 
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reader  were  familiar  with  simply  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  examples  quoted  : just  as  we  take  greater  interest 
in  accounts  of  astronomical  discoveries,  it  we  have  seen 
and  handled  a telescope,  than  if  we  had  merely  had  one 
described  to  us,  no  matter  with  what  accuracy  and 
minuteness.  The  reader,  then,  or,  inasmuch  as  even  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  a science  can  only  be  attained 
by  study,  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  this  volume 
practically  useful  in  enabling  him  to  find  out  the  names 
of  our  common  wild  flowers,  is  recommended  to  ieau 
with  care  and  attention  the  following  pages,  into  which 
the  Author  has  introduced  nothing  but  what  is  essential 
to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  body  ol  the  work, 
and  so  to  the  attainment  of  his  object. 

Before  a novice  can  commence  the  study  of  any 
science,  he  must  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  terms 
employed  by  writers  on  that  science ; he  must  not  be 
frightened  if  things  new  to  him  should  have  strange 
names.  Unmeaning  and  hard  to  be  remembered  they 
must  appear  to  him  at  first,  but  this  will  be  only  as  long 
as  they  remain  mere  sounds.  When  he  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  for  which  they  stand,  they  will 
lose  their  formidable  appearance,  and,  hard  as  they  may 
still  be  to  pronounce,  they  will  very  soon  become 
familiar  to  the  mind,  if  not  to  the  tongue.  In  a scien- 
tific treatise  on  Botany,  taken  in  its  widest  sense,  these 
terms  must  of  necessity  be  very  numerous.  Not  so, 
however,  with  a popular  description  of  the  plants  grow- 
ing wild  in  a single  country  of  limited  extent ; the 
Author,  therefore,  has  endeavoured  to  keep  technical 
terms  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  in  the  hope  that 
the  lover  of  Nature  may  be  beguiled  into  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  outward  appearance  of  the  plants 
of  his  neighbourhood,  and  eventually  be  induced  to 
study  their  characters,  or  to  extend  his  researches 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  He  has,  conse- 
quently, avoided  the  use  of  Latin  words  wherever 
Lnglish  ones  would  do  as  well,  and  has  often  preferred 
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to  express  by  several  words  what  might  have  been 
defined  by  one,  because  that  one  was  probably  strange 
to  the  reader.  With  respect  to  the  organs  of  plants, 
he  has  not  noticed  the  existence  of  any  but  those  with 
which  it  is  necessary  that  the  student  should  be  familiar 
before  he  refers  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  a descrip- 
tion of  any  plant  which  he  may  have  found  \ these, 
with  their  principal  peculiarities,  may  be  described  at 
once.  They  are,  Eoot,  Stem,  Leaf,  Stipules,  Bracts, 
Flower,  Calyx,  Corolla,  Stamens,  Pistils,  Fruit, 
Seed,  Receptacle,  and  Nectary. 

The  Root. — The  most  frequent  form  of  the  root  is  a 
tuft  of  fibres,  each  of  which  ends  in  a porous  substance 
serving  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  nourishment  thus  obtained, 
instead  of  being  transmitted  at  once  to  that  part  of 
the  plant  which  rises  above  the  ground,  is  lodged  ii; 
another  organ,  which,  though  partaking  in  some  mea* 
sure  the  properties  of  root  and  stem,  is  distinct  from 
both.  This  too,  with  the  fibres  attached  to  it,  is  called 
a root,  the  fibres  themselves  being  named  rootlets.  The 
principal  forms  of  the  root  are  : — 

The  Creeping  Root , familiar  examples  of  which  are 
afforded  by  Couch-grass  and  Great  Bindweed. 

The  Spindle-shaped  Root ; examples,  Carrot  and 
Parsnep. 

A spindle-shaped  root  which  ends  abruptly,  is  termed 
premorse  (bitten  off),  as  in  Premorse  Scabious,  p.  317. 

The  Tuberous  Root  consists  of  one  or  more  roundish 
solid  masses,  having  the  power  of  producing  rootlets 
and  buds  from  several  parts  of  its  surface,  as  the 
Potatoe. 

The  Bulbous  Root  is  a solid  roundish  mass,  producing 
rootlets  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  a bud  at  the  other  ; 
it  consists  either  of  fleshy  scales,  as  m ;he  White  Lily, 
concentric  circles,  as  in  the  Onion,  or  is  of  one  uniform 
substance  throughout,  as  in  the  Crocus.  This  last  is 
sometimes  called  a corm. 
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The  Stem. — The  stem  is  said  to  be  simple  when  it 
bears  leaves,  or  leaves  and  flowers  only  without  branches  ; 
as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  p.  82. 

A compound  stem  is  repeatedly  and  irregularly 
branched,  as  in  Flax-seed,  p.  110. 

A stem,  is  said  to  be  forked  when  it  divides  into  two 
branches  of  equal,  or  nearly  equal  size.  The  stem  of 
Annual  Knawel,  p.  536,  is  repeatedly  forked. 

The  term  erect,  when  applied  to  the  stem,  has  the 
same  meaning  as  perpendicular. 

An  ascending  stem  is  one  which  is  horizontal  when 
first  it  leaves  the  root,  and  then  becomes  erect.  When 
several  stems  grow  from  one  root,  the  central  one  is  often 
erect,  the  rest  ascending,  as  in  the  common  Mallow. 

A prostrate  stem  trails  along  the  ground  without  ever 
becoming  erect. 

A creeping  stem  differs  from  the  last  by  sending  out 
roots  from  its  joints.  Some  plants  have  erect  stems 
with  creeping  scions,  or  shoots  from  the  base,  as  the 
Creeping  Buttercup,  p.  12. 

The  Axie. — This  name  is  given  to  the  angle  formed 
by  a leaf  where  it  leaves  the  stem.  A bud  or  flower 
which  springs  from  this  angle,  is  termed  axillary. 


The  Leaf. — Leaves  which  spring  directly  from  the 
root  are  called  radical ; those  which  grow  on  the  stem 
are  either  alternate,  as  in  Balsam,  p.  130  ; opposite , as 
in  the  Pink,  p.  91  ; or  whorled  : the  leaves  of  AV  oodrufl, 
p.  308,  grow  in  whorls. 
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Leaves  which  have  no  stalks  are  termed  sessile 
(sitting),  as  in  Eryngo,  p.  255. 

A leaf  which  consists  but  of  one  piece  is  said  to  be 
simple,  as  in  Marsh  Marigold,  p.  16  ; a ternate  leaf 
consists  of  three  leaflets  on  a common  stalk,  as  in 
Medick,  p.  150  ; a quinate,  of  five,  as  in  Marsh  Cinque- 
foil, p.  190.  Other  forms  of  the  compound  leaf  axe  the 
pinnate,  (from  penna,  a feather,)  where  a number  of 
leaflets  are  ranged  along  the  opposite  sides  of  a common 
stalk,  as  in  Saint-foin,  p.  170. 

A simple  leaf  is  sometimes  wavy  at  the  edge,  as  in 
the  Oak,  p.  572  ; 3-,  5-,  or  1-lobed,  as  in  the  Mallows, 
pp.  112,  113;  and  these  lobes  are  often  deeply  cut,  as 
in  Geranium,  p.  125.  A leaf  of  five  or  more  narrow 
lobes  united  near  the  main  stalk,  is  termed  palmate, 
(from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand,)  as  in  Hellebore,  p. 

1 8.  The  pedate  leaf  differs  from  the  palmate,  in  having 
the  two  side  lobes  divided  a second  time  at  the  edge 
nearest  the  stalk.  A leaf  which  is  lobed  after  the 
manner  of  a pinnate  leaf,  is  termed  pinnatifld,  (from 
penna,  a feather,  and  flndo,  to  cleave.) 

If  a stalk  is  attached  to  a leaf  at  or  near  its  centre, 
such  a leaf  is  termed  peltate,  (from  pelta,  a buckler,)  as 
in  Cotyledon,  p.  234. 

A leaf  through  which  a stalk  passes  is  termed  per- 
foliate, (from  per,  through,  and  folium,  a leaf,)  as  in 
Hare's-ear,  p.  267. 

Two  leaves  united  by  their  bases,  and  allowing  the 
stem  to  pass  through  them,  are  termed  connate,  (from  con, 
together,  and  nascor,  to  grow,)  as  in  Chlora,  p.  418. 

The  margin  of  the  leaf  is  either  entire,  as  in  Soap- 
wort,  p.  93  ; crenate,  as  in  Marsh  Pennywort,  p.  253  ; 
serrate  (saw-edged),  as  in  Pose,  p.  201  ; toothed,  as  in 
Enchanter’s  Nightshade,  p.  214;  or  fringed,  as  in 
Rock-rose,  p.  74. 

With  respect  to  form,  the  varieties  of  leaves  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  terms  employed  to  define  them  not 
less  so.  Those,  which  occur  in  tliis  volume  are  : — 
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Hair  like,  or  capillary,  as  in  Fennel,  p.  271. 

Linear,  as  in  the  Grasses  and  Pink,  p.  91. 
Strap-shaped,  as  in  C-orrigiola,  p.  229. 

Oblong,  as  in  Rock-rose,  p.  74. 

Elliptical,  oval,  with  both  ends  alike,  as  in  the  leaf- 
lets of  Rose,  p.  201. 

Egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base  broader  than  the 
extremity,  as  in  Pear,  p.  202. 

• Inversely  egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base  narrower 
than  the  extremity,  as  in  Brookweed,  p.  471. 

Hounded,  as  in  Pyrola,  p.  403. 

Heart-shaped,  as  in  Violet,  p.  77. 

Inversely  heart-shaped , as  in  the  leaflets  of  Mediclc, 
p.  150. 

Kidney-shaped,  as  in  Ground  Ivy,  p.  497. 
Arrow-shaped,  as  in  Tower  Mustard,  p.  GO. 
Halbert-shaped,  arrow-shaped,  but  with  the  barbs 
turned  outwards. 

Angular,  as  in  Danish  Scurvy-Grass. 
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Sword -shaped,  as  in  Iris,  p.  596. 

Stipules. — The  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  not  unfre- 
quently  furnished  with  two  sheathing  wings  ; these  are 
called  stipules.  The  leaf  of  the  Hose  has  oblong 
stipules  at  its  base. 


Bracts. — Beneath  the  flower  are  frequently  situated 
small  leaves  called  brads.  Sometimes  they  are  mere 
scales,  as  in  the  Broom-rape,  p.  451  ; but  more  fre- 
quently they  are  only  to  be  distinguished  from  true 
leaves  by  their  smaller  size,  as  in  Evening  Primrose, 
p.  213. 

In  the  umbelliferous  Tribe,  p.  246,  they  often  grow, 
several  in  a whorl,  at  the  base  of  the  general  and 
partial  umbels;  and  in  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  they 
are  yet  more  numerous  at  the  base  of  the  jieads  of 
flowers.  When  they  grow  in  this  form,  they  are  termed 
an  involucre,  (from  involvo,  to  wrap  up,  because  they 
enclose  the  flowers  before  expansion.) 

The  Flower. — This,  as  it  is  the  most  ornamental,  so 
it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  plant,  being  rarely 
produced  until  the  juices  fit  for  its  nourishment  have 
been  selected  by  the  roots  and  matured  by  the  leaves, 
and  containing  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  perfect- 
ing seeds.  In  flowering  plants,  besides  the  parts  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  ripening  of  seeds,  there  are 
others  which  evidently  serve  as  a protection,  and  others, 
again,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  The  flower, 
however,  generally,  being  essential  to  the  continuance 
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of  tlie  species,  has  been  selected,  as  the  part  on  which 
to  found  every  arrangement  of  plants  which  can  lay 
claim  to  accuracy  or  utility.  A thorough  knowledge  of 
its  structure  is  therefore  ■ necessary  before  the  student 
can  proceed  to  discover  the  names  of  the  commonest 
plants  which  are  flung  with  so  bountiful  a hand  over 
our  hills  and  fields. 

The  Calyx. — This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  which  in  the  bud  stage  is  outside  all  the  rest, 
and  which  when  the  flower  is  expanded  encircles  the 
more  delicate  parts.  It  is  usually  green,  and  consists 
of  several  leaves,  termed  sepals;  but  these  sepals  are 
often  united  at  the  base  and  form  a cup,  (hence  the 
name  calyx,  a cup). 

it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  various  forms 
of  the  calyx,  which  are  very  numerous.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  when  the  calyx  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  lobes,  one  of  which  overhangs  the  other,  it 
is  termed  (/airing ; in  the  Mallow  tribe,  p.  110,  it  is 
double;  and  in  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  the  Valerian, 
p.  31 1,  and  Teazel  Tribes,  p.  314,  it  is  at  first  a mere  ring, 
but  afterwards  becomes  a ehalfy  or  feathery  appendage  to 
the  seed,  termed  a pappus. 

The  Corolla. — Within  the  calyx  is  the  corolla  (little 
crown),  a ring  of  delicate  leaves  called  petals , usually 


coloured — that  is,  not  green — and  often  fragrant.  1 he 
petals  are  either  distinct,  as  in  the  Rose,  in  which  the 
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expanded  part  is  termed  the  limb,  the  lower  the  claw  ; 
or  united  below,  when  the  expanded  part  is  termed  the 
border,  the  lower  the  tube.  The  corolla  more  frequently 


has  as  many  petals  or  divisions  as  there  are  sepals  ; and 
it  these  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  the  corolla 
is  said  to  be  regular. 

The  most  common  forms  of  the  regular  corolla  of  one 
petal,  are  : — 

Salver-shaped,  as  in  Primrose,  p.  ,512. 

Funnel-shaped,  as  in  Cowslip,  p.  514. 

Wlieel-shaped,  when  the  tube  is  no  longer  in  pro- 
portion than  the  axle  of  a wheel,  as  in  Speedwell, 
p.  471. 

Bell-shaped,  as  in  Campanula,  p.  384. 

Trumpet-shaped,  as  in  Convolvulus,  p.  425. 

When  the  irregular  corolla  of  one  petal  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  one  of  which  overhangs  the  other,  it  is 
termed  labiate,  or  lipped,  as  in  the  Natural  Family 
uibiake,  p.  474  ; if  the  lips  are  open,  it  is  said  to  be 
gaping,  as  in  Yellow  Dead  Nettle,  p.  490;  if  closed, 
personate,  (from  jwrsona,  a mask,)  as  in  Toadflax, 
p.  4o9.  Tn  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  there  are 
-fluently  two  kinds  of  florets  in  one  flower ; those  of 
it  auk,  or  centre,  being  tubular,  without  an  evident 
ini  dor;  those  of  the  ray  or  margin,  strap-shaped,  as 
in  the  Daisy.  1 
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Among  regular  flowers  of  many  petals,  the  only  form 
which  it  will  he  necessary  to  mention  here  is  the  cruci- 
form, consisting  of  four  petals  placed  cross-wise,  as  in 

the  Cruciferous  Tribe,  p.  3G.  ...  , 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  irregular,  is  tire 
papilionaceous,  (from  papUio , a butterfly,)  consisting  ot 
live  petals,  of  which  the  upper  one,  called  the  standard, 
is  usually  the  largest;  the  two  side  ones  are  termed 
wings,  and  the  two  lower  ones,  which  are  often  com- 
bined, form  the  keel,  p.  139.  . . 

Both  calyx  and  corolla  are  not  always  found  m tlie 
same  flower,  and  when  one  only  is  present,  it  is  some- 
limes  difficult  to  decide  by  what  name  it  should  bo 
called.  In  this  case  the  term  perianth  (from  the  Creek 
peri,  around,  and  anthos,  a flower)  is  a convenient  one. 
Some  flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  as  Water 
Star-wort  p.  558.  When  the  perianth  is  said  to  be 
double,  it'  is  to  he  understood  that  calyx  and  corolla  arc 

both  present.  , . . ., 

The  Stamens. — Within  the  perianth,  and  frequent  y 
attached  to  it,  is  a row  of  delicate  organs  called  stamens, 
of  which  the  lower  part  is  termed  th Qjila- 
r merit,  the  upper  the  anther.  When  the 

J ■ filament  is  slender  throughout,  it  is  said 
to  he  thread-like;  hut  if  it  be  thick  at 
the  base,  and  taper  to  a point,  it  is  said 
to  he  aid- shaped.  The  anther  varies  m 
shape,  hut  is  most  frequently  oblong, 
and  composed  of  two  lobes  and  as  many  cells,  which 
are  filled  with  a fine  dust,  called  pollen.  If  then, 
he  no  filament,  the  anther  is  said  to  he  sessile.  In 
a majority  of  flowers  the  number  of  stamens  equals  that 
of  the  petals  ; a few  plants  have  but  one  stamen  : very 
often  the  number  of  stamens  is  some  multiple  oi  the 
petals,  that  is,  there  are  twice  or  thrice,  &c.  as  many, 
Ll  not  a few  flowers  have  from  twenty  to  several 
hundred.  Sometimes  the  filaments  are  united  at  the 
base  into  one  or  more  sets,  as  m Hypericum,  p.  1U, 
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sometimes  they  form  a hollow  tube,  the  anthers  being 
distinct,  or  free,  as  in  Mallow,  p.  Ill;  and  sometimes 
the  filaments  are  free,  and  the  anthers  are  united  into 
a ring,  as  in  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319  ; and 
Heath,  p.  392. 

The  Pistil.— This  is  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  and  in  its  commonest  form  is  a delicate  T 
column  composed  of  three  parts,  the  ovary,  the 
style,  and  the  stigma.  £9 

The  ovary,  (from  ovum,  an  egg,)  sometimes  J f 
called  the  germen,  contains  the  rudiments  of  the  1 
future  seed. 

The  style,  (from  stylos,  a column,)  is  to  the  pistil  what 
the  shaft  is  to  a pillar,  connecting  the  ovary  with 

The  stigma,  which  is  sometimes  a mere  viscid  point, 
but  more  frequently  an  enlargement  of  the  summit  of 
the  style,  and  is  variously  shaped,  being  globular,  flat, 
lobed,  (fee.  If  there  be  no  style,  the  stigma  is  said  to 
be  sessile. 

In  the  majority  of  flowers  there  is  but  one  pistil ; but 
very  often  there  is  a single  ovary,  which  bears  several 
styles  and  stigmas.  In  this  case  the  ovary  usually  con- 
sists of  several  cells,  each  of  which,  with  its  style  and 
stigma,  is  termed  a carpel ; and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  each,  of  the  ovaries  in  such  flowers  as  Marsh  Mari- 
gold, p.  1 6,  where  they  are  distinct ; and  in  Blackberry, 
p.  193,  where  they  are  united. 

Both  calyx  and  corolla,  it  has  been  said  above,  may 
be  absent.  Not  so  with  respect  to  stamens  and  pistils  ; 
for,  unless  they  are  present,  no  seed  can  be  perfected. 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  they  should  both  bo 
found  in  the  same  flower.  Sometimes  on  the  same  plant 
flowers  are  to  be  found,  some  of  which  bear  stamens 
only,  others  pistils  only ; and  not  unfrequently  these 
organs  grow,  not  only  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  differ- 
ent plants.  In  either  case,  those  flowers  alone  which 
contain  pistils  produce  seeds,  and  are  therefore  termed 
fertile ; while  those  containing  stamens  only,  are  called 
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barren.  The  external  structure  of  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  is  often  very  dissimilar,  as  in  Willow,  p.  5GG  ; 
and  Oak,  p.  57 2.  When  the  ovary  is  inserted  abovo 
the  base  oi  the  perianth,  it  is  said  to  be  superior , as 
in  Crowfoot,  p.  8 ; when  below,  inferior , as  in  Pose, 
p.  199.  In  like  manner  the  perianth  is  said  to  be 
superior  or  inferior,  according  as  it  is  inserted  above 
or  below  the  ovary. 

The  Fruit. — As  the  flower  withers,  the  ovary  en- 
larges and  becomes  the  fruit,  that  is,  the  seed,  with  its 
case  or  covering,  also  called  a pericarp,  (from  peri, 
around,  and  carpos,  fruit).  Among  the  various  forms  of 
fruit,  the  principal  are — 

The  capsule,  (from  cdpsula,  a little  box,)  a dry  case, 
either  opening  by  valves,  as  in  Pink,  p.  91  ; by  teeth, 
as  in  Lychnis,  p.  95  ; by  pores,  as  in  Poppy,  p.  28  ; or 
by  splitting  all  round,  as  in  Pimpernel,  p.  51G. 

T'lie  sihque  and  silicle,  described  at  p.  36. 

The  pod,  or  legume,  a long  seed-vessel,  differing  from 
the  silique  in  having  no  partition,  and  bearing  the  seeds 
in  a single  row,  as  in  the  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe,  p.  139. 

The  berry,  a juicy  or  mealy  fruit,  bearing  the  seeds 
immersed  in  pulp,  as  in  Elder,  Currant,  &c. 

The  nut,  a dry  fruit,  composed  of  a hard  shell,  con- 
taining a seed,  as  in  Hazel,  p.  573  ; and  Cromwell, 
p.  432. 

The  drupe,  a nut  enclosed  in  pulp,  as  the  Plum  and 
Cherry. 

The  cone,  a collection  of  imbricated  or  overlapping 
scales,  each  of  which  covers  two  seeds,  p.  575. 

The  Seed. — A seed  is  said  to  be  dicotyledonous, 
when  it  is  composed  of  two  lobes, 
or  cotyledons,  which  enclose  the  plu- 
mule, or  embryo  of  the  future  plant 
As  the  seed  germinates,  the  cotyle- 
dons either  rise  above  the  ground,  as 
in  Mustard,  or  remain  buried,  as  in 
the  garden  Pea.  Plants  bearing  seeds  of  this  structure 
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compose  the  first  Natural  Class,  DicOt^lEdonous 
Plants  or  Exogens,  p.  1.  When  the  seed  is  not  separ- 
able into  two  parts,  it  is  termed  monocoti/ledonous  ; and 
plants  bearing  such  seeds  compose  the  Second  Natural 
Class,  Monocotyledonous  plants,  or  Endogens 
p.  578. 

Receptacle. — This  name  is  given  to  that  part  of  the 
flower  on  which  all  the  others  rest.  It  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  Compound  Flowers,  p.  319,  where  it 
is  sometimes  conical,  as  in  Daisy,  p.  37 5 ; chaffy,  as  in 
Cat  s-ear,  p.  334  ; bristly,  as  in  Thistle,  p.  348  ; or  dotted 
as  in  Dandelion,  p.  342. 

Nectary.— Any  distinct  organ  in  a flower  which  con- 
tains honey ; for  instance,  the  scale  at  the  base  of  the 
petals  in  Crowfoot,  p.  8 ; the  spurs  of  the  Columbine 
p.  19,  &c. 

Inflorescence.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  the 
arrangement  of  flowers  on  the  stem. 

A flower-stalk  springing  directly  from  the  root,  and 

bearing  no  leaves,  is  termed  a scape,  as  in  Primrose 
p.  o 1 3.  ’ 


When  it  is  inserted  in  the  angle  between  the  main 
p l F)111*  a ea  lt  18  terme<i  axillary,  as 


nnT  hCn  1,tlsat.the  extremity  of  the  main  stem  haviim 

o"  'r"rP  4“ h sakI  t0  be 

A flower-stalk  which  bears  but  one  flower,  is  said  to 
be  simple  as  in  Grass  of  Parnassus,  p.  82 

one  * "UI*ber  °f  sessi,e  towers,  arranged 

p.  526.  ' ° iei’  1H  tei’nu'(  a 8P‘ke,  as  in  Plantain, 

DortofToe  I"*1'?11  of„bein8  “ess'le,  the  flowers  are  sup. 

fa &UK  p’m81"  ’ U,°  in(loresce”c,)  is » *<«*, l 

in  Sp^y^sT.  fr°"'  “ clustcr  ™ bei"S  Wired,  as 
A Corymb  differs  from  a cluster  in  bearing  the  lower 
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flowers  on  long  stalks,  while  the  upper  are  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  as  in  Stock,  p.  67. 

In  a cyme  the  stalks  are  irregularly  branched,  but  the 
flowers  are  nearly  level,  as  in  Elder,  p.  297. 

The  umbel  is  a mode  of  inflorescence  in  which  the 
flower-stalks  spring  from  a common  centre,  and  bear 
each  a single  flower,  as  in  Ivy,  p.  287.  When  the  stalks 
bear,  instead  of  a single  flower,  a second  umbel,  the 
inflorescence  is  a compound  umbel,  the  primary  division 
being  termed  a general  umbel,  the  secondary  a partied. 
This  mode  of  inflorescence  is  common  in  the  Umbel- 
liferous Tribe,  p.  246. 

A head  resembles  a simple  umbel,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  all  sessile,  as  in  Scabious,  p.  318. 

A catkin  resembles  a spike,  except  that  the  flowers 
are  enclosed  each  within  a scale-like  bract,  as  in  Hazel 
]».  573. 

Other  terms  which  are  employed  in  the  body  of  the 
work  will  be  explained  as  they  occur,  or  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  precedes  the  summary  of  each  Natural 
Order.  A glossary  will  also  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  containing  definitions  of  most  ol  the  common 
terms  in  use. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY. 

It  lias  been  already  stated  that  the  only  parts  of  a 
plant  which  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  seed  are 
the  stamens  and  pistils.  On  these  organs,  therefore,  the 
learned  Linnaeus  fixed,  when  framing  his  artificial  ar- 
rangement of  plants,  as  affording  the  readiest  means  of 
referring  to  the  written  characters  of  plants  described  in 
his  works.1  He  nowhere  claims  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  their  importance;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex” 
pressly  alludes  to  a popular  opinion  that  the  fact  was 
known  to  Thomas  Millington,  a naturalist  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.  But  whoever  discovered  the  fact,  it  lay 
idle  and  unnoticed  until  Linnaeus  invented  and  perfected 
the  system  founded  on  the  fact.  This  can  be  proved, 
both  by  the  jealousy  with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
naturalists  of  the  day,  whose  favourite  methods  have 
disappeared  before  it,  as  well  as  by  the  acrimony  with 
Minch  the  name  and  works  of  Linnaeus  are  assailed  by 
some  modern  botanists— men  who,  while  they  disparage 
the  works  of  their  great  leader,  find  it  impossible  to 
(put  the  track  that  he  has  trodden  out  for  them,  from 
n conviction  that  truth  lies  in  the  path  that  he  has 
pi  escribed,  and  nowhere  else. 

J he  first  division  of  Vegetables,  according  to  the 
system  of  Linnaeus,  is  into  Twenty-four  Classes, 

; ependnjg  on  the  number,  position,  and  relative  pro 
portion  of  the  Stamens.  1 , 

the  nL^  elnn  Classes  are  characterised  solely  by 
the  number  of  the  stamens,  and  are  thus  named 

n,1 1 A ^ 1753,  when  he  published 
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Class  I.  Monandria,  one  stamen. 

II.  Diandria,  two  stamens. 

III.  Tiuandria,  three  ditto. 

IV.  Tetrandria,  four  ditto. 

V.  Pentandria,  live  ditto. 

VI.  Hexandria,  six  ditto. 

VII.  Heptandria,  seven  ditto. 

VI II.  Octandria,  eight  ditto. 

IX.  Enneandria,  nine  ditto. 

X.  Decandria,  ten  ditto. 

XL  Dodecandria,  twelve  to  nineteen  ditto. 

The  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Classes  are  distinguished 
by  the  situation  as  well  as  number  of  the  stamens. 
Class  XII.  Icosandria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in- 
serted on  the  calyx. 

XIII.  Polyandria,  twenty  stamens,  or  more,  in- 
serted on  the  receptacle. 

The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Classes,  by  the  number 
and  relative  proportion  of  the  stamens. 

Class  XIV.  Didynamia,  four  stamens,  two  longer 
than  the  others. 


XV.  Tetradynamia,  six  stamens,  four 


long, 


and  two  short. 

The  Classes  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth  are 
distinguished  by  the  combination  of  the  stamens  with 
each  other,  no  account  being  taken  of  their  number. 

Class  XVI.  Monadelphia,  stamens  all  united  by 
their  filaments. 

XVII.  Diadelphia,  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  two  sets. 

XVIII.  Polyadelpiiia,  stamens  combined  by 
their  filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

XIX.  Syngenesia,  stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  ; flowers  compound. 

In  Class  XX.  Gynandria,  the  stamens  are  inserted  on 
the  pistil,  and  so  combined  with  it  as 
to  form  a central  column. 

The  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second,  and  Twenty-third 
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XXIII. 


XXIV 


Classes  are  distinguished  by  the  stamens  and  pistils 
being  in  separate  flowers. 

Class  XXI.  Moncecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. 

XXII.  Uicecia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  different 
flowers  and  on  separate  plants. 
Polygamia,  flowers  of  three  kinds  ; some 
having  stamens  only,  some  pistils  only, 
and  some  both  stamens  and  pistils. 
Cryptogamia,  flowerless  plants,  or  those 
in  which  stamens  and  pistils  have  not 
been  detected,  fructification  being  per- 
formed by  other  organs. 

Each  of  the  C lasses  is  subdivided  into  two  or  more 
Orders.  The  Orders  of  the  first  Thirteen  Classes  depend 
on  the  number  of  the  Pistils.  Thus,  any  plant  in  either 
of  the  Classes  from  Monandria  to  Polyandria  must  be 
placed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following  Orders 
Order  Monogynia,  one  pistil. 

PlGY'NIA,  two  pistils. 

Irigynia,  three  ditto 

Tetragynia,  four  ditto. 

five  ditto, 
six  ditto, 
seven  ditto, 
ten  ditto. 


7 

Pentagynia, 

Hexagynia, 

Heptagynia, 

Decagynia, 


the 


Dodecagynia,  twelve  ditto. 
Polygynia,  many  ditto. 
Fourteenth  Class,  Didynamia, 


the 


re  are  two 


In 

Oiders. 

Order  I.  Gymnospermja,  ovaries  four,  one-seeded. 

Tr  „ jj^.^ng'ospermia,  ovary  single,  many-seeded. 
Ordeis ie  <l  teeilt  ' ( aSS’  Ietradynamia,  there  are  two 

0rder  L Siliculosa,  fruit  a silicle,  or  short  pod  with- 
out a partition. 

II.  Sii.iquosa,  fruit  a silique,  or  long  pod  with- 
out a partition, 
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The  Orders  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Eighteenth  Classes,  Monadelphia,  Diadelphia,  and 
Polyadelpiua,  depend  on  the  number  of  the  stamens: 
thus,  Class  Monadelphia,  Order  Pentandria,  includes 
plants  having  fire  stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into 
one  set;  Class  Diadelphia,  Order  Decandria,  plants 
having  ten  stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into 
two  sets  ; and  Class  Polyadelpiiia,  Order  Polyandria, 
plants  with  more  than  twenty  stamens  combined  by  their 
filaments  into  three  or  more  sets. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Class,  Syngenesia,  the  Orders  de- 
pend on  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  florets  ; 
but  as  they  are  Orders  nearly  identical  with  the  Grouj)s 
into  which  the  ( Compound  Flowers  are  distributed,  their 
limits  need  not  be  assigned  here. 

In  the  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second 
Classes,  Gynandria,  Monckcia,  and  Dkecia,  the  Orders 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  the  stamens.  Plants, 
for  example,  having  one  stamen  are  in  the  Order  Mon- 
andria  ; those  with  two  stamens,  in  the  Order  Di ax- 
dr  ia,  <fcc. 

The  Twenty-third  Class,  Polygamia,  contains  only 
one  British  Order , namely,  Monckcia,  in  which  there  are 
three  different  kinds  of  flowers — those  with  stamens 
only,  those  with  pistils  only,  and  those  with  both  sta- 
mens and  pistils  on.  the  same  plant. 

As  the  limits  of  this  volume  exclude  all  mention  of 
the  plants  in  the  extensive  Class  Cryptogamia,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  Orders  into  which  it  is 
divided.1 

(1).  The  student  is  recommended  to  commit  to  memory  the  names,  rather 
than  the  numbers  of  the  Classes  and  Orders.  While  he  does  this  he  will  find 
it  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  names  both  < d'  Classes  and  Orders  are  of 
Greek  etymology,  and  that  the  prefixes  are  mostly  numerals.  Thus,  mon 
signifies  one  ; di,  two  ; tri,  three  ; tetra,  four ; pent,  five  ; hex,  six ; hepta, 
seven;  oct,  eight;  enne,  nine;  den,  ten;  dodec,  twelve;  icos,  twenty;  and 
poly,  many.  The  root  dynam  signifies  power  or  excess : thus,  Didynamia 
means  “the  excess  of  two  Tetradynamia,  “the  excess  of  four.”  Adclphia 
signifies  a brotherhood,  as  Monadelphia,  “one  brotherhood,”  or  united  set  of 
stamens  ; Syngenesia  signifies  “ a growing  together,”  in  allusion  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  anthers  in  that  class.  The  termination  a'ci  denotes  “a  house- 
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This  arrangement  brings  together,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  convenience  of  reference,  plants  dissimilar  in 
structure,  habit,  and  properties.  It  is,  therefore,  an  Arti- 
ficial System  ; as  such  Linnaeus  proposed  it,  and  such 
he  always  professed  it  to  be.  “ 1 have  never  pretended 
that  the  method  was  natural,”  he  says,  in  his  letter  to 
Haller.  “ A Natural  System,”  he  repeatedly  remarks, 
in  his  other  writings,  “is  the  first  and  last  object  to  be 
aimed  at  by  botaniste^T  .""X.  A perfect  System  of  this 
kind  should  assemble  plants’ allied  in  habit,  mode  of 
growth,  properties,  and  uses.”  Of  such  a system  he  left 
a slight  sketch  ; but  the  rich  store  of  plants  which  has 
been  laid  open  to  modern  botanists  never  came  within 
his  reach  ; it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  being  well 
aware  of  his  defective  materials,  he  never  attempted  to 
till  the  sketch  in.  Make  it  as  complete  as  he  would, 
in  a few  years  it  would  have  been  imperfect  and  useless. 
Not  so,  however,  his  Artificial  System,  which,  still 
marked  by  the  limits  that  he  assigned,  not  only  offers 
facil ities  for  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  names  of 
plants,  but  affords  ready  means  of  reference  to  any 
System  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  characters.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Artificial  System  of  Linmeus  has  served  a double 
purpose.  Before  a Natural  Method  was  arranged,  it 
Avas  the  only  one  that  was  available  ; and  noAv  that  it  is 


hold  so  in  the  Class  Monatckt,  the  stamens  and  pistils  may  be  supposed  to 
occupy  separate  apartments  in  one  house.  Polygamies  signifies  “ many  kinds 
ot  true  tinea  tu  in  Cryptogamia,  “ concealed,  iruotilicatiou.”  Anclria  denotes 
stamens;  gynia,  pistils  : thus  Trianclria  includes  flowers  with  three  stamens  : 
tngynm,  flowers  with  two  pistils ; and  Gyn anclria,  flowers  with  pistils  and 
stamens  united.  In  the  two  Orders  of  the  Class  Didynamia,  the  term  Gym- 
nosperm w.  denotes  “naked  seed  the  fruit  being  apparently  destitute  of 
a covering.  Angiospermia  implies  that  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a “seed- 
\essei.  The  terms  SilicuUisa  and  Siliijuosa  arc  explained  in  the  text. 

(i;  Methodi  Xaturalis  fragmenta  inquirenda  sunt.  Primum  et  ultimum 
ioc  in  Uotanicis  desideratum  est.  Plant®  omnes  utrimque  aftinitntem 
monstrant  uti  terntorium  in  rnappa  geographic®— Lin.  Phil.  Hot.  Apk.  77. 
Methodus  Xaturalis  est  ultimus  finis  Botanicis. — Ibid.  Aph.  163. 

Xaturalis  Character  ab  Omni  Botanico  teneatur  oportet. — Ibid.  Aph.  191 
Classes,  quo  magis  naturales,  eo,  creteris  paribus,  pnestantiores  sunt. 
Aunnes  convemunt  habitn,  nasccndi  modo,  proprietatibus,  viribus,  usu. 
hummoriim  Botanicorum  hodienius  labor  in  his  sudat,  et  desudarc  decet ; 
methodus  Xaturalis  hinc  ultimus  finis  Botanicis  est  et  urit,— Hid.  Aph.  "0(J, 
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superseded,  it  is  still  eminently  useful  as  an  index,  or  a 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  its  successor  ; the  secondary 
use  being  one  which,  perhaps,  Linnaeus  himself  scarcely 
contemplated. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  Natural  Systems  which  have  been  proposed. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  one  generally  adopted  in  Britain 
is  a modification  of  those  of  Jussieu  and  He  Candolle. 
Here  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  is  divided  into  three 
great  Classes. 

Class  I.  DICOTYLE  HONES. 

In  this  Class  are  placed  such  plants  as  produce  seeds 
divisible  into  two  lobes  or  cotyledons  (p.  1).  It  is  sub- 
divided into  Four  Sub-classes,  Thalamifloraj,  ( alyci- 
FLOR.'E,  Co ROLLl FLORAS,  aild  MONOCHLAMYDEAS. 


Sub-class  I.  TlIALA MIFLORA'i. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ; petals 
distinct,  inserted  into  the  receptacle,  or  thalamus  ) 
stamens  springing  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  I n.. 
Sub-class  contains  Twenty-two  British  Orders.  ( p. 
2—133.) 


Sub-class  11.  Calycifloile. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ; sepals  dis- 
tinct, or  united;  petals  distinct;  stamens  inserted  m 
the  calyx,  or  close  to  its  base. — This  Sub-class  contains 
Eighteen  British  Orders,  numbered  from  XXIII.  to 
XL.  (Pp.  133—292.) 


Sub-class  III.  Corolliflora:. 

Floivers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla ; petals 
united,  bearing  the  stamens.— In  this  Sub-class  there 
are  Twenty-seven  British  Orders,  numbered  from  XLl. 
to  LX VI I.  (Pp-  292-528.) 
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Sub-class  TV.  Monochlamyde®.1 

Perianth  single,  or  none.  This  Sub-class  contains 
Twelve  British  Orders,  numbered  from  LXVIII  to 
LXXXI.  (Pp.  528-577.) 

Class  II.  MOXOCOTYLEDOXES. 

Seeds  with  a single  cotyledon  (p.  578).  It  is  sul 
divided  into  Two  Sub  classes,  Petaloide®  and  Gl; 

MACE.®. 


Sub-class  I.  Petaloide®. 

Flowers  with  petals. — This  Sub-class  contains  Seven- 
teen British  orders,  numbered  from  LXXXII.  to 
XCYIII.  (P.  578  to  the  end.) 

Sub-class  II.  Glum  ace®. 

Flowers  formed  of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes. — This 
Sub-class  contains  the  Grasses  and  Sedges. 


. Class  III.  AOOTYLEDONES. 

Flowerless  plants.  Here  are  placed  the  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Liverworts,  Lichens,  Sea-weeds,  and  Fungi. 


Each  of  the  Natural  Orders,  or  Tribes,  alluded  to 
above,  consists  of  a number  of  plants  which  are  more 
or  less  like  one  another  in  various  respects,  especially  in 
the  organs  of  fructification.  The  plants  comprised  in 
each  Iribe  are  again  distributed  into  genera,  or  families, 
each  genus  including  all  plants  which  resemble  one 
another  yet  more  closely  in  the  essential  characters  of 
fructification.  A species,  or  kind,  is  an  assemblage  of 
mdh  idual  plants  agreeing  with  each  other  in  all  essen- 
tial points ; and  individuals  which  differ  one  from 


Frr,nA  monos,  one,  and  chlamys,  a mantle  or  covering ; the 

l-lants  of  this  Sub-class  never  having  both  calyx  and  corolla. 
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another  in  minor  points,  such  as  an  irregular  formation 
of  leaves  or  mode  of  growth,  unusual  colour  of  flowers, 
extraordinary  number  of  petals,  &c.,  are  termed  varieties. 
These  words  are  frequently  used  loosely  in  common  con- 
versation, but  the  habit  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided 
in  botanical  descriptions,  as  calculated  to  produce  great 
confusion.  Throughout  these  pages  they  will  be  em- 
ployed exclusively  with  the  meanings  above  assigned, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  following  exam- 
ples : — The  wild  sweet-scented  Violet  is  called  by  botan- 
ists Viola  odordta  ; the  former  name,  Viola,  indicating 
that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  so  called,  and  being,  there- 
fore, termed  its  generic  name.  Besides  the  scented 
Violet,  we  have  in  England  the  Dog-Violet,  the  Marsh- 
Violet,  the  Pansy,  and  several  others,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  genus,  and,  therefore,  described  under  the 
name  Viola.  But  the  Dog-Violet  differs  from  the 
Sweet-scented,  in  having  acute  sepals,  and  leafy  stems, 
whereas  the  latter  has  blunt  sepals,  and  the  leaves 
spring  directly  from  the  roots.  The  Dog-Violet  is, 
therefore,  a distinct  species,  Viola  canina.  The  Marsh- 
Violet  and  Pansy  dift'er  also  in  important  characters; 
they  are,  therefore,  also  considered  distinct  species,  the 
fact  being  indicated  by  the  addition  of  the  specific  or 
trivial 1 names,  palustris  and  tricolor,  to  the  generic  name 
Viola.  The  flowers  of  the  scented  Violet  are  sometimes 
white  and  sometimes  blue;  garden  specimens  are  often 
tinged  with  pink,  and  still  more  frequently,  double. 
These  characters  being  either  unimportant,  or  inconstant 
— for  blue  flowers  generally  have  a great  tendency  to 
sport  to  white,  and  double  flowers  are  not  perpetuated 
by  seed — the  blue,  white,  pink,  and  double  sweet 
Violets  are  not  considered  distinct  species,  but  mere 

(1)  No  little  merit  is  due  to  Linnaeus  for  inventing  the  specific  or  trivial 
name  of  plants.  The  method  in  use  previous  to  his  time  was  to  attach  to 
every  plant  some  such  title  as  the  following:  Gravuin  Xeramprtinnm,  Mi- 
Uacea  preetenuis  ramosaque  sparsa  panicula,  sivc,  Xerampdino  congener, 
arven’se  cestimm;  gramen  mvnutissimo  semine.  The  name  of  t.liis  grass  Lin- 
meus  expressed  with  accuracy  and  simplicity  by  the  two  words,  Pou  bullosa. 
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varieties.  Now  there  are  many  plants  which  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  a Violet  in  the  structure  of  their 
flowers  and  seeds,  but  yet  differ  so  far  that  they  cannot 
be  reduced  under  the  same  genus;  they  are  therefore 
placed  with  it  in  the  same  Tribe,  called  Violace.*,  all 
the  genera  in  which  differ  in  essential  points  from  the 
genera  which  compose  other  Tribes,  but  agree  with  a 
vast  number  in  having  two-lobed  seeds  and  leaves  with 
netted  veins,  two  of  the  characters  of  Dicotyledonous 
Plants.  In  this  Class  it  is  arranged  with  plants  fur- 
nished with  both  calyx  and  corolla,  and  having  their 
petals  distinct  and  inserted  with  the  stamens  into  the 
receptacle. 

The  plant  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  belongs, 
then,  to  the — 

Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONES. 

Sub-Class  T.  THALAMIFLORA1 
Order  or  Tribe  IX.  viol  ace/e. 

Genus  1,  Viola. 

Species  2,  odor  at  a. 

Variety,  blue,  ■white,  or  double. 

In  the  Lin  mean  system  the  same  plant  is  placed  in 
the  Class  Pentandria,  which  comprises  flowers  having 
I've  stamens  ; and  in  the  Order  Monogynta,  which  in- 
cludes such  of  them  as  have  one  pistil. 

In  this  work  the  British  genera  and  species  are 
arranged  in  their  Natural  ( )rders  or  Tribes ; and  a 
synopsis  is  also  given  of  fhe  genera  only,  as  they  stand 
in  the  Linmean  ( lassos  and  Orders.  (P.  xxviii.  &c.) 

The  student,  it  is  presumed,  wishes  to  detoy  nine  the 
genus  and  species,  or  to  find  the  name,  of  the  plants 
which  he  meets  with  in  his  walks.  Suppose  him  to 
have  found  a small  shrubby  plant  with  oblong  leaves 
and  large  yellow  flowers  : in  what  part  of  this  work 
must  he  look  for  a description  which  he  may  compare 
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with  the  specimen  in  his  hand  1 On  examining  a flower 
(he  will  do  well  to  select  one  which  is  just  expanded), 
lie  will  discover  a large  number  of  stamens,  evidently 
more  than  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle,  and  he 


II  RLl  A NTH  KMI.'.M  VULOArI:. 


will  have  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  Linnsean 
( lass  Polyandria.  In  the  centre  of  the  stamens  he 
■will  detect  a single  jjislil,  and  hence  will  conclude 
tl  at  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Order  Monogynia  in 
that  Class.  He  will,  accordingly,  turn  to  Class  Poly- 
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andria,  Order  Monogynia  (p.  xlvii),  and  will  proceed 
to  read  the  characters  of  the  genera  there  described,  com- 
paring such  descriptions  with  his  specimen.  Opposite 
the  first  genus,  Delphinium,  he  will  find  the  characters, 
“Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one  spurred.”  This  is 
no  description  of  his  plant,  so  he  passes  on  to  2. 
Papdver : “ Sepals  2,”  &c.  He  reads  no  further,  but 
passes  on  to  G.  Actcea  : “ Sepals  4.”  Neither  will  this 
do,  for  his  plant  has  5 sepals,  of  which  the  two  outer 
are  much  smaller  than  the  rest.  The  next,  genus  7. 
Helidnthemum,  has  “Sepals  5,  the  two  outer  smallest, 
or  sometimes  wanting  ; petals  5.”  To  this  genus,  then, 
his  plant  belongs  ; — the  short  description  which  follows 
also  suits  his  plant  : “Small  shrubs  with  oblong  leaves, 
and  showy,  white  or  yellow  flowers.”  He  is  then 
referred  to  the  Rock-Rose  Tribe  (p.  74),  where  are 
enumerated  the  leading  characters  of  the  Tribe  and  of 
all  the  British  genera  included  in  it.  Being  assured,  by 
a perusal  of  these,  that  his  plant  belongs  to  the  genus 
Helidnthemum,  he  proceeds  to  ascertain  its  species,  and 
finally  satisfies  himself  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  a 
specimen  of  a plant  known  among  botanists  by  the 
name  of  Helidnthemum  vulgdre  (Common  Rock-Rose). 

4 o take  another  example.  The  plant  of  which  it  is 
desired  to  discover  the  name  is  an  erect,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  long  spiked  clusters  of 
green  flowers.  The  number  of  stamens  here  is  variable, 
so  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  it  should  be  referred 
to  the  Class  Dodecandrta,  including  plants  with  from 
12  to  20  stamens,  or  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  with 
more  than  20.  About  the  number  of  /nsti/s,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt — they  are  distinctly  3.  Accord- 
ingly, if  we  turn  to  Class  Dodecandria,  Order  Trigyxja 
(p.  xlvii.),  we  find  only  the  genus  “Reseda.  H erbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  furrowed  stems, 
smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  or  clusters  of 
greenish  flowers.”  1 his  description  is  accompanied  by 
$ reference  to  the  Rocket-Tribe  (p.  72).  If,  on  tin 
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other  hand,  we  refer  to  the  Class  Polyandria,  we  find 
the  Order  Pentagynia,  including  plants  with  from  2 to 
0 pistils.  Here,  mention  of  Reseda  occurs  again,  and 
other  characters  are  given,  equally  descriptive  of  the 
plant  in  question,  namely:  “ Flowers  irregular • capsule 
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solitary,  open  at  the  top.”  We  are  again  referred  to 
the  Rocket  Tribe  (p.  72),  where  we  find  a fuller  de- 
scription of  the  tribe  and  genus,  followed  by  such  a 
description  of  the  only  two  British  species  as  assuies 
'is  that  our  plant  is  R.  Luteola  or  Dyer  s Rocket. 
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One  more  example  will  suffice.  The  plant  to  be 
examined  is  a small  herb  with  somewhat  fleshy  leaves 
and  white  flowers,  with  6 stamens,  four  long  and  two 
short.  Had  they  been  all  of  equal  length  we  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  referring  the  plant  to  the  Class 
Hexandria  ; but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  turn  to'the 
Class  Tetradynamia  (p.  xlix).  Here  we  find  that  “ all 
the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous  Tribe, 
p.  36.”  On  turning  to  the  reference,  we  learn  that  the 
division  of  this  Tribe  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Linncean  Class, — namely,  into  plants  bearing  silicles 
and  those  bearing  siliques.  The  plant  in  question  bears 
a silicle,  or  pouch,  and  must  be  searched  for  in  the  group 
“f  Pouch  2-valvecl,  with,  a central  vertical  partition.'’ 
Thlaspi  and  Capsella  are  passed  over,  as  having  flat 
pouches  ; Hutchinsia  and  Teesdalia  have  a keeled  pouch, 
the  cells  of  which  are  2-seeded  ; in  Lepidium  the 
valves  of  the  pouch  are  keeled,  and  the  cells  1-seeded ; 
but  in  Cochlearia  the  pouch  is  globose,  or  nearly  so,  the 
valves  are  not  flattened,  and  the  seeds  are  numerous. 
Our  plant,  then,  is  a Cochlearia ; and  on  turning  to 
genus  6 (p.  46),  we  find  that  our  specimen,  which  has 
an  egg-shaped  pouch  and  triangular  leaves,  is  C.  Dd/dca 
(Danish  Scurvy- Grass). 


LINN  .E  AN  ARRAN  GEM  ENT. 

Class  I.  MONANDRIA.  1 Stamen. 

Order  1.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

E Salicornia.  Calyx  fleshy  ; petals  0 ; stigma  2-3 
cleft. — Sea-side  plants  with  jointed  stems,  inconspicuous 
ilowers,  and  no  true  leaves.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  R. 
528. 

2.  Hipporis.  Calyx  minute ; petals  0 ; stigma  un- 
divided.— Aquatic  plants  with  wliorled  leaves,  and  in- 
conspicuous axillary  flowers.  Mare’s-tail  Iribe.  P. 

215.  . 

3.  Zostkha.  Calyx  0 ; petals  0 ; stamens  and  pistils 
arranged  alternately  in  2 rows. — Marine  plants,  with 
long  grass-like  submersed  leaves.  Pond-weed  Iribe. 
P.  644. 

4.  Cent rantiius.  Calyx  1 tearing  a feathery  appendage 
to  the  pericarp  ; corolla  of  1 petal  spurred  at  the  base. 
— Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and  small 
flowers.  Valerian  Tribe.  P.  309. 

5.  Alchemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft,  bearing  the  stamens , 
which  vary  in  number  from  1 to  4 : petals  0. — Herba- 
ceous plants  with  stipuled  leaves  and  small  green  flowers, 
Rose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

Order  II.  HIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

6.  CallitrichA  Small  aquatic  plants  with  opposite 
leaves,  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and 
4 needed  fruit.  Water-starwort  Tribe.  P.  558. 
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Class  II.  DIANDRIA.  2 Stamens. 


Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 


1.  Ligustrum.  Corolla  4-cleft,  regular ; fruit  a 
bern.  A shrub  with  smooth  leaves,  and  white  panicled 
dowers.  Olive  Tribe.  P.  407. 

“■  ^ eronica.  Corolla  unequally  4-cleft  ; fruit  a 

2-celled  capsule. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
os  and  blue  or  iiesli- coloured  flowers.  Fig-wort 
Tribe.  P.  453. 


3.  Pixgui'cula. 

4.  Utricularia. 


Corolla  2-lipped  and  spurred  j 
fruit  a 1-celled  capsule. — Aquatic 
- or  hog  plants  with  delicate  yellow, 
pink,  or  purple  flowers.  Butter- 
wort  Tribe.  P.  506. 


f Corolla  gaping  ■ fruit  4-lobed  and 
B'  copus.  J 4-seeded.  — Herbaceous  plants  with 
j.  Salvia.  | square  stems  and  opposite  leaves.  La- 
[ biate  Tribe.  P.  474. 

7.  Circle  a.  Sepals  2 ; petals  2. — Herbaceous  plants 
witli  opposite  leaves,  and  small  pinkish  white  flowers 
U illow-herb  Tribe.  P.  208 


winged, 


8.  Fraxinus.  Calyx  0 ; corolla  0 ; fruit 
l -seeded. — A lofty  tree.  Olive  Tribe.  P.  407. 

<J:  Cl.mna.  Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants 
consisting  entirely  of  a few  simple  roots  and  small  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last,  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Buck-weed  1 ribe.  P.  643  J 


Class  HI.  TIHANDRIA.  3 Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 

Calyx  crowning  the  fruit ; corolla 
. 5-cleft.  — Herbaceous  plants  with 
opposite  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
"N  alerian  Tribe.  P.  309. 
c 


1.  Valeriana. 

2.  F£dia. 


N.vxr 


triandria. 


3. 

4. 

5. 


This. 

Crocus. 
TrichoniSma. 


Perianth  6-cleft,  superior. — Her- 
baceous plants  with  bulbous,  or 
tuberous  roots,  sword-shaped,  or 
grass-like  leaves,  and  beautiful 
flowers.  Iris  Tribe.  P.  594. 

6.  J i ncus.  Pmanth,  6-cleft,  inferior. — Mostly  marsh 
plants  with  cylindrical  stems  and  leaves,  and  brownish 
green  flowers.  Push  Tribe.  P.  622. 


* Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  Class  and 
Order;  their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales,  or  glumes,  with  a flower  at  the  base  of 
each.  .Not  described  in  this  work. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

Ih is  Order  contains  only  the  Grass  Tribe,  the  flowers 
of  which  consist  of  2 chaffy  valves  or  glumes  arranged 
in  small  spikes  ( spikelets ),  each  of  which  has  a pair  of 
glumes  at  the  base,  outside.  For  a description  of  this 
and  the  preceding  tribe,  see  Miss  Pratt’s,  “ Grasses  and 
Sedges.” 

Order  111.  TPIGYKIA.  3 Pistils. 

7.  MoNTIA.  Sepals  2 ; capsule  3-valved. — A*  small 
aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  leaves  and  minute  white 
Powers.  Purslane  Tribe.  P.  226. 

8.  Hol6steum.  Sepals  5;  capsule  opening  with  6 
teeth. — A small  plant  with  opposite  leaves  and  white 
flowers  which  grow  in  umbels.  Clue kWeed  Tribe. 
P.  87. 

9.  Polycarpon.  Sepals  5 ; capsule  3-valved. — A 
small  plant  with  white  flowers,  bearing  its  lower  leaves 
in  whorls  of  4.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

10.  Ti  LL/E  a.  Sepals  3 ; carpels  3. — A minute  plant 
With  fleshy  leaves  and  greenish-white  flowers.  Stone- 
Crop  Tribe.  P.  232. 
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Class  IY.  TETRANDRlA.  4 Stamens  equal  in  length. 
Order  I.  MOXOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 


f Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary  in- 
| ferioi' ; fruit  1 -seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  flowers  in  heads.  Teazel 
l Tribe.  P.  314. 

f Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary  in, 
I ferior;  fruit  2-lobed  and  2-seeded. 
J — Herbaceous  plants,  all  the 
British  species  of  which  have 
whorled  leaves  and  small  flowers. 
Madder  Tribe.  P.  302. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary 
superior,  4-lobed ; fruit  4-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants 
with  opposite  aromatic  leaves,  and 
more  or  less  irregular  flowers. 
Labiate  Tribe.  P.  474. 

Corolla  of  one  petal ; ovary 
superior;  capsule  1 -celled,  2-val- 
ved,  many-seeded. — Bitter  herbs 
with  opposite  leaves,  and  blue  of 
yellow  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe 
P.  412. 

Corolla  4-cleft,  the  lobes  reflexed : 
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which  are  remarkable  for  their  very  long  stamens. 
Plantain  Tribe.  P.  524. 

14.  Centunculus.  Stamens  short;  capsule  1 -celled, 
bursting  all  round  transversely. — A minute  plant  with 
alternate  leaves  and  inconspicuous  axillary  flowers. 
Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

15.  Epim^dium.  Corolla  of  4 petals  with  a scale  at 


1. 

Dies  acls. 

2, 

Scabiosa. 

3. 

Knautia. 

4. 

Ribia. 

5. 

( 1A  LIE  M. 

0. 

Aspijrui.a. 

7. 

Sherardia. 

8. 

Mentha. 

!). 

Thymus. 

10. 

< Iriganum. 

1 1. 

( Ientiana. 

12. 

( ICENDIA. 

13. 

Plantago. 

stamens  very  long 
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t'etrandria. 


16.  Senebi£ra. 

17.  CARDAMIN& 


the  base  of  each  within. — A mountainous  plant  rtmark- 
able  for  its  thrice  ternate  leaves.  BarbbrbV  Ibibe 

1 ' ' Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; fruit  a si- 

ligue  or  silicle. — Herbaceous  plants 
belonging  to  a tribe  which  usually 
have  °six  stamens,  4 long  and . 2 
short.  Cruciform  Flowers.  P.  36. 

18  Gornus.  Calyx  of  4 minute  sepals  : petals  4 ; 

fJLCly- like  dnf -A  *n* 

‘•md  c vmes  of  white  flowers.  Cornel  Tribe,  i . - ■ • 

19  Eu6xymus.  Fruit  an  angular  capsule  opening 
with  valves. — A shrub  remarkable  for  its  green  branches 
and  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured  capsules.  Sfixdle- 

Calyx  4-cleft;  petals  0;  ««nen, 
bursting  with  an  elastic  spring.— A branched  berbaceons 
plant"  with  reddish  stems  and  small  clustered  axillary 
flowers  Nettle  Tribe.  P.  5dJ. 

21  Alchemilla.  Calyx  8-cleft ; petals  . - sni 

tufted  plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  minute  greenish 
a xillarv  flowers.  Rose  Tribe  P.  1/1. 

22.  Sangcisorba.  Calyx  4-cleft,  with  ^a  e>  a 

the  base  • petals  0.— A slender  herbaceous  plant,  vitli 
Soig  heads  of  brownish-purple  flowers.  Rose  Tribe 

P'213.1Isnardia.  Calyx  deeply  4 -cleft : petals^.- -A 
very  rare  aquatic  plant,  with  prostrate  stems  ami  small 
avilhrv  flowers.  Willow-herb  Tribe  P.  20b. 

‘ ‘ 24  ThAsium.  Fruit  a drupe  crowned  b\  the  cal>  x. 
__  a parasitic  plant  with  branched  herbaceoiis  stems, 
narrow  leaves,  and  terminal  clusters  of  whitish  Hovers. 
Sandal-wood  Tribe.  P.  546. 


Order  II.  DIGYNIA  2 Pistils. 

25.  GentiAna.  Capsule  many-seeded.— Ritter  herbs 
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with  opposite  leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Genti ax 
Tribe.  P.  -112. 

20.  Cescl’Ta.  Capsule  4-seeded. — Leafless,  parasitic 
plants,  with  red,  tangled  stems,  and  wax-like  flowers. 
Bindweed  Tribe.  P.  423. 


Order  III.  TETKAGYNIA.  4 Pistils. 

Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; capsule  many 

27.  Sagina.  seeded,  opening  with  valves  or 

28.  Mcenciiia.  -I  teeth. — Minute  plants  with  oppo- 

29.  Cerastium.  site  leaves  and  white  flowers. 

Chickweed  Tribe.  P.  87. 

30.  Eadiola.  Sepals  4,  connected  below ; petals  4 ; 
capsule  8-valved,  8-celled. — A minute  much  branched 
plant,  with  smooth  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Flax 
Tribe.  P.  107. 

31.  Tii.l.ea.  Sepals  4;  petals  4;  carpels  4. — A mi- 
nute plant  with  fleshy  leaves  and  greenish  white 
flowers.  Stoxecrop  Tribe.  P.  232. 

32.  Ilex.  Corolla  wheel-shaped  ; fruit  a 4-seeded 
berry. — A hard-wooded  tree  or  shrub  with  prickly 
leaves  and  scarlet  berries.  Hoi.lv  Tribe.  P.  405. 

f Perianth  single  of  4 leaves  or 
0 ; fruit  of  4 nuts. — Submersed 
aquatics  with  long  stems,  mem- 


33. 

34. 


POTAMOGI-TOX. 

Rcppia. 


branous  or  floating,  leathery 
leaves,  and  inconspicuous  green- 
ish flowers.  Pond-weed  Tribe. 
IP.  044. 


Class  V.  PLATAN  DIG  A.  5 Stamens. 
Order  I.  MONOGYXIA.  1 Pistil. 


* Perianth  double  ; corolla  of  1 petal ; ovary  4 -cleft, 
superior. 

1.  Echium.  2.  Pulmonaria.  3.  Lithospermum. 
Mertexsia.  5.  Symphytum.  0.  Borago.  7.  Lycop- 
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SIS.  8.  Anchusa.  9.  Myosotis.  10.  Asperugo. 

1 1.  Cynoglossum.  Ovary  4-lobed ; fruit  of  4 seeds.  - 
Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with  rough  leaves  and  salver- 
shaped, funnel-shaped,  wheel-shaped,  or  rarely  lriegu  <u 
Howers  of  1 petal.  Borage  Iribe.  1.  42 1. 

**  Perimih  double;  corolla  of  1 petal:  ovary  undivided, 

superior t 

12.  Primula.  13.  IIottonia.  14.  Cyclamen  15. 
Anagallis.  10.  Lysimaohia.  17.  Glaux.  18.  8>amo- 
lus.  Stamens  opposite  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; capsule 
many-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with  regular,  gene- 
rally showy  flowers.  Glaux  has  a coloured  calyx  and 
no 'corolla;  in  Samolus,  the  ovary  is  halt  inferior* 

Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

Stamens  alternate  with  the 

lobes  of  the  corolla;  capsule 


19.  Menyanthes. 

20.  Villarsia. 

21.  Erythr.ea. 


.1  2-valved. — Bitter  herbs  with 
] showy  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe. 

I P.  412. 

22.  Solanum.  23.  Atropa.  Fruit  a berry.  24.  Hyo- 
scyamus.  Capsule  enclosed  in  the  calyx  and  opening 
bv  a lid  25.  Datura.  Capsule  4-valved.  Heilu- 
ceous  plants  (except  Solanum,  which  is  somewhat 
shrubby)  with  showy  flowers,  and  often  an  offensive 
odour,  indicating  dangerous  narcotic  properties.  Aigiit- 

shade  Tribe.  P.  442.  . 

26.  Yerbascum.  Corolla  irregular  ; stamens  unequal 
in  length:  Herbaceous  plants  with  large  root-leaAes, 
and  tall  stems  bearing  numerous  yellow  flowers.  Pig- 

wort  Tribe.  P.  453.  „ , 

27  Convolvulus.  28.  Calystegia.  Corolla  trumpet- 
shaped,  entire  ; stigmas  2.— Mostly  twining  plants  with 
large  handsome  flowers.  Bindweed  Iribe.  iJ.  424. 

29  Polemonium.  Ovary  3-celled,  3-valved  ; stigmas 

3 An  erect  herbaceous  plant  with  numerous  blue  or 

white  flowers  remarkable  for  their  blue  pollen,  Jacob  8- 
ladder  Tribe,  P.  421. 
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80.  Azalea.  Corolla  bell-shaped ; stamens  at  tho 
base  of  the  corolla. — A low  shrub  with  wiry  branches 
and  crowded  leaves.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 

31.  Vinca.  Corolla  salver-shaped  with  oblique  seg- 
ments.— Somewhat  shrubby  plants  with  blue  flowers, 
and  bearing  their  seeds  in  2 erect  capsules,  which  do  not 
burst.  Periwinkle  Tribe.  P.  410. 


***  Perianth  double  ; corolla  of  1 petal ; ovary  inferior . 

32.  Jasione.  Flowers  in  heads  ; anthers  united  at 
the  base. — An  herbaceous  plant  with  rough  leaves  and 
heads  of  blue  flowers  surrounded,  like  the  Compound 
Flowers,  by  an  involucre.  Bell-Flower  Tribe.  P, 
382. 

33.  Lobelia.  Corolla  2-lipped,  split  to  the  base  on 
the  upper  side ; anthers  united.- — Herbaceous  plants 
with  showy  flowers,  of  which  tire  lower  lip  is  deeply 
lobed.  Lobelia  Tribe.  P.  388. 

Corolla  bell-  or  wheel-shaped  ; 
style  downy  on  its  upper  part, — 
Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  with 
handsome  blue  flowers.  Bell- 
flower Tribe,  P,  382. 

Corolla  with  a long  tube,  gaping  ; 
berry  crowned  by  the  calyx. — Mostly  twining  shrubs 
with  fragrant  flowers,  which  are  either  axillary  or  grow 
in  heads.  Woodbine  Tribe.  P.  295. 


3L 

35. 


Campanula. 

Phyteuma. 


36.  LonicAra. 


*+**  Perianth  double;  corolla  of  4 — 5 petals;  ovary 

superior. 

37.  Rhamnus.  Stamens  opposite  the  petals  ; fruit  a 
2 — 4 seeded  berry. — Small  trees  with  greenish  flowers 
and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe.  P.  130. 

38.  Euonymus.  Stamens  alternate  with  the  petals ; 
fruit  an  angular  capsule. — A shrub  remarkable  for  its 
green  branches  ancl  flowers,  and  bright  rose-coloured 
capsules.  Spindle-tree  Tribe.  P 133. 
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39.  Impatiens.  Sepals  2,  coloured  ; corolla  irregular, 
spurred. — Succulent  herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  foi 
the  curious  structure  of  their  flowers  and  elastic  capsules, 
Balsam  Tribe.  P.  129. 

40.  Viola.  Sepals  5 ■ corolla  irregular,  spurred — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  blue,  white,  yellow,  or  vane- 
gated  flowers,  which  arc  often  fragrant.  Violet  1 ribe. 
P.  76. 

*****  Perianth  double  ; corolla  oj  5 petals  j ovaiy 
inferior. 

41.  Pibes.  ‘ Calyx  5-cleft,  bearing  the  petals  and 
stamens  ; berry  juicy.— Shrubs  with  green  flowers  and 
eatable  fruit.  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Iribe.  1. 

239 

" 42.  Hkdera.  Calyx  of  5 teeth ; petals  and  stamens 
inserted  on  the  ovary ; berry  mealy. — An  evergreen 
climbing  shrub,  bearing  its  green  flowers  m simple 
umbels.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  28G. 

•***"■•"-*  Perianth  single. 

43.  Glaux.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  5-lobed ; capsule 
with  about  5 seeds. — A sea-side  plant,  with  succulent 
leaves  and  pink  axillary  flowers.  Primrose  Iribe. 
p 5io. 

44.  IllAcebrum.  Sepals  5,  awl-shaped,  white  ; seed 

1.  A rare  aquatic,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  minute 

leaves,  and  whorled  flowers.  Knot-grass  1 ribe.  1 . 

228.  „ . , 

45.  Thesium.  Perianth  4 — 5-cleft ; fruit  a drupe 

crowned  by  the  calyx.— A parasitic  plant,  with  branched 
herbaceous  stems  and  terminal  clusters  ot  whitish 
flowers.  Sandal-wood  Tribe.  P.  546. 

Order  II.  DIGWIA.  2 Pistils. 

46.  HydrocotylA,  to  79.  Myrriiis.  Petals  5;  seeds 

2,  crowned  by  the  calyx.— Herbaceous  plants,  mostly 
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with  liollow,  jointed  stems,  compound  leaves,  and  um- 
bels of  small  dowers.  Umbelliferous  Tribe.  P.  246. 

80.  Gentiana.  Corolla  of  1 petal ; capsule  1-celled. 
2-valved,  many-seeded. — Bitter  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  tubular  flowers.  Gentian  Tribe.  P.  412. 

81.  Cuscuta.  Corolla  of  one  petal ; capsule  4-seeded. 
■ — Leafless  parasitic  plants,  with  red  tangled  stems,  and 
wax-like  flowers.  Bindweed  Tribe.  P.  423. 

82.  Herniaria.  Sepals  5 ; petals  or  barren  stamens 
5,  alternate  with  the  stamens. — A small,  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  with  prostrate  stems  and  numerous  small 
green  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

83.  Scleranthus.  Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  ; petals  0. — A low,  repeatedly  forked, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  linear  leaves  and  small  green 
flowers.  Knawel  Tribe.  P.  535. 

| Sepals  5,  sometimes  combined 

84.  Chenopodium.  j at  the  base  ; petals  0 ; seed  1,  en- 

85.  Slleda.  j closed  by  the  calyx. — Herbaceous 

86.  Beta.  j or  somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with 

87.  Salsola.  ] fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 

[ Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 

88.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  coloured  ; seed  1, 
enclosed  in  the  perianth,  not  winged. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

89.  Ulmus.  Perianth  single,  coloured  ; seed  1,  winged 
all  round. — Lofty  trees  with  purplish  flowers,  which 
appear  before  the  rough  leaves.  Elm  Tribe.  P.564. 

Order  III.  TKIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 

Perianth  double. 

r Corolla  of  1 petal,  superior ; 

90.  A iburnum.  J fruit  a berry. — Shrubs  with  white 

91.  Samjucus.  1 flowers  growing  in  cymes.  Wood 

t bine  Tribe.  P.  295. 
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92.  Tamarix.  Stigmas  sessile,  feathery  ; seeds  tufted 
•with  down. — A shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long,  flexible 
branches,  scale-lilce  leaves,  and  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Tamarisk  Tribe.  P.  222. 

93.  Corrigiola.  Seed  1. — A small  herbaceous  plant, 
with  prostrate  stems,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  tufted 
white  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

94.  Speiigularia.  Petals  entire ; seeds  in  a capsule, 
not  tufted  with  down. — Small  plants  with  prostrate 
stems,  narrow  fleshy  leaves,  and  pink  flowers.  Knot- 
grass Tribe.  P.  228. 


95.  Stellaria. 

96.  Holosteum. 


r Petals  2 cleft,  seeds  in  a capsule, 
j not  tufted  with  down. — Small  her- 
-1  baceous  plants,  with  opposite  leaves 
' and  white  flowers.  Ohickweed 

l.  Tribe.  P.  87. 


**  Perianth  single. 

97.  Chenopodium.  Seed  1. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
shrubby  plants,  with  fleshy  leaves  and  green  flowers. 
Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 


Order  IV.  TETRAGYNIA.  4 Pistils. 

98.  Parnassia. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with 

handsome,  solitary,  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully 
veined.  Sundew  Tribe.  P.  79. 

Order  V.  PEXTAGYXIA.  5 Pistils. 

r Petals  bearing  the  stamens. — ■ 

! Sea-side  plants  with  handsome 

99.  Staiice.  J flowerSj  remarkable  for  the  mem- 

100.  Armeria.  i pranaceous  oy  chaffy  character  ot 

l the  calyx.  Thrift  Tr-ibe.  P.  522. 

101.  Linum.  Petals  alternate  with  the  stamens  ; cap- 

sule 10-celled.— Slender  plants  with  narrow  leaves  and 
ornamental  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall  oil. 
Elax  Tribe.  P 107. 
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102.  Cerastium.  Petals  2 cleft,  capsule  1-celled,  many- 
seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe.  P.  87. 

103.  Speegula.  Petals  entire-,  capsule  1-celled,  many- 
seeded. — A small  herbaceous  plant,  with  whorled  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  Knot-grass  Tribe.  P.  228. 

104.  Sibbalma.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  the 
calyx. — A humble  alpine  plant,  with  ternate  leaves 
and  yellowish  flowers,  of  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  very  variable  in  number.  Pose  Tribe.  P.  171. 


Order  VI.  HEXAGYNIA.  6 Pistils. 

lOd.  Drosera. — Bog  plants  of  humble  growth,  re- 
markable for  having  their  leaves  clothed  with  red,  viscid 
hairs.  Sun-dew  Tribe.  P.  79. 


Order  YIT.  POLYGYXTA.  Many  Pistils. 

10C.  Myoslrus. — A small  plant  with  narrow  leaves 
and  minute  flowers,  the  pistils  of  which  are  crowded  on 
a common  receptacle,  so  as  to  resemble  a mouse’s  tail. 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  P.  2. 


C i. ass  \ 1.  HEX  AXDRIA.  G Stamens  of  equal  length. 
Order  I.  MOXOGYNJ  A.  1 Pistil. 

* Perianth  double. 

1.  Berberis. — Sepals  G,  soon  falling  off;  fruit  a 
berry. — A thorny  shrub  with  drooping  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers.  Barberry  Tribe.  P.  22. 

2.  Jrankenia.  Calyx  6-cleft. — A sea-side  plant 
with  prostrate,  wiry  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  axillary 
rose-coloured  dowel's.  Kea-iieatu  Tribe.  P.  84. 
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, Calyx  in  1 2 divisions,  6 alternately 
3.  Peplis.  J smaller. — Herbaceous  marsh  plants, 
•1.  Lythrum.  j with  opposite  leaves  and  4-cornered 
(.stems.  Loosestrife  Tribe.  P,  219. 


**  Perianth  single,  superior. 

. Plants  with  hnlhous  roots  and 

5.  Leuc6.ium.  ^ showy  flowers,  which  before  expan- 

6.  Galantiius.  G sion  are  enclosed  in  a sheath.  Am  a- 

7.  Narcissus.  (_RYllis  Tribe.  P.598. 

*#*  Perianth  single,  inferior. 


8 Asparagus.  9.  Convallaria.  10.  Polygona- 
tum  11  Agiiaphis.  12.  Scilla.  13.  Ornitiiogalum. 
14.  Allium.  15.  Gagea.  16.  Tulipa.  17.  Fri- 
tillaria.  Perianth  of  G petals,  or  6-clelt ; anthers 
bursting  inwards. — Herbaceous  plants  often  with  bulb- 
ous roots,  bearing  showy  or  (in  Asparagus)  small  green 
flowers.  Lily  Tribe.  P.607. 


18. 

19. 

20. 


-TUNCUS. 

Luzula. 

NarthiScium. 


Sepals  or  petals  6,  v , 

fi  lumen  ts  downy. — Mostl  y marsh 
plants  with  pithy  or  jointed 
leaves  and  greenish  flowers ; but 
Nartii^cium  has  yellow  flowers 
and  sword-shaped  leaves,  and 
Luzula  hairy,  grass-like  leaves. 
Rush  Tribe.  P.  622. 

21.  Acorus.  Flowers  sessile  on  a long  central 
column  or  spadix.—  An  aquatic  plant,  the  sword-shaped 
leaves  of  which  are  fragrant  when  crushed.  Cuckoo- 


pint  Tribe.  P.  639. 

22.  Polygonum.  Perianth  5-cleft ; seed  1.  Herba- 
ceous plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 
Persicaria  Tribe.  P-  537. 


Order  IT.  HTGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

23.  Oxyria— An  alpine,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
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kidney-shaped,  juicy  leaves  and  greenish  flowers:  whole 
plant  acid.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 

21.  Rumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  astringent  leaves,  which  have  sheathing  stipules, 
reddish  stems,  and  panicled,  green  flowers.  Persicaria 
Tribe.  P.  537. 

25.  Tofieldia.  Flowers  with  a 3-lobed  bract  at  the 
base  of  each  stalk. — A humble  mountain-bog  plant,  with 
sword-shaped  leaves  and  yellowish,  spiked  flowers. 
Meadow-saffron  Tribe.  P.  620. 

26.  Triglochin.  Sepals  6 ; carpels  3 — 6,  1-seeded. 
Sea-side  or  marsh  plants,  with  linear  fleshy  leaves, 
and  slender  spikes  of  inconspicuous  green  flowers. 
Arrow-grass  Tribe.  P.  634. 

27.  Colchicum.  Perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a very 
long  tube,  coloured.- — A bulbous-rooted  plant,  with 
broad  leaves  which  wither  before  the  flowers  appear, 
and  large,  handsome,  light-purple  flowers.  Meadow- 
saffron  Tribe.  P.  620. 

28.  Elat  in  fl.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3 ; capsule  3-valved. 
— A minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems  and  oppo- 
site leaves.  Water-wort  Tribe.  P.  86. 

Order  IV.  HEXAGYNIA.  6 Pistils. 

20.  Actinocarpus.  An  herbaceous  aquatic,  remark- 
able for  the  star-like  arrangement  of  its  carpels.  Water- 
plantain  Tribe.  P.  631. 

Order  Y . POLYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils. 

30.  Alisma.  Herbaceous  aquatics  with  smooth  leaves 
and  lilac  flowers,  each  containing  3 sepals  and  3 petals. 
Water-plantain  Tribe.  P.  631. 
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Class  VII.  HEPTANDRIA.  7 Stamms. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

1.  TrientAlis.  A northern  herbaceous  plant,  with 
oblong,  smooth  leaves,  and  several  terminal  white  flowers 
on  slender  stalks.  Primrose  Tribe.  P.  510. 

Class  VI II.  OOTANDIilA.  8 Stamens. 

Order  1.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

* Perianth  double,  inferior. 

1.  Acer.  Capsules  2,  each  furnished  with  a long 
-wing. — Trees  with  lobed  leaves  and  green  flowers,  which 
expand  at  the  same  time  with  the  leaves.  Maple  Tribe. 
P.  121. 

2.  Chlora.  Calyx  8-cleft  ; corolla  8-lobed. — An 
erect  herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  glaucous  hue 
of  its  leaves,  and  for  its  yellow  flowers,  which  expand 
only  in  line  weather.  Gentian  Tribe.  P.  412. 

.i.  Monotropa.  Flowers  in  a cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5 sepals,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a juicy  stalk  without  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers. — Bird’s-nest 
Tribe..  P.  402. 

r Calyx  of  4 sepals  or  4-cleft ; 

4.  Erica.  | corolla  of  1 petal,  4-cleft. — Shrubs 

5.  Call  An  a.  with  evergreen,  often  rigid,  opposite, 

0.  MenziAsia.  j or  whorled  leaves,  and  beautiful 

I flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 

'*  * Perianth  double,  superior. 

7.  Vaccinium.  Corolla  of  1 petal,  4-cleft. — Small 
shrubs  with  simple  alternate  leaves,  and  bell-  or  wheel- 
shaped flowers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  P.  389. 

r Petals  4. — Herbaceous  plants 

8.  (Kxothera.  ) with  purple  or  yellow  flowers  and 

9.  Epilobium.  ) 4-valved  capsules.  Willow-herb 

' Tribe.  P.  208. 
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* * Perianth  single. 

10.  Daphne.  Corolla  4-cleft. — A shrub  bearing 
leaves  only  near  the  summit  of  the  stem,  intermixed 
with  drooping  tufts  of  green  flowers.  Daphne  Tribe. 
P.  544. 

Order  IT.  DIGYXIA.  2 Pistils. 

11.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single,  deeply  5-cleft; 
seed  1. — Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and 
sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

1-.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  single,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  4-cleft;  seed  1. — A humble  herbaceous  plant, 
with  repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small 
green  flowers.  Knawel  Tribe.  Ik  535. 

13.  Chrysosplenium.  Perianth  single,  capsule  2- 
beaked,  many  seeded. — Herbaceous  aquatic  plants  with 
.juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers. 
Saxifrage  Tribe.  P.  241. 

Order  J 1 1.  TRIGYX I A.  3 Pistils. 

14.  Polygonum.  Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate 
leaves  and  sheathing  stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe. 
P.  537. 

Order  IV.  TKTPAGYXIA  4 Pistils. 

15.  Paris.  Sepals  8,  4 alternately  smaller  ; fruit  a 
berry. — An  herbaceous  plant,  with  an  erect  steni,  bear- 
ing 4 large  leaves  and  a single,  stalked,  green  flower. — 
Herb-Paris  Tribe.  P.  GOG. 

16.  Adoxa.  Flowers  in  a terminal  head.— A delicate 
little  plant,  with  a few  bright  green  leaves  and  a round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  28G. 

17.  Platinis.  Sepals  5 ; petals  4,  coloured  ; capsule 
4-cel  led.— A minute  aquatic  plant,  with  rooting  stems 
and  opposite  leaves.  Water-wort  Tribe.  P.  80. 
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18.  Mcenchia.  Sepals  4 ; pda  Is  4,  coloured  j capsule 
1 -celled. — A humble  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite 
linear  leaves  and  solitary  flowers.  Chickweed  Tribe. 
P.  87. 


Class  IX.  ENNEANDEIA.  9 Stamens. 

Order  I.  IlEXAGYNIA.  G Pistils. 

1.  Butomus. — An  aquatic  plant  with  long,  sword- 
shaped leaves,  and  tall  stalks  bearing  each  an  umbel 
of  handsome  rose-coloured  flowers.  Flowering-Hush 
Tribe.  P.  G29. 


Class  X.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 
Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  I Pistil. 


* Ovary  superior. 

1.  Monotropa.  Flowers  in  a cluster,  the  terminal 
one  with  5 sepals,  the  lateral  ones  with  4. — A parasitic 
plant,  consisting  of  a juicy  stalk  without  leaves,  and  a 
drooping  cluster  of  brownish  flowers.  Bird  s-nest 
Tribe.  P.  402. 

2.  Pyrola.  Sepals  5 ; corolla  of  5 deep  lobes  or 
petals.  Somewhat  shrubby  plants,  with  unbranched 
stems,  simple,  smooth,  evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  often 
fragrant  flowers.  Bird’s-nest  Tribe.  P.  402. 

Calyx  deeply  5-cleft  ; corolla  of 
1 petal,  egg-shaped. — Shrubs  with 
evergreen  leaves  and  drooping 
flowers.  Heath  Tribe.  P.  392. 


3.  Menziebia. 

4.  Andromeda. 

5.  Arbutus. 


* * Ovary  inferior. 

6.  Vaccinium.  Corolla  of  1 petal. — Small  shrubs 
with  simple,  alternate  leaves,  and  bell-  or  wheel-shaped 
flowers.  Cranberry  Tribe.  P.  389. 
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Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

* Perianth  single. 

7.  Polygonum.  Perianth  deeply  5-cleft  ; seed  1. — 
Herbaceous  plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing 
stipules.  Persicaria  Tribe.  P.  537. 

8.  Scleranthus.  Perianth  contracted  at  the  mouth, 
5-cleft ; seed  1. — A humble  herbaceous  plant,  with 
repeatedly  forked  stems,  linear  leaves,  and  small  green 
Mowers.  Knawel  Tribe.  P.  535. 

9.  Chrysosplenium.  Capsule  2-beaked,  many-seeded. 
— Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with  juicy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  yellow  flowers.  Saxifrage 
Tribe.  P.  241. 

* * Perianth  double. 

10.  Saxifraga.  Petals  5 ; capsule  opening  with 
valves  or  teeth.— Mostly  alpine  herbaceous  plants,  with 
tufted  leaves  and  panicled  large  flowers.  Saxifrage 
Tribe.  P.  241. 

f Petcds  5 ; capsule  1 -celled,  open- 

11.  Dlvnthus.  I teeth. — Herbaceous  plants 

12.  Sapoxaria.  I w^h  glaucous,  opposite  leaves,  and 

! terminal  handsome  flowers.  Pink 
l Tribe.  P.  87. 


Order  III.  TEIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 


3.  Polygonum.  Perianth  single  ; seed  1. — Herba- 
ceous plants  with  alternate  leaves  and  sheathing  stipules. 


Persicaria  Tribe 

14.  SilMxM. 

15.  Stf.llaria. 
10.  Honckenya. 

17.  Arenaria, 

18.  Malachium. 

19.  ( HF.RLF.Rf A. 


5.37. 

Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; capsule  many- 
seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  with 
opposite  leaves  and  terminal 
flowers.  Cherleria  is  often  with- 
out petals.  Pink  and  Chick weeu 
Tribes.  P.  87. 
d 
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Order  IV.  PENTAGYNIA.  5 Pistils. 


* Perianth  inferior  ; carpels  5. 


20.  Sibbaldia.  Petals  and  stamens  inserted  on  tlie 
month  of  the  calyx. — A Inunhle  alpine  plant,  with  ter- 
nate  leaves  and  yellowish  llowers,  of  which  the  stamens 
and  pistils  are  very  variable  in  number.  Rose  Tribe. 


P.  171. 

21.  Cotyledon. 

22.  Sebum. 


' Petals  and  stamens  inserted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  calyx. — Herbaceous 
plants,  remarkable  for  their  thick, 
1 fiesliv  leaves.  Stoneoror  Tribe. 


I P.  232. 

* Perianth  inferior  ; capsule  1. 


23.  Ox  a LIS.  Sepals  5 ; petals  5 ; capsule  5-oelled  ; 
seeds  enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case.  Herbaceous  plants 
with  termite  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  V ood-sorrel 
Tribe.  P.  131. 

21.  Sn.fiNE.  25.  Lychnis.  26.  Agrostemma. 

27.  Stellakia.  28.  Cerastium.  Sepals  5;  petals 
5 \ capsule  1 -celled.— Herbaceous  plants  with  opposite 
leaves  and  terminal  llowers.  Pink  and  Ohickweed 
Tribes.  P.  87. 


Perianth  superior. 

20.  Adoxa.  Flowers  in  a terminal  head. — A delicate 
little  plant,  with  a few  bright  green  leaves,  and  a round 
head  of  green  flowers.  Ivy  Tribe.  P.  286. 


Class  XT.  DODECANDR1A.  12  to  18  Stamens. 

Order  I.  MONOGYNIA.  1 Pistil. 

1 Asarum.  Perianth  single,  3-cleft. — An  herbaceous 
plant  with  2 shining  leaves  and  a solitary,  drooping, 
‘rreenish  flower.  Birthwort  Tribe.  P.  547 
° Lythrum.  Calyx  with  12  divisions,  alternately 
smaller  : petals  5'.— Herbaceous  plants  with  4-corncrcd 
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stems,  opposite  leaves,  and  purple  flowers.  Loosestrife 
Tribe.  P.  219. 

Order  II.  DIGYNIA.  2 Pistils. 

3.  Agrimonia.  A rough  herbaceous  plant,  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  spiked,  yellow  flowers.  Rose  Tribe. 

P.  171. 


Order  III.  TRIGYNIA.  3 Pistils. 


4.  Reseda.  Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants 
with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal 
spikes  or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Rocket  Tribe 
P.  72. 


Order  IY.  TETRAGYNIA.  4 Pistils. 

o.  ■ Tormentilla.  Herbaceous  plants,  with  slender 
stems,  quinate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers.  Rose 

Tribe.  P.  171. 


Order  Y.  DODECAGYNIA. 

0.  Sempervivum.  A succulent,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
remarkably  thick  leaves,  and  a terminal  cyme  of  dull 
purple  flowers.  Stoxecrop  Tribe.  P.  232. 


Crass  XII.  ICOSANDEIA.  20  or  more  Stamens 
placed  on  the  Calyx. 

All  the  genera  in  this  Class  belong  to  the  Natural 
Order  Rosace.e.  Rose  Tribe.  P.171. 

( I.ASS  XIII.  POLY  AN  DR  I A.  Many  Stamens  inserted 
in  the  Receptacle. 

Order  I.  MOXOGYXTA.  1 Pistil. 

L Delphi xi cm.  Sepals  5,  coloured,  the  upper  one 
spurred.  A slender,  herbaceous  plant- with  terminal 
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clusters  of  irregular,  blue  flowers.  Crowfoot  Tribe. 

P.  2.  , , Tr  , 


•b  Meoonopsis.  j bounding  in  white  or  yellow 

4.  Glaucium.  juice,  which  is  narcotic.  Poppy 

5.  Chelidonium.  ^Tribe>  p.  27. 

a Senals  4 ; petals  4. — An  herbaceous 


Order  II.  PENTAGYNIA.  2-6  Pistils. 

11.  Reseda.  Flowers  irregular  ; capsule  solitary,  open 
at  the  top.— Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants 
with  furrowed  stems,  smooth  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes 
or  clusters  of  greenish  flowers.  Pocket  Tribe.  P.  i 2. 

All  the  remaining  plants  in  this  Order  belong  to  the 
Crowfoot  Tribe.  P.  2. 

Order  III.  POPYGYNIA.  Many  Pistils. 

All  the  plants  of  this  Order  belong  to  the  Crowfoot 
1 Tribe.  P.  2. 


2.  Papaver. 


' Sepals  2 ; petals  4.— Herbaceous 
plants  with  showy  flowers,  and 


.Water-lily  Tribe.  P.  25. 
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Class  XIV  PIDINAMIA.  4 Stamens,  2 longer 
than  the  other  2. 

Order  I.  GYiMXOSPEEMTA.  Ovaries  4,  1 -seeded. 

1.  A erbAna.  Corolla  slightly  irregular;  Ovaries 
united. — An  erect  herbaceous  plant,  with  a roughisli 
stem,  and  terminal  slender  spikes  of  small  lavender 
[lowers.  Vervain  Tribe.  P.  504. 

All  the  remaining  plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
Labiate  Tribe.  P.  474. 


Order  II.  AXGIOSPERMIA.  Ovary  single, 
many-seedecl. 

2.  LinNjEa.  Corolla  bell-shaped,  regular. — A beau- 
tiful northern  plant  with  trailing  stems,  roundish  leaves, 
and  delicate  pink  flowers,  which  hang  in  pairs  from  the 

.summit  of  a slender  stalk.  Woodbine  Tribe.  P.  295. 

Flowers  irregular,  forming  a spike 

3.  OrobanciiA  I on  a ^eafless  scaly  stalk. — Parasitic 

4.  Latiiu.ea.  j herbaceous  plants,  remarkable  for 

| being  entirely  destitute  of  leaves. 
( Broom-rape  Tribe.  P.  449. 

, All  the  remaining  plants  of  this  order  belong  to  the 
Figwort  Tribe.  P.  453. 


G Stamens,  4 long 


Class  XV.  TETRADYNAMIA. 

and  2 short. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Cruciferous 
Tribe.  P.  36. 

Class  XVI.  MOXADELPHIA.  Stamens  united  by 
their  filaments  into  1 set. 

Order  I.  PENTANDRIA.  5 Stamens. 

f Ovary  of  5 carpels,  placed  round  a 

1.  Erodium.  I long  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous 

2.  Geranium.  ) plants  with  lobed  or  compound  leaves 

■ and  purple  flowers.  Geranium  Tribe. 
Ip.  123. 
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3.  Linum.  Capsule  10-celled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  slender  stems,  narrow  leaves,  and  delicate  flowers, 
Flax  Tribe.  F.  107. 

Order  II.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

4.  Geranium.  Ovary  of  5 carpels,  placed  round  a 
Jong  awl-shaped  beak. — Herbaceous  plants  with  lobed 
or  compound  leaves  and  purple  flowers.  Geranium 
Tribe.  ^ P.  123. 

2.  Oxaeis.  Capsule  5-celled. — Herbaceous  plants 
with  termite  leaves  and  delicate  flowers.  A ood-SORREL 
Tribe.  P.  131. 

3.  Ueex.  4.  Genista.  5.  Ononis.  6.  Antiivems. 
Flowers  papilionaceous. — Shrubs  or  herbs,  well  distin- 
guished by  the  peculiar  form  of  their  corolla,  and  by 
their  2-valvod  capsules  or  legumes.  Pea  and  Bean 
Tribe.  P.  130. 

Order.  111.  POLYANDRIA.  20  Stamens  or  more. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  belong  to  the  Mallow 
Tribe.  P.  110. 

Class  XVII.  DIADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined  by 
their  filaments  into  2 sets. 

Order  I.  HEX  AX'D  RIA.  G Stamens. 

r Sepals  2 ; petals  4,  unequal,  one 
of  them  swollen  or  spurred  at  the 

1 . OouvDALis.  base. — -Herbaceous  pi  ants,  often  with 

2.  Fumaria.  long  climbing  stems  and  clusters  of 

small  flowers.  Fumitory  Tribe. 

P.  33. 

Order  II.  OCTANDRIA.  8 Stamens. 

3.  Polygala.  Sepals  5,  the  two  inner  large  and 
petal-like  : petals  combined  with  the  filaments.  Milk- 
wort Tribe.  P.  83. 
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Order  111.  DECANI) IMA . 10  Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  this  order  have  papilionaceous 
flower's,  with  the  stamens  combined  into  2 sets  of  9 
and  1.  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe.  P.  139. 

Class  XVIII.  POLYADELPHIA.  Stamens  combined 
by  their  filaments  into  3 or  mare  sets. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  St.  Joiin's- 
Y\'ort  Tribe.  P.  117. 

Class  XIX.  SYNGENESIA.  Stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  into  a tube  ; Flowers  compound. 

All  the  plants  in  this  class  belong  to  the  Compound 
Flowers.  P.  319. 

Class  XX.  GYNANDIMA.  Stamens  growing  in  the 
pistil,  and  united  with  it. 

Order  I.  MONANDIMA.  1 Stamen,  and 

Order  11.  DIANDRIA.  2 Stamens. 

All  the  plants  in  these  two  orders  belong  to  the 
Orchideous  Tribe.  P.  582. 

Order  III.  H EX  A N DP  I A . 6 Stamen  s. 

1.  Aristolociiia.  Perianth  single,  tubular,  curved. 
— A climbing  plant  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  pale 
yellow  flowers,  the  tube  of  which  is  swollen  at  the  base 
and  contracted  near  the  mouth.  Birtiiwort  Tribe. 
P.  547. 

Class  XXL  MONCECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Order  I.  MOXANDPIA.  1 Stamen. 

1.  Euphorbia.  Several  barren  flowers,  and  1 fertile, 
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contained  in  a bract,  or  involucre  of  1 leaf;  ovary 
3-lobed,  3-seeded. — Herbaceous  plants  abounding  in 
acrid,  milky  j nice,  branched  principally  above,  and  bear- 
ing many  green  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe.  P.  549. 

2.  Caeli'triche.  Ovary  4-lobed  ; styles  2. — Small 
aquatic  plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous 
axillary  flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit. 
Water-starwort  Tribe.  P.  55 8. 

3.  Zannichellia.  Ovaries  4,  styles  4. — A submersed 
aquatic  plant  with  numerous  slender  stems,  linear  leaves, 
and  inconspicuous  green  flowers.  4.  Zostera.  Ovaries 
4 ; style  1,  2-cleft. — A submersed  marine  plant,  with 
long,  grassy  leaves,  some  of  which  are  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  contain  barren  and  fertile  flowers  without 
petals,  arranged  alternately  in  2 rows  on  a common 
stalk.  Pond-weed  Tribe.  P.  644. 

5.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  in  separate 
rings  round  a common  central  column  or  spadix. — A 
curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large,  glossy  leaves,  from 
among  which  rises  a sheath  containing  a solid  crimson 
column  bearing  a ring  of  stamens  about  the  middle, 
and  a row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint  Tribe. 
P.  639. 


Order  II.  DIANDRIA.  2 Stamens. 

6.  CaliutriciiA  Ovary  4-lobed  ; styles  2. — Aquatic 
plants  with  opposite  leaves,  inconspicuous,  axillary 
flowers  without  petals,  and  4-seeded  fruit.  Water- 
starwort  Tribe.  P.  558.- 

7.  Lemna-.  Ovary  1 -celled  ; style  1 ; stigma  1. — 
Minute,  stemless,  aquatic,  floating  plants,  consisting 
entirely  of  a few  thread-like  roots  and  fleshy  leaves, 
embedded  in  which  last  flowers  are  produced,  but  rarely. 
Duckweed  Tribe.  P.  643. 

8.  Carex.  Inflorescence  in  terminal  spikes  formed 
of  chaffy  scales  or  glumes,  with  a flower  at  the 
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base  of  each.  Sedge  Tribe.  Not  described  in  this 
work.  (See  Miss  Pratt's  “Grasses  and  Sedges.”) 

Order  III.  TRIANDRIA.  3 Stamens. 

9.  Typiia.  Inflorescence  in  a large  terminal  spike, 
the  upper  part  of  which  contains  stamens  only,  the  lower 
pistils  only.  10.  Sparganium.  Inflorescence  in  globular 
heads,  of  which  the  upper  ones  contain  stamens  only, 
the  lower  pistils  only. — Aquatic  plants  with  linear 
leaves  growing  on  the  margins  of  rivers  and  ponds. 
Reed-mace  Tribe.  P.  635. 

* Many  of  the  Sedge  Tribe  belong  to  this  order  ; 
their  inflorescence  is  in  terminal  spikes,  formed  of  chaffy 
scales  or  glumes , with  a flower  at  the  base  of  each.  Not 
described  in  this  work.  (See  Miss  Pratt’s  “ Grasses  and 
Sedges.”) 

Order  IV.  TETRANDRIA.  4 Stamens. 

11.  Littoreli.a.  Barren  flower  : sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; 
stamens  very  long. — Fertile  flower  : ovary  1 -seeded  ; 
style  very  long. — An  herbaceous  marsh  plant  with 
fleshy,  linear  leaves,  a stalked,  barren  flower,  and  sessile, 
fertile  flowers.  Plantain  Tribe.  P 524. 

12.  Alnus.  Flowers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 

are  3-cleft. — A tree  with  smooth  jagged  leaves  and 
numerous  small  catkins.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe. 

P.  565. 

13.  Myrica.  Flowers  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 

are  entire. — A shrub,  growing  in  boggy  ground,  well- 
distinguished  by  its  resinous,  aromatic  catkins,  which 
appear  before  the  leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe. 

P.  565. 

14.  Buxus.  Sejxds  4 ; styles  3 ; capsule  with  3 
beaks. — A hard-wooded  shrub,  or  small  tree,  with  ever- 
green leaves  and  green  axillary  flowers.  Spurge  Tribe. 

P.  549. 
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15.  Parietaria. 

16.  Urti'ca. 


r Flowers  in  spikes  or  clusters  ; 
calyx  of  the  barren  flower  of  4 
sepals,  or  4-cleft ; seed  1. — Her- 
baceous plants  with  hairy  or 
stinging  leaves,  and  small,  green 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  elasticity  of  their  stamens. 
.Nettle  Tribe  P.  559. 


Order  V.  PENTANBKIA.  5 Stamens. 

17.  Atriplex.  Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  often  angular  and  mealy  leaves,  and 
leafy  compound  spikes  ot  greenish  flowers,  which,  as 
well  as  the  foliage,  are  not  unfrequently  tinged  with 
red.  Goose-foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 


Order  VI.  POLY  AN  DP  1A.  More  than  5 Stamens. 

1 8.  Myriophyli.um.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; 
mstils  4. — Submersed  aquatics,  with  finely-divided 
leaves  and  small  whorl ed  or  spiked  flowers.  Mares- 
taie  Tribe.  P.  215. 

19.  Okratophyllum.  Sepals  numerous;  petals  0; 
stamens  18 — 20;  pistil  1. — Submersed  aquatics  with 
finely  divided,  rigid,  and  whorled  leaves.  Hornwort 

Tribe.  P.  218.  , . . 

20.  Sagittahia.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3.  An  herba- 
ceous aquatic,  remarkable  for  its  large  arrow-shaped 
leaves,  and  delicate  lilac  flowers.  Water-plantain 
Tribe.  P.  631. 

21.  PoTfcRiuM.  Flowers  in  a round  head,  the  upper 
fertile,  the  lower  barren.— A slender  herbaceous  plant, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  round  heads  of  greenish 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  tufted  pistds 
and  long  stamens.  Pose  Tribe.  P.  171. 

22.  Arum.  Stamens  and  pistils  arranged  m sepa- 
i ate  rings  round  a common  central  column  or  spadix.— 
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A curious  herbaceous  plant  with  large  glossy  leaves, 
from  among  which  rises  a sheath  containing  a solid 
crimson  column,  bearing  a ring  of  stamens  about  the 
middle,  and  a row  of  pistils  beneath.  Cuckoo-pint 
Tribe.  P.  G39. 

23.  Quercus.  24.  Fag  us.  25.  Castanea.  26.  BA 
tula.  27.  Carpinus.  28.  Corylus.  Barren  flowers 
in  a catkin  or  loose  spike. — Trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
a nut,  wholly  or  in  part  enclosed  in  a tough  case,  with 
the  exception  of  B etui. a,  the  small  nut  of  which  is 
winged  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  VII.  MON  ADELP 1 1 1 A.  Stamens  united 

in  1 set. 

1.  Pinus.  Trees  with  resinous  wood,  and  linear,  often 
rigid  leaves,  and  bearing  their  fruit  in  cones.  Fir- 
Tribe.  P.  574. 

Class  XXII.  DICECIA.  Stamens  and  Pistils  in 
separate  flowers  and  on  different  plants. 

Order  I.  DIAXPRIA.  2 Stamens. 

1.  Salix.  I)  florescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a single  flower ; stigmas  2 ; seeds  cottony. 
— Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and 
simple  leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  II.  TRIANDRIA.  3 Stamens. 

2.  Empetrum.  Perianth  of  several  scales  \ filaments 
very  long  ; stigma  1,  rayed. — A small  shrub  with  heath- 
like leaves,  small  flowers,  and  black  berries.  Crow- 
berry  Tribe.  P.  549. 

3.  Ruscus.  Flowers  solitary,  from  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  ; sepals  6 ; petals  0. — A low  shrub  with  green 
branches,  stout  leaves  each  of  which  terminates  in  a 
thorn,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Lily 
Tribe.  P.  607. 
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4.  Valeriana.  Corolla  of  one  petal,  bearing  the 
stamens  ; seed  1,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — An  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a simple  stem,  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  a ter- 
minal corymb  of  light-pink  flowers.  Valerian  Tribe. 
P.  309. 

5.  Salix.  I /{florescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of  which 
contain  each  a single  flower  ; stigmas  2 ; seeds  cottony. — 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  flexible  branches  and  simple 
leaves.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

Order  111.  TETRANDRIA.  4 Stamens. 

0.  Viscum.  Petals  4,  fleshy  ; fruit  a 1-seeded  berry. 
A parasitic  shrub  with  green  branches,  leathery  leaves, 
and  conspicuous  white  berries.  Mistletoe  Tribe. 
P.  292. 

7.  lIiPPoBiiAic.  Barren  flower  : perianth  2-cleft ; — - 
fertile  flower : perianth  4-cleft  ; fruit  one-seeded,  berry- 
like.— A sea-side,  thorny  shrub,  with  silvery  leaves 
and  orange-coloured  fruit.  Oleaster  Tribe.  P.  543. 

8.  Rhamnus.  Calyx  4-cleft ; petals  4. — A thorny 
shrub,  with  simple  serrated  leaves,  numerous  greenish 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  Buckthorn  Tribe. 
P.  136. 

9.  My  Rica.  Flowers  in  catkins. — A shrub,  growing 
in  boggy  ground,  well  distinguished  by  its  resinous, 
aromatic  catkins,  which  appear  before  the  leaves. 
Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

10.  Urtica.  Barren  flower:  sepals  4;  petals  0; — 
fertile  flower:  sepals  2 • petals  0:  seed  1. — An  erect, 
scarcely  branched,  herbaceous  plant,  with  opposite,  sting- 
ing leaves,  and  small  green  flowers,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  elasticity  of  their  stamens.  Nettle  Tribe. 
P.  559. 


Order  IV.  PENTANDRIA.  5 Stamens. 

11.  Humulus.  Barren  flower  solitary;  sepals  5; 
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petals  0 fertile  flowers  in  large  membranaceous  cat- 
kins.— A climbing  plant  with,  rough  stems,  lobed  leaves, 
and  handsome  clusters  of  drooping  catkins.  Nettle 
Tribe.  P.  559. 

12.  Pinks.  Calyx  5- cleft;  sepals  5,  inserted  on  the 
calyx ; fruit  a berry. — An  alpine  shrub  with  lobed 
leaves,  erect  clusters  of  green  flowers,  and  red  berries. — 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  Tribe.  P.  239. 

13.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed  ; sepals  5 ; filaments 
3 ; anthers  5 ; fruit  a berry. — A climbing  plant  with 
elegantly  lobed,  downy  leaves,  greenish  flowers  and 
scarlet  berries.  Gourd  Tribe.  P.  224. 

14.  Salix.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  contain  each  a single  flower. — A handsome  shrub 
with  long,  flexible  branches,  glossy  leaves,  and  seeds 
tufted  with  silky  down.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P,  565. 

Order  V.  HEX  AN  DPI  A.  6 Stamens. 

15.  Tam  us.  Perianth  single,  in  6 equal  segments; 
fruit  a berry. — A climbing  plant,  with  heart-shaped, 
glossy  leaves,  small  green  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries. 
Tam  Tribe.  P.  604. 

16.  Bumex.  Seed  1,  3-cornered,  enclosed  in  the 
calyx. — Herbac  eous  plants  with  erect  stems,  acid  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  green  flowers  tinged  with  red.  Persi- 
carta  Tribe.  P.  537. 

Order  VI.  OCTANDRTA.  8 Stamens. 

17.  Populus.  Inflorescence  in  catkins,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged  ; stamens  8 — 30. — Lofty  trees  remark- 
able for  having  the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flat- 
tened vertically.  Catkin-bearing  Tribe.  P.  565. 

18.  Sedum.  Sepals  4 ; petals  4. — A mountain  plant, 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  remarkable 
for  the  rose-like  scent  of  its  roots.  Stonecrop  Tribe, 
P.  232. 
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Order  VII.  ENNEANDRIA.  9 Stamens. 

19.  Mercurial  is.  Sepals  3 ; petals  0 ; capsule  2- 

lobed. — Herbaceous  plants  with  roughisli  leaves,  bearing 
small  green  flowers  in  loose  spikes.  Spurge  Tribe. 
P.  549. 


Order  VIII.  DECANDRIA.  10  Stamens. 

20.  Lychnis.  Calyx  5-cleft ; petals  5. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  downy  oblong  leaves,  and  large  bright- 
purple  or  white  flowers.  Pink  Tribe.  P.  87. 


Order  IX.  POLVANDRIA.  Many  Stamens. 

21.  Stratiotes.  Sepals  3 ; petals  3. — A curious 
aquatic  plant,  with  sword-shaped,  prickly  leaves,  and 
large,  white  flowers,  which  grow  from  a 2-leaved  sheath. 
Frog-bit  Tribe.  P.579. 

22.  Populus.  I n, florescence  in  a catkin,  the  scales  of 
which  are  jagged.  —Lofty  trees,  remarkable  for  having 
the  upper  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  flattened  vertically. 
Uatkin-bearixg  Tribe.  P.  505. 


Order  X.  MONADELPTTIA. 

Stamens  united  by  their  filaments  into  1 set. 

23.  Juniper  us.  Berry  formed  of  the  united  scales  of 
the  catkin,  3-seeded. — A shrub  with  prickly,  evergreen 
leaves,  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  purple  berries.  Fir 
Tribe.  P.  574. 

24.  Taxus.  Seed  solitary,  half  invested  with  a fleshy 
cup. — A hard-wooded  tree,  with  linear,  evergreen  leaves, 
and  scarlet  seed-vessels.  Fir  Tribe.  P.  574. 
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Order  XI.  POLYADELPHIA, 

Stamens  combined  by  their  filaments  into  3 sets. 

2 5.  Bryonia.  Calyx  5-toothed  ; petals  5 ; fila- 
ments 5. — A climbing  plant,  with  elegantly-lobed  downy 
leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries.  Gourd 
Tribe.  P.  224. 

Class  XXIII.  POLYGAMIA.  Flowers  of  2 kinds  ; 
some  bearing  Stamens  and  Pistils ; some,  Stamens 
only  ; and  some,  pistils  only. 

Order  I.  MONQKOIA. 

All  three  kinds  of  Flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

1.  Atriplex.  Herbaceous,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  fleshy,  often  angular  and  mealy  leaves, 
and  leafy,  compound  spikes  of  greenish  flowers,  which, 
as  well  as  the  foliage,  are  often  tinged  with  red.  Goose- 
foot  Tribe.  P.  528. 


Class  XXIV.  CRYPTO  GAM  I A. 

This  Class,  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the  Lixx.eax 
Arrangement,  comprises  all  plants  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  stamens  and  pistils  cannot  be  detected.  Here 
are  placed  the  Ferns,  Mosses,  Liverworts,  Lichens, 
Fungi,  and  Sea-weeds,  none  of  which  are  described  in 
this  work. 


NATURAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLANTS, 


Class  I.  DICOTYLEDONOUS  or 
EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

Tins  is  the  most  extensive  class  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  seeds 
are  composed  of  two,  or  more,  lobes,  called  cotyledons, 
which  enclose  the  plumule,  or  embryo  of  the  future 
plant.  As  germination  commences,  the  plumule  length- 
ens downwards  into  a root,  called  in  its  early  stage,  a 
radicle  : at  the  same  time  the  upper  extremity  lengthens 
mto  a stem , which  is  composed  of  bark,  tvoody  fibre, 
spiial  vessels,  cellular  tissue,  and  a central  column  of 
lath.  I he  stem  increases  in  diameter  by  deposits 
>eneath  the  bark,  but  outside  the  existing  fibre.  Hence, 
the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are  called  Exogenous 
(increasing  by  additions  on  the  outside).  In  all  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  class  the  wood  is  arranged  in  con- 
centric layers,  the  hardest  part  being  nearest  the  pith, 
the  leaves  are  reticulated,  or  furnished  with  a network 
ot  veins.  The  fiowers  are  furnished  with  stamens  and 
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pistils  ; 5 or  4,  or  some  multiple  of  5 or  4,  being  tlie 
predominating  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification. 


Sub-class  I. 

- TIIALAMTFLORAE. — Ord.  I— XXII. 

Flowers  furnished  with  calyx  and  corolla  ; petals  dis- 
tinct, inserted  into  the  receptacle  or  thalamus  ; stamens 
springing  from  below  the  base  of  the  ovary, 


Natural  Order  I. 

KANUN CUL ACEiE.  — The  Crowfoot  Tribe. 

Sepals  generally  5 ; petals  5 or  more,  frequently  irregu- 
lar in  form  ; stamens  indefinite  in  number,  inserted  on 
the  receptacle;  ovaries  generally  numerous;  fruit  con- 
sisting of  several  one  or  many-seeded  carpels  ; in  Actcea, 
a berry. — An  extensive  tribe  of  plants,  inhabiting  lor  the 
most  part  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe.  All  the 
British  species  arc  herbaceous,  leaves  generally  much 
divided,  and  flowers  showy ; sepals  and  petals  often 
running  into  one  another,  sometimes  extended  into 
spurs.  Most  of  them  possess  acrid  and  poisonous  pro- 
perties if  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  not  a few  pro- 
duce wounds  if  applied  to  tire  skin.  Some  species  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  extract  of  Monks- 
hood is  still  employed  to  relieve  pain  in  affections  ol 
the  nerves.  The  Hellebore  was  held  in  high  repute 
among  the  ancients,  as  a specific  for  madness  ; the  gar- 
den-flower known  by  the  familiar  name  of  Christmas 
Bose  belongs  to  this  family.  Ranunculus  sceleratus  is 
one  of  the  most  generally  diffused  plants,  being  as  com- 
mon in  America,  and  on  the  banks  ol  the  Ganges,  as  G 
is  in  our  own  marshes. 
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Carpels  one-seeded. 

1.  Clematis  (Traveller’s  Joy). — Sepals  4 — 6,  re- 
sembling petals ; corolla  wanting ; carpels  terminated 
by  a long  feathery  tail.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  clema, 
a vine- shoot.) 

2.  Thalictrum  (Meadow  Hue). — Sepals  4 — 5 ; corolla 
wanting  ; carpels  without  tails.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
(hallo,  to  iloumh.) 

3.  Anemone  (Wind-flower). — Sepals  and  petcds  alike, 
5—15  ; involucre  of  3 cut  leaves,  distant  from  the 
flower.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  anemos,  the  wind,  from 
the  exposed  place  of  growth.) 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5 — 10, 
without  a nectary  at  the  base  ; carpels  without  tails. 
(Name  from  Adonis,  a youth  who  was  killed  by  a 
wild  boar,  and  whose  blood  is  fabled  to  have  stained 
flowers.) 

5.  Panlnculus  (CroAvfoot,  Buttercup,  Lesser  Celan- 
dine, &c.) — Sepals  5 (rarely  3) ; petals  5 (rarely  nu- 
merous), with  a nectary  at  the  base.  (Name  from  tlio 
Latin,  rana,  a frog,  an  annual  which  frequents  the  kind 
of  places  where  these  plants  grow.) 

G.  Myoslrus  (Mouse-tail). — Sepals  5,  prolonged  at 
the  base  into  a spur  ; petals  5 ; carpels  crowded  into  a 
lengthened  spike.  (Name,  Greek  for  a mouse’s  tail.) 


Carpels  many  seeded. 

7.  Tkollius  (Globe-flower). — Sepals  about  15,  re- 
sembling petals ; petals  5 or  more,  small,  narrow. 
(Name  said  to  be  derived  from  an  old  German  word, 
signifying  a globe.) 

8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). — Sepals  and  petals 
alike,  5 or  more.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  cdlathus,  a 
cup,  which  its  flowers  resemble.) 

9.  Hellebore's  (Hellebore). — Sepals  5,  petal-like,  per- 
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Bistent ; petals  small,  tubular;  carpels  3 10.  (Lame 

from  the  Greek,  helein,  to  injure,  and  bora , food.) 

K).  A QU  i leg  [A  (Columbine). — Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off;  petals  5,  tubular,  gaping  upwards,  and 
terminating  below  in  a curved,  horn-shaped  spur ; car- 
pels 5.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  aquila,  an  eagle,  to  the 
claws  of  which  its  nectaries  bear  a fancied  resemblance.) 

11.  Delphinium  (Larkspur). — Sepals  5,  petal-like, 
soon  falling  off,  the  upper  one  helmet-shaped,  with  a 
long  spur  at  the  base  ; petals  4,  the  two  upper  on  long 
stalks,  and  concealed  in  the  spurred  sepal ; carpel  3— o. 
(blame  from  delphin,  a dolphin,  to  which  animal  the 
upper  sepal  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

12.  Acoxrru.u  (Monk’s-hood). — Sepals  5,  petal-like; 
the  upper  one  helmet-shaped  but  not  spurred  ; nectaries 
2,  stalked,  tubular  at  the  extremity,  and  concealed 
beneath  the  helmet-shaped  sepal  ; carpels  3—5.  (Namo 
of  uncertain  origin.) 

13.  Act.-ea  ( Bane-berry). — Sepals  4,  soon  falling  oil ; 
petals  4 ; fruit  a many-seeded  berry.  (Name  from  the 
( imok,  arte,  the  elder,  from  the  similarity  of  the  leaves 

of  the  two  plants.)  , J 7 

U.  r.EnNiA  ( 1 ’cony). — Sepals  5,  unequal;  petals 

r, jo  ; carpels  2 — 5, ' with  fleshy  stigmas  formed  ol 

two  ] dates.  (Name  from  Pceon,  a Greek  physician,  who 
is  said  to  have  cured  wounds  with  it.) 

1.  Clematis. 

1.  C.  Vitalba  (Traveller’s  Joy). — The  only  British 
species.  A hedge-shrub,  common  where  limestone  or 
chalk  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil,^ 
climbing  other  shrubs  by  the  help  of  its  twisting  leaf 
stalks  ; well  distinguished  in  summer  by  its  numerous 
•freenish- white  flowers,  and  in  autumn  and  winter  ren- 
dered yet  more  conspicuous  by  its  tufts  of  feathered 
seed-vessels,  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Man’s  Beard.”  It  received  its  name  from  “decking  and 
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clematis  vitalba  (Traveller's  Joy). 
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adorning  waies  and  hedges  "where  people  travel.  — 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


2.  Thalictrum  (Meadow  Rue). 


AMCTIlt'M  AM'I.VI’IM  [AtpiilC  fiTt'adolU  JOlL’). 


1.  T.  alpinum 
(Alpine  Meadow 
Rue) . — Stem  un- 
branched; flowers  in 
a simple  terminal 
cluster,  drooping 
when  fully  expand- 
ed. — A graceful 
little  plant,  from  4 
to  G inches  high, 
common  on  the 
mountains  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales. — 
FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

2.  T.  minus  { Lesser 
Meadow  Rue).  — 
Stem  zigzag,  branch- 
ed ; leaves  thrice 
pinnate ; leaflets 
three-cleft,  glaucous; 
floivers  on  slender 
stalks,  drooping. — 
In  limestone  and 
chalky  pastures,  or 


i banks  of  shell-sand,  among  bushes  ; i 2 feet  high, 
[ten  detected,  like  the  following,  by  its  conspicuous 
■How  stamens.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial 
3 T.  flavum  (Yellow  Meadow  Rue).  Stem  erect, 
•anched  ; leaves  twice  pinnate  ; flowers  crowded,  erect. 
-Rot  uncommon  about  the  banks  of  ditches  and  rivers; 
4 feet  high.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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3.  Anemone  ( Wind-flower). 


anemone  nemoh6s'  (1  rood  Anemone ) 


1.  A.  nemorosa  (Wood  Anemone,  Wind-flower). — 
Firmer  drooping ; sepals  or  petals  6 ; carpels  without 
tails. — This  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  spring  flowers, 
adorning  our  upland  woods  at  the  season  when  prim- 
roses and  violets  are  in  perfection.  The  petals  and 
sepals  are  generally  white,  but  not  unfrequently  tinged 
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Avitli  pink  externally ; more  rarely  they  are  of  a deli- 
cate sky-blue,  both  within  and  without. — FI.  March- 
May.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Pulsatilla  (Pasque-flower). — Flower  slightly 
drooping  ; sepals  or  petals  6 ; carpels  with  feathery  tails. 
— In  high  chalky  pastures,  not  nearly  so  common  as 
the  last.  The  flowers  are  of  a violet  blue,  and  appear 
about  the  season  of  Easter  (P&gu's),  from  which  the 
plant  derives  its  name. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

* Two  other  species  of  Anemone  are  described  by 
British  botanists,  A.  Apennina  and  A.  ranunculoides, 
but  they  are  doubtful  natives,  and  rarely  met  with. 
The  former  has  blue  flowers,  of  12  or  more  petals  or 
sepals,  and  the  latter  has  yellow  flowers. 

4.  Adonis  (Pheasant’s  Eye). 

1.  A.  autumndlis. — The  only  British  species.  A 
pretty  herbaceous  plant,  with  finely  cut  leaves  and 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  in  shape  are  very  like 
buttercups.  It  occurs  as  a weed  in  corn-fields,  but  is 
not  supposed  to  be  a native. — FI.  Sept.,  Oct.  Annual. 

5.  Ranunculus  (Buttercup,  &e.) 

* Flowers  white. 

1.  11.  aqudlilis  (Water  Crowfoot). — Stem  submersed  ; 
lower  leaves  deeply  cleft  into  hair-like  segments,  upper 
ones  floating,  three-lobed,  variously  cut. — A very  vari- 
able plant : when  growing  in  swiftly  running  water  tin 
plant  is  wholly  composed  of  hair-like  leaves  ; but  when 
growing  in  stagnant  water  it  produces  flattened  leaves 
as  well,  and  abundance  of  large  shoAvy  flo Avers.  The 
foliage  of  this  species  is  destitute  of  the  acrid  proper- 
ties Avhieli  exist  in  the  rest  of  the  genus. — FI.  May — 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  li.  hederdceus  (Ivy-leaved  CroAvfoot). — Leaves  all 
rounded  and  lobed  ; petals  scarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; stamens  5 — 10. — Smaller  than  the  last,  growing 
either  in  Avater,  or  close  to  the  Avater’s  edge.— FI.  all 
the  summer.  Perennial. 
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u.  aquAtilis  ( Water  Crowfoot). 

**  Flowers  yellow  ; leaves  undivided. 

3 11.  Linqua  (Great  Spear- wort).— Leaves  narrow 

tapering  to  a point,  sessile:  stem  erect.—! be  largest 
British,  species,  2-4  feet  high,  growing  m watery 
places, pi.  July.  Perennial. 

4 11  Fldmmula  (Lesser  Spear-wort).— Leaves  nar- 
row! tapering  to  .a  point,  slightly  stalked  j stem  creep- 
ier at  the  base.— Sides  of  watery  places,  much  smallei 
than  the  last;  leaves  sometimes  clothed  with  silky 
hairs— FI.  June— August  Perennial. 
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r.  ficaria  (Lesser  Celandine). 


5.  R.  Ficaria  (Lesser  Celandine). — Leaves  heart-  or 
kidney-shaped,  angular  ; sepals  3 ; petals  about  9. — One 
of  our  brightest  spring  flowers,  studding  every  bank 
with  its  numerous  glossy  star-like  flowers.  It  is  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  a distinct  genus,  when  it  is  called 
Ficaria  verna. — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 

***  Flowers  yellow  ; leaves  divided  ; carpels  smooth. 

G.  R.  aur'icomus  (Wood  Crowfoot). — Leaves  smooth, 
lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  lobed  ; upper  ones  deeply 
divided ; petals  unequal  in  size. — Woods,  common. 
Flowers  mostly  irregular,  owing  to  some  of  the  petals 
being  imperfectly  developed. — FI.  April,  May.  Peren- 
nial. 

7.  R.  sceleralus  (Celery-leaved  Crowfoot). — Reaves 
smooth,  cut  into  oblong  segments  ; stem  hollow,  .juicy  ; 
carpels  collected  into  an  oblong  head. — A highly  acrid 
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species,  from  G inches  to  2 feet  high,  growing  in  watery 
places  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Leaves  glossy ; petals 
inconspicuous. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

8.  R. bulbosus  (Bulb- 
ous Buttercup).  • — 
Calyx  reflexed;  flow- 
er-stalks channeled ; 
root  bulbous. — This 
is  by  children  asso- 
ciated with  the  two 
following,  under  the 
name  of  Buttercups. 
Meadows. — FI.  May, 
June.  • Perennial. 

<J.  R.  repens  (Creep- 
ing Buttercup). — 
Calyx  spreading ; 
flower- stalk  i chan- 
neled ; root  creeping. 
— Moist  meadows  and 
sides  of  ditches.  A 
troublesome  weed,  in- 
creasing by  creeping 
shoots,  or  scions, which 
take  root  wherever  a 
leaf  is  produced. — FI. 
June — August.  Per- 
ennial. 

10.  R. acris  (Meadow 
Crowfoot).  • — Calyx 
spreading ; flower- 
H.  bulboscs  (Bulbous Buttercup).  sta Iks  cylindrical,  not 

furrowed ; root  composed  of  long  fibres.- — Meadows, 
common.  Well  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  its  slender  stem, 
and  by  the  narrower  segments  of  its  upper  leaves. — FI. 
June,  July.  Peremral.  A double  variety  is  common  in 
gardens,  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Bachelor  s Buttons. 


CROWFOOT  TRIBE. 
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*-***  Flowers  yellow ; leaves  divided;  carpels  not 
smooth. 

11.  11.  hirsdtus  (Pale  Hairy  Buttercup). — Calyx  ro- 
flexed  ; root  fibrous  ; carpels  margined,  and  rougli  with 
small  warts. — Meadows  and  waste  ground.  Smaller 
than  either  of  the  last  three,  for  stunted  specimens  of 
which  it  might  be  mistaken. — FI.  June- — October.  An- 
nual. A double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild. 

12.  II.  arvensis  (Corn  Crowfoot).- — Calyx  spreading  ; 
carpels  large  and  prickly. — Corn-fields.  Well  distin- 
guished by  its  deeply-cut  smooth  foliage,  as  well  as  by 
its  prickly  carpels.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the 
genus  ; yet  its  seeds  are  said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of 
partridges. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

13.  R.  parvijlbrus  (Small-flowered  Crowfoot). — Stem 
prostrate,  hairy ; seeds  covered  with  small  hooked 
prickles. — Fields  and  waste  places,  not  common.  Well 
distinguished  by  its  hairiness,  prostrate  mode  of  growth, 
and  inconspicuous  flowers  which  grow  opposite  the 
leaves. — FI.  May — August.  Annual. 

* Most  of  the  plants  in  this  genus  are  acrid,  and  are 
said  to  be  injurious  to  cattle  if  mixed  largely  with  their 
food.  R.  Fldmmula  and  sceleratus  are  used  in  the 
Hebrides  to  raise  blisters  ; these  are,  however,  of  objec- 
tionable use,  being  likely  to  produce  sores  difficult  to 
heal.  R.  aqudtilis  is  by  some  botanists  separated  into 
several  species.  Another  species,  R.  alpestris,  which 
grows  on  the  Clova  mountains,  has  divided  leaves  and 
white  flowers. 


6.  Myosurus  ( Mouse-tail ). 

1.  M.  minimus  (Common  Mouse-tail). — A small  an- 
nual plant,  3 — 6 inches  high,  growing  in  gravelly  or 
chalky  cornfields  in  many  parts  of  England,  easily 
distinguished  from  every  other  British  plant  by  the 
arrangement  of  its  ripe  carpels  into  the  appearance  of  a 
mouse’s  tail. — FI.  May.  Annual. 
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mvosCbus  (. Mouse-tail ). 


7. 


Trollius  (Globe  Flower). 

1 Europoeus  (Mountain  Globe  Flower).— A large 
and'  handsome  plant,  common  in 

wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  W ales,  ana 
the  north  of  England.  The  flowers  are  composed  of 
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about  fifteen  concave  sepals,  which  converge  into  the 
form,  of  a globe  ; the  petals  are  shorter  and  narrower 
than  the  sepals,  and  also  curve  inwards.  By  some 


botanists  the  sepals  are  called  petals,  and  the  petals 
nectaries. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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CALTiiA  [Marsh  Marigold). 


Crowfoot  Tr16e. 
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8.  Caltha  (Marsh  Marigold). 

1.  C.  palustris  (Common  Marsh  Marigold). — A showy 
plant,  resembling  a gigantic  Buttercup,  abundant  in 
marshes,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams.  Leaves  kidney- 
shaped, large  and  glossy.  A double  variety  is  common 
in  gardens. 


9.  Hellkborus  (Hellebore). 

1.  II.  viridis  (Green  Hellebore). — Leaves  digitate ; 
sepals  spreading. — A coarse  herbaceous  plant,  remark- 
able for  the  light  green  hue  of  its  flowers.  The  petals, 
or  as  some  botanists  call  them,  the  nectaries,  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  of  the  following,  are  tubular,  shorter 
than  the  calyx,  and  contain  honey,  which  is  said,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  to  he  poisonous. — FI.  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

2.  H.  fxtid-us  (Stinking  Hellebore). — Leaves  pedate  ; 
sepals  converging. — Best  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  its  evergreen  leaves  which  are  not  divided  to 
a common  centre,  and  by  the  purple  hue  of  its  sepals. 
Both  species  are  considered  doubtful  uatives,  being 
generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  houses. — hi.  March, 
April.  Perennial. 

* These  two  species  are  remarkable  for  then  green 
leaf-like  petals,  and  for  the  large  tubular  nectaries,  in 
which  small  flies  may  sometimes  he  found  caught,  as 
in  a trap.  H.  i dyer  is  a handsome  species,  with  large 
white  flowers,  tinged  with  rose-colour,  which  are  best 
known  by  the  name  of  Christmas  Pose.  This  is  by 
some  supposed  to  he  the  Hellebore  of  the  ancients,  so 
famous  as  a specific  for  madness  ; but  most  probably  it 
was  that  now  called  II.  offi.cin6.lis.  Closely  allied  with 
this  genus  is  the  common  garden  flower  Erdnthis 
liyemdlis  (Winter  Aconite),  a pretty  little  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers  and  glossy  leaves,  appearing  very  early 
in  spring. 
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Bell£borus  vIbidis  (Green  Hellebore). 
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VQUtLioiA  (Columbine') 


C 
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10.  Aquilegia  ( Columbine ). 

1.  A.  vultjdris  (Common  Columbine).— The  only 
British  species,  common  in  gardens,  to  which  it  is  in 
spring  very  ornamental,  with  its  delicate,  folded  leaves  ; 
and  no  less  so  in  summer,  with  its  curiously  shaped 
flowers,  which  are  of  various  colours.  /W  hen  growing 
wild,  its  flowers  are  usually  blue  or  white.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  British  flowers  by  having 
each  of  its  five  petals  terminated  m an  incurved  horn- 
like spur.  It  derives  its  name,  Columbine,  from  the 
fancied  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  a nest  ot  doves, 
columba  being  Latin  for  a dove.— II.  June,  Ju  ) • 
Perennial. 


11.  Delphinium  (Larkspur). 

1 D Consvlida  (Field  Larkspur)  —A  doubtful  na- 
tive though  often  found  in  considerable  quantities  1. 

uW  or  cl, alky  corn-fields.  It  closely  resembles  some 
S the  species  commonly  cultivated  m gardens.-Fl. 

June,  July.  Annual. 
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12.  Aconjtu.m  (Monk's  Hood). 

1.  A.  NcrpeUus  (Common  Monk’s-hood,  or  Wolfs- 
bane).— A common  garden  plant,  more  remarkable  for 
the  curious  structure  of  its  tubular  nectaries,  which  are 
concealed  under  the  hooded  upper  petal,  than  for  beauty, 
or  any  other  desirable  qualities.  Children  often  amuse 
themsels-es  by  pulling  off  the  hood,  and  exposing  tho 
nectaries,  when  the  remainder  of  the  flower  bears  a 
fanciful  resemblance  to  a car  drawn  by  doves.  The 
whole  plant  (especially  the  root)  is  very  poisonous,  and 
derives  its  name  of  Wolf’s-bane  from  being  used,  in 
conjunction  with  more  attractive  food,  as  a bait  in 
wolf-traps.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  a native  of 
Britain. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


13.  ACt/EA  ( Bane-berry ). 

1.  A.  spicala  (Bane-berry,  or  Herb  Christopher).— 
The  only  British  species,  well  distinguished  by  the 
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generic  characters  given  above,  and  by  its  triangular 
stem;  it  is  a local  plant,  having  been  found  on'y  in 
Yorkshire. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


14.  Pasonia  (Peony). 

1.  p.  coraUina  (Entire-leaved  Peony).— Scarcely 
admissible  into  the  British  Flora,  as  it  grows  only  on 
an  island  called  the  Steep  Holmes  in  the  Severn  into 
which  it  was  probably  introduced,  it  is  one  ° 
herbaceous  species  cultivated  m gardens,  r 1.  May, 
June.  Perennial. 

0jw.  ii, — BERBER! DACEiE . — Th e Barberry 

Tribe. 

Sevals  3 4 or  G,  in  a double  row,  often  coloured, 
soon  falling  off,  surrounded  externally  by  petal-like 
scales  ; petals  either  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  ant 
opposite  to  them,  or  twice  as  many,  often  wit  i a g anc 
at  the  base  ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  an 
opposite  to  them ; anthers  opening  by  a valve  from  the 
base  upwards;  ovary  solitary,  1-celled,  1-3-seeded, 
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generally  turning  to  a berry. — Shrubs,  growing  prin- 
cipally in  mountainous  parts  of  the  temperate  zones, 
especially  in  the  north  of  India.  Several  species  have 
thorny  stems  and  astringent  bark,  and  furnish  a yellow 
dye  ; the  berries  are  acid,  and  may  be  made  into  an 
agreeable  preserve  ; those  of  one  species,  Berberis  Asid- 
dca , are  dried  in  the  sun  like  raisins.  Several  hand- 
some species  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  under  the  name 
of  Mahon  ia. 


1.  P>£rberis  (Barberry). — Sepals  G ; petals  G,  with 
2 glands  at  the  base  of  each  within  ; berry  2-seeded. 
(Name  said  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.) 

2.  Epim^dium  (Barrenwort). — Sepals  4 ; petals  4, 
with  a scale  at  the  base  of  each  Avithin  ; pod  many- 
seeded.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 
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1.  Berberis  (Barberry). 

1.  B.  vulgdris  (Common  Burberry). — The  only  British 
species.  A pretty  shrub,  not  uncommon  in  woods  and 
hedges;  remark  a ble  for  the  light  colour  of  its  baik, 
which  is  yellow  within,  and  for  its  3-forked  spines. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  drooping  clusters  ; 
the  fi' aments  are  elastic  and  irritable,  so  that  when 
touched  ever  so  lightly  by  the  legs  of  an  insect,  or  by 
any  other  small  body,  they  spring  forward  and  close  on 
the  pistil ; after  some  time,  they  slowly  recover  their 
original  position.  The  berries  are  oblong,  red  when 
ripe,  and  gratefully  acid.  The  shrub  is  often  rooted  out 
by  farmers,  on  account  of  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it 
is  liable  to  produce  rust  in  wheat.— FI.  June.  Shrub. 


2.  Epimeditjm  ( Barrenwort ). 

1.  E.  alftnum  (Alpine  Barrenwort). — The  only  spe- 
cies found  in  Britain  ; occurring  here  and  there  in 
mountainous  woods  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  but  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 
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Each  stem  bears  a single  leaf,  which  is  composed  of  3 
ternate  delicate  leaflets. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

Ord.  III. — XYMPHiEACEiE. — Water  Lily  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 6,  gradually  passing  into  petals,  and  these 
into  stamens,  all  being  inserted  on  a fleshy  disk,  which 
surrounds  the  ovary  ; stigma  sessile,  rayed  ; berry  manv- 
celled,  many-seeded. — Herbaceous  aquatic  plants,  with 
peltate,  floating  leaves,  and  large,  often  fragrant,  flowers. 
Tbe  roots  of  some  species  are  roasted  and  eaten:  the 
seeds  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  starch,  and  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  are  used  as  food.  The  East  Indian 


NYjira.EA  alba  {While  Water  Lily). 

A e umbium  spcciosum  is  said  to  have  been  the  sacred 
bean  of  Pythagoras.  Its  curious  seed-vessels,  filled  with 
vegetating  seeds,  are  thought  to  have  originated  the 
cornucopia  of  the  ancients.  One  plant  of  this  order, 
Victoria  regdlis,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  aquatic 
plants,  produces  blossoms  15  inches,  and  leaves  0 feet, 
in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  eatable,  and  are  called  in 
South  'America,  Water  Maize, 
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1 NYMPHiEA  (Water  Lily).—  Sepals  4 ; petals  in- 
serted on  a fleshy  disk.  (Name  from  its  growing  m 
places  which  the  nymphs  were  supposed  to 
1 2 Nuphar  (Yellow  Water  Lily ).-Sepals  5 ; petah 
inserted  on  the  receptacle.  (Name  of  Greek  origin., 


NuniAR  LtJTEA  ( Common  Yellow  Water  Lily). 

1.  Nymphjea  (Water  Lily). 

1 N.  alba  (White  Water  Lily).— The  only  British 
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flowers  rise  above  the  water  under  the  influence  of  light, 
and  expand  only  during  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Towards  evening  they  close  and  sink  beneath  the 
surface. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  Nuphar  ( Yellow  Water  Lily). 

1.  N.  lutea  (Common  Yellow  Water  Lily). — Stigma 
with  14—20  rays,  which  do  not  extend  to  the  margin. 
— Rivers  and  ditches,  frequent.  Much  smaller  than  the 
last  in  all  its  parts.  Flower  yellow,  and  nearly  globose, 
smelling  like  brandy,  whence,  in  Norfolk,  and  xotl im- 
parts of  England,  it  is  called  Brandy-bottle.  The  Turks 
prepare  a cooling  drink  from  the  flowers,  which  they 
call  Pufer  (a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Noupliai). 
— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  N.  pumila  (Least  Yellow  Water  Lily). — Stigma 
of  § — 10  rays,  which  extend  beyond  the  margin.— 
Much  smaller  than  the  preceding,  from  which  it  differs 
principally  in  the  toothed  edge  of  the  stigma.  It  grows 
in  several  of  the  small  Highland  lakes. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

Quo  IV, — PAPAVERACEHC. — The  Poppy  Tribe. 

Sepals  2,  soon  falling  off ; petals  4 ; ovary  1 ; stigma 
rayed,  or  lobed  ; capsule  1 -celled,  manv-seeded;  seeds 


Ovary  of  the  Poppy. 

inserted  on  incomplete  partitions,  which  radiate  from 
the  sides  of  the  capsule,  but  do  not  meet  at  the  centre.  - 
Herbaceous  plants,  abounding  in  a milky  juice,  which 
is  narcotic,  and,  under  the  names  of  Opium,  Laudanum, 
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and  Morphia,  ranks  among  the  most  valuable  of  medi- 
cines. That  produced  by  Papdver  sommferum  is  alone 
used.  The  seeds  of  all  contain  a considerable  quantity 
of  oil,  Avhich  is  mild  and  wholesome. 

1.  Pa  paver  (Poppy). — Sligma  sessile,  rayed  ; capsule 
opening  by  pores  beneath  the  stigma.  (“  Named,  because 
it  is  administered  with  pap  (papa  in  Celtic)  to  induce 
sleep.” — Sir  IF.  J.  Hooker.) 

2.  Meconopsis  (Welsh  Poppy).— Style  short ; stigma 
of  few  rays  ; capsule  opening  by  pores  beneath  the  top. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying,  bearing  resemblance  to  a 
Poppy.) 

3.  Glaucium  (Horn  Poppy). — Stigma  2-lobed ; cap- 
sule pod-like,  2-celled,  2-valved.  (Name  from  the 
glaucous  line  of  the  foliage.) 

•1.  Giieeidonium  (Celandine). — Sligma  2-lobed;  cap- 
sule pod  like,  1 -cel  led,  2-valved;  seeds  crested.  (Named 
from  chelulon,  a swallow,  because,  as  .1  liny  tells  us,  that 
bird  discovered  that  its  juice  was  efficacious  in  restoring 
sight  to  its  young  when  blinded.) 

1.  Papavkr  (Poppy). 

* Capsules  bristly. 

1.  P.  Argembne  (Long  hough-headed  Poppy). — Cap- 
sule club-shaped  ; bristles  erect ; leaves  twice  pinnatificl. 

A small  species,  with  light  scarlet  petals,  black  at  the 

base,  occurring  sparingly  in  corn-fields.  (The  name 
Argembne,  from  argos,  slothful,  was  formerly  given  to 
Poppies,  from  their  narcotic  effects.) — hi.  June,  July. 
A nnual. 

2.  P.  hybrid  urn  (Round  Rough-headed  Poppy). — 
Capsule  nearly  globular  ; bristles  spreading;  leaves  twice 
pinnatifid. — In  corn-fields,  but  not  common.  Flowers 
deep  scarlet. — hi.  June,  July.  Annual. 

**  Capsules  smooth. 

3.  P.  dubium  (Long  Smooth -headed  Poppy).  — Cap- 
su'e  oblong  ; bristles  on  the  flower-stalks  close  pressed  ; 
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leaves  twice  pinnatifid. — In  cultivated  fields.  Flowers 
scarlet. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

4.  P.  Rhceas  (Common  Red  Poppy). — Capsules  nearly 
globular;  bristles  spreading;  leaves  pinnatifid,  cut.— 
The  common  Poppy  of  corn-fields.  Flow  rs  scarlet, 
often  black  at  the  base.— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 


papavek  Kit. i a.s  | Common  Ral  Pup]);/), 


t ■ somnlferum  (Opium  Poppy). — Capsu'e  nearly 
g obular  ; whole  plant  smooth  and  glaucous. — Common 
in  gardens,  and  sometimes  found  apparently  wild  in 
waste  ground ; but  its  native  country  is  unknown. 
Opium  is  procured  by  puncturing  the  unripe  capsules 
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of  tliis  plant,  and  collecting  the  juice,  which  exudes 
and  hardens.  The  seeds  are  destitute  of  narcotic  pro  - 
perties, and  afford  a wholesome  oil,  which  is  said  to  be 
much  used  in  adulterating  jlive  oil.  Flowers  usually 
white,  with  a purple  stain  at  the  base  of  the  petals  , hut 
the  colours  of  garden  varieties  are  endless.— hi.  July, 


August. 


Annual. 


2.  Meconopsis  {Welsh  Poppy). 

1 M.  Cdmbrica  (Yellow  Welsh  Poppy).— The  only 
British  species,  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  lore- 
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going  by  its  golden  yellow  flowers,  and  juice  of  the  same 
colour ; and  from  the  Horned  Poppy,  hy  its  slender 
growth,  and  gi’een,  not  glaucous  foliage.- — Rocky  places 
in  Wales,  Devonshire,  Westmoreland,  Ac. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 


3.  Glaucium  ( Horned  Poppy). 

1 . G.  luteum  (Yellow Horned  Poppy). — Pod  roughish ; 
leaves  embracing  the  stem,  wavy,  very  rough  and  glau- 
cous. A handsome  plant,  conspicuous  on  the  sandy  sea- 
shore with  its  hoary  foliage,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 
The  pods  are  cylindrical,  6 — 10  inches  long,  and  might 
at  first  sight  he  mistaken  for  flower-stems  hare  of 
leaves ; juice  yellow. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

* Two  other  species  have  been  found  in  England, 
M.  phceniceum^  and  M.violdceum,  called  hy  Hooker  and 
Arnott  Itoemeria  liybrida ; hut  they  are  not  considered 
to  he  indigenous. 
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4,  CheltdjNIUM  (Celandine). 

1.  C.  n ia jus  (Common  or  Greater  Celandine).  A he 
md\  British  species  ; not  uncommon  in  waste  places  and 
among  ruins,  bearing  its  yellow  flowers,  which  are  much 


chkudo.nium  MAJUS  (Common  Celandine). 


smaller  than  those  of  any  others  of  the  Poppy  tribe  in 
stalked  umbels;  the  leaves  are  iircgu’Mly pinnate  sli|h  ) 
hairy,  and  abound,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant, 
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orange-coloured  juice,  which  is  a violent  acrid  poison. 
It  is  a popular  remedy  for  warts,  and  lias  been  employed 
successfully  in  removing  films  from  the  cornea  of  the 
eye  ; a property  which,  Pliny  tells  us,  was  discovered 
by  swallows  ; and  hence  it  derived  its  name  from  cheli- 
rfon,  a swallow.  According  to  the  same  author,  it  comes 
into  flower  at  the  time  1111611  those  birds  arrive,  and 
fades  at  their  departure. — Perennial. 

* The  Lesser  Celandine  is  a species  of  Ranunculus, 
and  bears  little  resemblance,  either  in  appearance  or 
properties,  to  the  present  plant. 

Ord.  A'. — FUMARIACEiE. — The  Fumitory  Tribe. 

Sepals  2,  deciduous  ; petals  4,  irregular,  and  more  or 
less  united  and  swollen,  or  spurred  at  the  base  ; stamens 
0,  in  two  sets  ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  thread-like  ; stigma 
lobed  ; seed-vessel  1-or  2-seeded  ; seeds  shining,  crested. 
— Herbaceous  plants,  with  brittle  stems,  and  watery 
juice,  growing  mostly  in  temperate  climates.  Closely 
allied  to  the  Poppies,  from  which  they  may  well  be 
distinguished  by  their  irregular  corollas,  and  watery 
(not  milky)  juice. 

L Corydalis. — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is  spurred  at 
the  base  ; seed-vessel  many-seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek 
name  of  Fumitory.) 

2.  Fumaria  (Fumitory). — Petals  4,  of  which  one  is 
swollen  at  the  base  ; seed-vessel  1-seeded.  (Name  from 
fumus,  smoke  ; the  smoke  of  this  plant  being  said  by 
the  ancient  exorcists  to  have  the  power  of  expelling 
evil  spirits.) 

. 1 Corydalis. 

1.  C.  claviculata  (Climbing  Corydalis). — Stem  climb- 
ing ; leaves  pinnate,  ending  in  branched  tendrils. — • 
Pushy  places,  in  many  parts  of  Great  Pritain.  A long 
and  slender  plant,  with  delicate  green  stems  and  foliage, 
rising  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  by  the  help  of  the 
bushes  among  which  it  grows.  Flowers  in  small  clus- 
ters, yellowish  white. — Id.  June — August.  Annual. 

n 
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* Two  other  species  are  naturalized  in  Britain;  C. 
sol  id  a,  distinguished  by  its  unbranched  stem  and  purple 


flowers,  and  C.  lutea,  not  uncommon  on  old  walls  ; it 
is,  like  the  last,  destitute  of  tendrils,  and  bears  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

2.  Bum  Aria  (Fumitory). 

1.  F.  capreoldta  (Ramping  Fumitory).— Sepal*  as 
broad  as  the  corolla,  and  half  as  long ; fruit  globose 
notched.— Hedges  and  corn-fields,  common.  J lant 
generally  climbing  by  the  help  of  its  twisted  leaf-stalks. 
! Foliage  of  a delicate  green;  flowers  pale  pink,  or 
cream-coloured,  tipped  with  purple. — FI.  May  August, 
Annual. 
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2.  F.  officinalis  (Common  Fumitory). — Sepals  nar- 
rower than  the  corolla  ; fruit  nearly  globose,  terminating 
abruptly. — In  fields  and  waste  places,  common.  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  last  by  its  smaller  sepals  and  petals, 


FCMAitiA  officinAus  (Common  Fumitory). 

■which  are  rose-coloured,  tipped  with  purple  ; it  gene- 
iall\  grows  erect. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Annual. 

•Several  smaller  varieties  of  Fumitory  are  not  1111- 
fiequently  met  with,  which  some  botanists  consider 
distinct  species,  and  name  as  such.  In  these  the  fruit 
^ inore  or  ^ess  pointed ; and  there  are  other  minute 
tlinerences  which  cannot  be  detected  without  accurate 
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exam  illation.  They  are  described  by  Hooker  and  A mutt, 
under  the  names  of  F.  parvijiora,  Vaillantii  and 
micrantha. 

Ohd.  VI  . — CRUCIFEILE. — The  Cruciferous  Tin  re. 

A very  large  and  important  Order,  well  described  by 
the  name  cruciferous,  or  cruciform,  there  being  inva- 
riably 4 petals,  which  are  placed  cross-wise  ; stamens  G, 


CRUCIFORM  FT.OWF.ll. 

of  which  two  opposite  ones  are  shorter  than  the  rest ; 
seed-vessel  either  a long  pod,  a silique,  composed  of  two 
waives  and  a central  partition,  or  a shorter  pod,  called 
a silicic,  or  pouch,  which  is  for  the  most  part,  but  not 
always,  similarly  constructed.  At  the  base  of  the  sta- 
mens are  generally  two  green  glands,  which  secrete 
honey.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  Order  possess,  in 
their  wild  state,  stimulant  properties  and  an  acrid 
ilavonr  ; in  medicine  they  afford  a valuable  remedy  lor 
the  scurvy.  Under  cultivation,  many  of  them  assume 
a succulent  habit  of  growth,  and  hold  the  first  rank 
among  esculent  vegetables.  The  various  kinds  of  ca  > 
bage,  kale,  brocoli,  turnip,  radish,  and  cress  are  the 
most  remarkable  examples.  They  contain  a great  deal 
f nitrogen  gas,  to  the  presence  of  which  is  to  be 
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attributed  their  unpleasant  odour  when  rotting.  Some 
contain  a large  portion  of  sulphur.  Oil  is  contained  in 
the  seeds  of  many,  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  a valu- 
able article  of  commerce.  There  are  about  800  species, 
one-eighth  of  which  only  are  found  in  America  ; the 
remainder,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit  the  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Upwards  of  200 
grow  in  the  frigid  zone,  where  they  form  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  vegetation. 

This  Order  contains  all  the  plants  which  were  placed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  Class  Tetradynamia ; that  is,  all  such 
as  are  distinguished  by  having  6 stamens,  4 long  and 
2 short.  Modern  botanists  found  the  main  distinctions 
of  the  genera  on  the  position  of  the  radicle  or  embryo 
root  with  relation  to  the  cotyledons,  or  seed-lobes  ; but 
as  this  arrangement  presents  difficulties  to  the  young 
student  in  botany,  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  adopt 
it  here. 


Seed-vessel,  a pouch  (silicle)  or  short  pod. 

t Pouch  2-valved,  with  a centred  vertical  partition. 

1.  Thlaspi  (Penny  Cress). — Pouch  rounded,  flat, 
notched  ;■  valves  boat-shaped,  winged  at  the  back  ; seeds 
numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  thlao,  to  flatten.) 

2.  Capsella  (Shepherd’s  Purse). — Pouch  inversely 
heart-shaped,  flat ; valves  boat-shaped,  keeled,  but  not 
winged ; seeds  numerous.  (Name,  a little  capsa,  or 
seed-case.) 

3.  Hutchinsia. — Pouch  elliptical,  entire  ; valves  boat 
shaped,  keeled,  not  winged  ; cells  2-seeded.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Miss  Hutchins,  of  Ilantry,  Ireland,  an  emi- 
nent botanist.) 

4.  Ieesdaria. — Pouch  roundish,  notched ; valves 
boat-shaped,  keeled  ; cells  2-seeded  ; stamens  having  a 
little  scale  at  the  base  of  each,  within.  (Named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Teesdrde,  a Yorkshire  botanist.) 

o.  Lepidium  (Pepper-wort). — Pouch  roundish;  valves 
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keeled ; cells  1 -seeded  ; petals  equal.  (Name  from  tlie 
Greek  lepis,  a scale,  from  the  shape  of  the  pouches.) 

6.  Cochlearia  (Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  globose,  or 
nearly  so  ; valves  not  flattened,  1 -nerved;  seeds  numerous. 
(Name  from  cochlear , a spoon,  from  the  shape  of  the 
leaves.) 

7.  Armoracia  (Morse  Radish). — Pouch  globose,  or 
nearly  so  ; valves  not  flattened,  nerveless ; seeds  nume- 
rous. (Name  from  Armorica,  Brittany,  where  it  is 
abundant.) 

8.  Subularia  (Awl-wort).  — Pouch  oval;  valves 
flattened,  boat-shaped;  seeds  numerous.  (Name  from 
suhula,  an  awl,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

1).  Draba  (Whitlow  Grass). — Pouch  oval,  or  oblong  ; 
valves  slightly  convex ; seeds  many,  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  drahe,  acrid.) 

tf  Poach  without  a central  vertical  partition. 

10.  C’ a id  (Sea  Rocket).— Row  (A  angular,  with  a 
horizontal  joint;  lower  division  containing  a pendent 
need,  the  upper  an  erect  seed,  and  soon  falling  oil'.  (Name 
of  Arabic  origin.) 

11.  Cramb£  (Sea  Kale). -dPouch  2-jomted ; upper 
cell  containing  one  pendent  seed,  which  is  supported  on 
a stalk  springing  from  the  base  of  the  cell ; lower  joint 
seedless.  (Name  from  the  Greek  cramh'e,  cabbage.) 

12.  SenebiAra  (Wart  Cress). — Pouch,  2-lobed,  roug  i, 

not  bursting;  cells  1 -seeded.  (Name  in  honour  of  M. 

Senehier,  an  eminent  Genevese  naturalist.) 

Seed-vessel,  a silique  or  long  pod. 
f Pod  opening  hg  two  valves. 

13.  Dentaria  (Coral-root). — Pod  narrow,  pointed  , 

valves  flat,  nerveless;  seeds  in  a single  row,  on  broad 
stalks.  (Name  dens,  a tooth,  from  the  teeth-like  divi- 
sion of  the  root.)  . 7 

14.  CARDAMiNk  (Bitter  Cress). — Pod  linear ; valves 

flat,  nerveless,  separating  with  an  clastic  spring ; seeds 
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in  a single  row,  oil  tliread-like  stalks.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  carclia,  the  heart,  and  damao,  to  fortify,  from  its 
supposed  strengthening  properties.) 

15.  Arabis  (Rock  Cress). — Pod  linear;  valves  flat, 
ohtuse,  with  one  nerve  or  several  veins;  stigma  nearly 
sessile;  seeds  in  a single  row.  (Name  from  being' 
originally  an  Arabian  genus.) 

16.  Turritis  (Tower  Mustard). — Pod  linear,  2-edged  : 
valves  prominently  nerved;  seeds  in  two  rows.  (Name 
from  turris,  a tower,  either  from  its  towering  form,  or 
its  usual  place  of  growth.) 

1 7.  Barbarea  (Winter  Cress). — Pod  linear,  4-angled ; 
valves  with  prominent  nerve;  seeds  in  a single  row  ; 
calyx  erect.  (Name  from  St.  Barbara , to  whom  it  was 
anciently  dedicated.) 

18.  Nasturtium  (Cress). — -Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
short;  valves  convex,  nerveless;  seeds  irregularly  placed 
in  two  rows;  calyx  spreading.  (Name  from  uasus  tortus, 
a distorted  nose,  on  account  of  the  pungent  properties 
of  the  plant.) 

19.  Sisymbrium  (Hedge  Mustard). — Pod  rounded,  or 
angular ; valves  convex,  with  three  (or  rarely  one) 
nerves  ; stigma  entire  ; seeds  in  a single  row,  not  striated ; 
seed  stalks  slender.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

20.  Alliaria  (Garlic  Mustard). — Pod  long,  linear, 
rounded;  valves  slightly  3-nerved  ; seeds  striated ; seed- 
stalks  flat.  (Name  from  the  Latin  allium,  garlic.) 

21.  Erysimum  (Treacle  Mustard). — Pod  4-sided;  valves 
keeled ; stigma  ohtuse,  entire,  or  notched ; seeds  in  a single 
row,  smooth,  not  margined.  (Name  from  the  Greek  eruo, 
to  cure,  on  account  of  the  supposed  virtues  of  the  plant.) 

22.  Chkiranthus  (Wall  Flower). — Pod  flattened; 
valves  with  a prominent  nerve  ; stigma  of  two  spreading 
lobes ; calyx  erect,  two  opposite  sepals  bulging  at  the 
base.  (Name  of  Arabic  origin.) 

23.  Mattiiiola  (Stock). — Pod  cylindrical,  or  flat- 
tened ; stigma  of  two  converging  lobes  ; seeds  generally 
with  a membranous  border.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Matthiolus , an  Italian  botanist.) 
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24.  Brassica  (Cabbage). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical, 
beaked;  valves  1 -nerved;  seeds  globose,  in  a single  row; 
calyx  erecf.  (Named  from  the  Celtic  Bresic,  a cabbage.) 

25.  SinApis  (Mustard). — Pod  nearly  cylindrical,  taper- 
ing, beaked ; valves  with  3 or  5 (rarely  one)  nerves ; seeds 
globose,  in  a single  row;  calyx  spreading.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  sindpi,  mustard.) 

2G.  Diplotaxis  (Rocket). — Pod  flattened;  valves  1- 
nerved  ; seeds  oblong,  in  two  rows ; calyx  spreading. 
(Name  in  Greek,  denoting  two-rowed) 

ft  l3od  ivithout  valves. 

27.  Eaphanus  (Radish). — Pod  swollen,  imperfectly 
jointed,  tapering;  seeds  globular;  calyx  spreading. 
(Name  in  Greek,  denoting  early  appearance  or  quick 
growth.) 

1.  ThlaSPI  ( Penny  Cress). 

1.  T.  arvense  (Mithridate  Mustard,  or  Penny  Cress). 
— Pouch  round,  Hat,  with  very  broad  wings,  and  a deep 
notch ; •seeds  striated ; leaves  oblong,  arrow-shaped  at 
the  base,  toothed,  smooth. — In  cultivated  or  waste 
ground,  but  not  common.  Penny  cress  derives  its  name 
from  the  resemblance  which  its  seed-vessels  in  size  and 
shape  bear  to  silver  pennies;  its  longer  name  it  received 
from  having  been  “ formerly  used  in  the  Mithridate 
confection,  an  elaborate  hodge-podge,  now  laid  aside.” — 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  The  flowers  are  white,  and  very  small 
in  comparison  with  the  pouches. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

2.  T.  perfoliatum  (Perfoliate  Penny  Cress). — Pouch 
inversely  heart-shaped ; style  shorter  than  the  notch  of 
the  pouch  ; seeds  3 to  4 in  a cell,  smooth  ; stem-leaves 
oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base. — Limestone  pastures 
in  Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  but  rare.  Flowers 
white.  FI.  April,  May.  Annual. 

3.  T.  alpestre  (Alpine  Penny  Cress). — Pouch  in- 
versely heart-shaped,  abrupt ; style  longer  than  the 
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notch  of  the  pouch  ; seeds  numerous ; stem-leaves  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base ; stem  simple. — Mountainous  lime- 
stone pastures  in  the  north  of  England ; rare. — El. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 


1. 

The 


'i he  as  pi  akv£ns£  (Penny  Cvcss). 

2.  Capsella  (Shepherd's  Purse). 

h . Bursa  Pastoms  ((  ommon  Shepherd’s  Purse), 
oidy  species.  A common  weed,  to  he,  found 
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almost  every  part  of  the  world,  varying  considerably  in 
luxuriance,  according  to  soil  and  situation.  In  stony 
ground  it  grows  only  a few  inches  high,  but  in  rich 
soil  it  attains  two  feet.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  'TMaspi,  but  has  recently  been  separated 


cai’sella  bursa-pastoris  (Common  Shepherd's  Purse). 

from  that  genus,  on  account  of  its  wanting  the  cna- 
racteristic  winged  valves.  The  whole  plant  is  more 
or  less  rough  with  hairs ; the  root  leaves  are  pmnatihd, 
those  on  the  stem  oblong,  toothed,  and  arrow-shaped  a. 
the  base.— FI.  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  Annual. 
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3.  Hutchinsia. 

1.  IT.  -petrosa  (Eock  Hutchinsia). — The  only  British 
species.  A pretty  little  plant,  from  2 to  4 inches  high, 
growing  on  limestone  rocks  in  several  parts  of  England 


hutchinsia  petii.ea  (Rock  Jlukhinsia). 


and  Wales.  The  leaves  are  elegantly  pinnate  ; the  petals 
white  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx:  the  seeds  two 
in  each  cell. — FI.  March,  April.  Annual. 

4.  Teesdalia. 

1.  T.  nudicaulis  (Nakcd-stalked  Teesdalia).— The 
on  y ritish  species.  A minute  and  not  an  inelegant 
p ant,  rearing  several  stems,  which  terminate  in  small 
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corymbs  of  white  Jiowers,  with  unequal  petals,  the  cen- 
tral stem  being  always  bare  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
pinnatifid,  and  grow  in  a horizontal  direction,  closely 
pressed  to  the  ground. — Dry  banks  ; not  common. — 4 1. 
May.  Annual. 


ri:i:sn.U.iA  nudicauus  (Naked  stalked  Teesdalia). 


5.  LepJdium  [Pepper-wort). 

1.  L.  lalif  >lium  (Broad-leaved  Pepper-wort). — Leaves 
egg-shaped,  pointed,  simple,  smooth  ; pouch  oval,  entire. 
— In  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea-coast;  rare.  The 
largest  British  species,  remarkable  for  its  dull  glaucous 
hue.  Flowers  numerous,  small,  white,  in  leafy  clusters. 
— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  rude  rale  (Narrow-leaved  Pepper-wort). — Leaves 
smooth,  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  toothed ; upper  ones 
linear,  entire ; petals  wanting ; stamens  2. — Waste 
places  near  the  sea  : smaller  than  the  preceding. — FI. 
June.  Annual. 

3.  L.  campesiri  (Field  Pepper-wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow ~sh aped  at  tne  base  ; pouch  rough  " ith 
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minute  scales ; style  scarcely  longer  then  the  notch. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


i.epIdium  I.AT1FOLIUM  (Broad-lecu\:  leu  cr-wort). 


4.  L.  Smith'd  (Hairy  Pepper-wort). — Leaves  downy, 
upper  ones  arrow-shaped  at  the  base  ; pouch  not  scaly  : 
style  much  longer  than  the  notch. — These  last  two  are 
.common  hedge-plants,  of  erect  growth,  and  downy  habit, 
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made  more  conspicuous  by  tlieir  boary  foliage  and 
numerous  pouches,  than  by  then*  minute  white  flowers. 
L.  campestre  is  an  annual,  and  sends  up  a single  stem  ; 
L.  Smithii  is  perennial,  and  sends  up  several  stems, 
which  are  woody  near  the  base.  The  latter  is  the  less 
common  of  the  two. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


•lepIdium  campestre  (Field  Pepper-wort). 

6.  Coohlearia  (Scurvy  Grass). 

1.  C.  officinalis  (Common  Scurvy  Grass).—  Povrh 
nearly  globose ; root-leaves  between  heart-  and  kidney- 
shaped, stalked  ; stem-leaves  oblong,  sessile,  slightly  lobed, 
toothed  at  the  base,  all  fleshy.— On  the  muddy  sea-shore, 
common.  Stem  often  much  branched  ; flowers  m rather 
large  corymbs,  white.  A smaller  variety  is  common  on 
the  Highland  mountains,  which  is  made  by  some  botan- 
ists a distinct  species  under  the  name  of  G.  Groenlandica 
(Greenland  Scurvy  Grass).— FI.  May.  Annual. 

2.  C.  Anglica  (English  Scurvy  Grass).— Pouch  ellip- 
tical veined  ; root-leaves  oblong,  entire,  stalked  ; stem- 
leaves  oblong,  toothed  at  the  base,  sessile.— Sea-shores  ; 


Cruciferous  tribe. 
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common.  Slenderer  than  the  last,  with  leaves  more 
entire,  and  larger  pouches. — FI.  May — Aug.  Annual. 


COCHleari a officjnAlis  ( Common  Scurvy  Grats). 


3.  C.  Ddnica  (Danish  Scurvy  Grass). — Pouch  ovate, 
veined  ; leaves  all  stalked,  lobed  and  nearly  triangular. 
— Cliffs  and  hedges  near  the  sea,  very  common,  much 
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smaller  than  either  of  the  preceding.  FI.  March — June. 
Annual. 

■-  The  plants  of  this  genus  derive  their  English  name 
from  the  relief  which  they  afford  to  persons  suffering 
from  scurvy,  a disease  to  which  sailors  are  particularly 


cociileAria  dAnica  (Danish  Scurvy  Crass). 


liable,  in  consequence  of  their  being  debarred  from  the 
use  of  fresh  vegetables.  Many  other  plants  ol  the  same 
tribe  possess  antiscorbutic  properties  to  an  equal  de- 
gree ; but  these  are  particularly  available  from  always 
growing  near  the  sea.  The  use  ol  lime-juice  in  tin; 
navy  and  merchant  service  has  of  late  years  rendered 
the  attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease  much  less  frequent 
than  they  used  to  be. 

7.  Armoracia  ( Water  Radish). 

1.  A.  amphibia  (Amphibious  Yellow  Cress,  Great  Water 
liadisli). — Leaves  pinnatifid  or  deeply  serrated;  roots 
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stringy ; petals  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx. — A laro-e 
plant,  growing  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  remarkable  tor 
the  number  of  long  stringy  roots  which  it  sends  out 

from  the  lower  joints  of  the  stem. — FI.  June Almost. 

Perennial. 

* Horse  Eadish,  which  is  placed  by  some  botanists 
in  the  genus  Cochlearia,  is  now  referred  to  the  present 
genus  under  the  name  of  Armor&cia  rusticdna.  It  cun 
scarcely  be  considered  a native. 

8.  Subularia  {Awl-wort). 

1.  S.  aquatic  a (Water  Awl-wort).—  The  only  species. 
— A small  plant  common  on  the  banks  of  Alpine  lakes! 
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sijbulAria  aquAtic a (1  rater  A icl~wort). 


The  roots  are  composed  of  long  white  fibres,  the  leaves 
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all  grow  from  the  roots,  and  are.  awl-shaped.  The 
flowers  are  small,  and  are  sometimes  perfected  under 
water. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

9.  Praha  ( Whitlow  Grass). 

1.  D.  verna  (Vernal  Whitlow  Grass). — Flower-stalk 
leafless ; petals  deeply  cloven  ; leaves  narrow-pointed, 
somewhat  toothed,  hairy. — A humble  little  plant  with 
scanty  foliage,  and  inconspicuous  white  flowers,  but  not 
without  interest  from  its  appearing  very  early  in  the 
year;  common  on  walls  and  dry  banks.  A variety  is 
found  on  Ben  Lawers  with  inflated  seed-vessels. — FI. 
February — May.  Annual. 

2.  /A  av- aides  (Yellow  Alpine  Whitlow-grass). — 
Flower- stalk  leafless,  smooth  ; petals  notched,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; style  much  longer  than  the  stamens  ; 
leaves  narrow,  pointed,  rigid,  glossy,  keeled  and  fringed. 


DRABA  VEHI’A  (Venial  Whitlow  Grass). 

— On  rocks  and  walls  at  Pennard  Castle  near  -Swansea, 
where  it  forms  dense  tufts,  conspicuous  with  bright 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 

3.  D.  inedna  (Twisted  Whitlow-grass). — Stem-leaves 
narrow,  toothed,  hoary ; petals  entire pouch  twisted.— 
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Mountainous  rucks.  Remarkable  for  tire  down  on  its 
leaves,  which  is  forked  in  a star-like  manner  ; Steins 
from  4 to  6 inches  high,  bearing  white  flowers. — FI. 
June,  July.  Biennial. 

4.  D.  murdlis  (Speedwell-leaved  Wliitlow-grass). — - 
Stem  leafy,  branched ; leaves  rough,  egg-shaped,  blunt, 


C'AKfl.f.  M.UtlTIMA  (Purple  Sex  llocl.x'). 


toothed,  embracing  the  stem  ; pedicels  spreading  hori- 
zontally Limestone  mountains,  not  common  ; growing 
Irom  0 to  1 2 inches  high  ; flowers  white. — FI.  May. 
Annual. 

Another  species,  D.  rupestris  (Rock  Whitlow-  grass), 
grows  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Highland  moun- 
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tains,  but  is  very  rare.  It  is  found  in  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks,  and  among  moss,  scarcely  reaching  tv  o 
inches  in  height,  and  forming  tufts  of  soft  fringed  leaves 
-with  several  flower-stems  from  the  same  root. 


10.  Ca KiLk  (Sea  Rochet). 

1 C maritima  (Purple  Sea  Pocket). — The  only 
British  species.  Common  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  where 
it  grows  in  a bushy  manner,  with  zig-zag  branched 
Mm*  bearing  fleshy,  variously  cut,  glaucous  leaves,  and 


CRA 


Mni  MAitfriMA  (Sea  Kule). 


corymbs  of  lilac  flowers.  The.  seed-vessels  arc 
curious  construction,  each  containing  two  set < s, 
the  lower  is  erect,  the  upper  pendent.  ' • 
September.  Annual. 


of  very 
of  which 
June — 
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11.  Cr.uibe  (Sea  Kale). 

1.  C.  marUima  (Sea  Kale). — This  is  the  plant  which 
is  so  well  known  in  gardens  as  an  esculent  vegetable. 
The  part  which  is  eaten  is  the  leaf-stalk  blanched  by 
being  kept  from  the  action  of  light. — It  is  found  on 
A'arious  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  and  differs  in  no  respect 
from  garden  specimens  as  they  appear  rvhen  the  forcing 
is  over. — FI.  June.  Perennial. 


skvkbi era  cORdNOPTJS  (Lessor  Wart  Cress's 


12.  Sexebikr.v  (Wart  Cress). 

1.  S.  Coronopm  (Water  Cress,  or  Swine’s  Cress). — 
Pouch  undivided,  rough  with  little  sharp  points  ; sttjle 
prominent  — Acommon  roadside  weed,  with  trailinglcafy 
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stems,  and  clusters  of  very  small  whitish  flowers— FI. 
all  the  summer.  ''Annual. 


dkctAima  uoi.BtPKRA  ( liulbiferous  Coral-root). 

2.  S'.  dulyma  (Lesser  Wart  Cress). — Pouch,  notched 
of  two  wrinkled  lobes  ; style  very  short.  A common 
roadside  weed  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  It 
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differs  from  the  last  in  having  a more  slender  stem,  and 
more  finely  cut  leaves.  It  emits  a very  powerful  smell, 
like  that  of  Pepper-cress,  especially  when  trodden  on,  or 
in  hot  weather;  and  is  particularly  nauseous  to  the 
taste. — FI.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 

13.  DentAria  ( Coral-root ). 

1.  D.  bulbifera  (Bulbiferous  Coral-root) — AY  ell  dis- 
tinguished from  any  other  British  plant  in  the  Order,  by 
its  purple  flowers,  its  whitish  toothed  roots,  and  dark 
purple,  scaly  bulbs,  which  grow  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  falling  off  when  mature  produce  new 
plants. — In  shady  places ; rare. — FI.  April,  May.  Per- 
ennial. 

1 he  little  bulbs  produced  by  this  plant  and  some 
of  the  Lily  Iribe,  are  to  be  considered  as  modified 
leaf-buds,  from  which  they  scarcely  differ,  except  in 
being  easily  removed  without  receiving  any  injury. 


14.  Cardamine  ( Bitter  Cress). 

1.  C.  amtira  (Large-flowered  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves 
pinnate,  without  stipules;  root  leaflets  roundish,  those 
of  the  stem  toothed  or  angular;  stem  creeping  at  the 
base;  stifle  oblique. — By  the  banks  of  rivers  and  canals; 
not  common.  The  flowers  are  large  and  handsome, 
white,  with  purple  anthers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

'2.  C.  pratensis  (Cuckoo-flower  or  Ladies’  smock). — 
Leaves  pinnate,  without  stipules;  root  leaflets  roundish, 
slightly  angular,  those  of  the  stem  entire;  style  straight. 
A common  and  very  pretty  meadow  plant  with  large 
lilac  flowers.  “ They  come  with  the  Cuckoo,”  says  Sir 
•1.  L.  Smith,  “whence  one  of  their  English  as  well  as 
Latin  names  (Flos  cuculi) ; and  they  cover  the  meadows 
as  with  linen  bleaching,  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  other.  They  are  associated  with  pleasant  ideas  of 
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Cardamin £ PHATJ3NS1S  ( Cuckoo-flower , or  Ladies'  Smock ) 
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cardamin£  hirsiIta 
(Hairy  Hitter  Cress). 


SISYMBRIUM  THAI. I ANUM,  p.  01. 
(Thale  Cress). 
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spring,  and  join  with  the  white  Saxifrage,  the  Cowslip, 
Primrose,  and  Hare-bell  to  compose  many  a rustic  nose- 
gay.'"’ A double  variety  is  sometimes  found  wild,  which 
is  remarkably  proliferous,  the  leaflets  producing  new 
plants  when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and 
the  flowers,  as  they  wither,  sending  up  a stalked  flower- 
bud  from  their  centres. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

15.  ('.  impatiens  (Narrow-leaved  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves 
pinnate;  stipules  fringed. — Moist  rocks  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England;  rare. — FI.  May, 
June.  Annual. 

4.  C.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Bitter  Cress). — Leaves  pinnate, 
without  stipules;  leaflets  stalked,  toothed;  pods  erect. 
— A common  weed  everywhere,  varying  in  size  according 
to  soil  and  situation,  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
height.  In  dry  localities  it  ripens  its  seeds  in  March 
or  April,  and  withers  away;  but  in  damper  places 
continues  in  flower  all  the  summer,  the  leaves  and 
young  flower-stems  afford  an  agreeable  salad,  lhe 
[flowers  are  white,  very  small,  and  often  imperfect,  and 
are  soon  overtopped  by  the  lengthening  pods,  the  valves 
of  which,  when  ripe,  curl  up  with  an  elastic  spring  it 
touched,  and  fly  oil',  scattering  the  seeds  to  a considerable 
distance. — El.  all  the  Summer.  Annual. 


15.  Arabis  ( Roclc  Cress). 

1.  A.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Bock  Cress).— Leaves  all  rough 
with  hairs,  those  of  the  stem  numerous,  heart-shaped, 
embracing  the  stem. — A stiff,  erect  plant,  frequent  m 
many  parts  of  Great  Britain  on  walls  and  banks. 
Flowers  small,  white. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

2.  A.  petrcea  (Alpine  Rock  Cress).— Leaves  smooth, 
pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at  the  base  ; those  of  the 
stem  simple,  sessile. — ( )n  rocks  in  Scotland  and  v\  ales. 
Floaters  larger  than  the  last,  tinged  with  purple.  FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 
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* Three  oilier  species  are  found  in  various  parts  ot 
Britain:  A.  strict  a (Bristol  Rock  Cress),  which  grows 
on  St.  Vincent’s  Rocks,  Clifton,  and  resembles  Sisym- 
brium thalidnum,  but  has  larger  flowers',  A.  ciliata, 
which  grows  at  Connemara,  Ireland,  and  Glen  Esk, 
Scotland,  and  has  leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  and 
fringed  at  the  edges  ; and  A.  Turrita,  "which  grows  on 
old  walls  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  The  last  is  a 
doubtful  native ; its  flowers  are  furnished  with  bracts, 
and  the  pods  are  curved  downwards  as  they  ripen. 


16.  Turritis  (Tower  Mustard). 

1.  T.  glabra  (Smooth  Tower  Mustard). — The  only 
British  species,  resembling  in  habit  the  preceding  genus, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  having  the  seeds  in 
two  rows  instead  of  one.  The  root-leaves  are  toothed 
and  rough,  those  of  the  stem  entire  and  smooth ; the 
flowers  are  pale  yellow.- — It  grows  on  banks,  and  is  most 
common  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. — FI.  May,  June. 
Annual. 


17.  Barbarea  ( Winter  Cress). 

1.  JJ.  vulgaris  (Common  Winter  Cress). — Lower 
leaves  lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  roundish;  ripper  obovate 
toothed. — Common  in  moist  waste  ground,  where  it  may 
be  readily  detected  by  its  smooth,  shining,  dark  green 
leaves,  and  its  erect  angular  stem  bearing  numerous 
bright  yellow  flowers.  A variety  with  double  flowers  is 
frequent  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Yellow  Rocket. 
• — FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 

* Another  species,  B.  proecox  (Early  Winter  Cress), 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  West  of  England,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its  slender  habit  and 
narrow  leaves,  and  by  being  a Biennial. 


crucifer^. 


turrItis  glabra  ( Smooth  Tower  Mustard). 
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barbar£a  vui.gAris  ( Cowman  Winter  Cress). 

18.  Nasturtium  (Cress). 

* Flowers  white. 

1.  iV.  officinale  (Common  Water  Cress). — Leaves  pin- 

nate ; leaflets  roundish  or  oblong,  toothed. — Abundant 
in  rivulets  and  ponds,  and,  near  large  towns,  extensively 
cultivated  as  a salad.  The  only  plant  for  which  it  can 
well  he  mistaken  by  water-cress  gatherers  has  hollow 
leaf-stalks,  and  serrated  leaflets,  which  this  has  not. — - 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* * Flowers  yellow. 

2.  A.  s>/lvestre  ( Creeping  Yellow  Cress). — Leaves  pin- 
nate; root  creeping. — Watery  places;  not  common. — - 
f 1.  J line — September.  Perennial 
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3.  iV.  terrestre  (Annual  Yellowy  Cress). — Leaves  pinna- 
tifid  ; root  fibrous  ; petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Watery  places. — F'.  -June — September.  Annual. 


nasturtium  officii*  Alk  (Common  Water  Cress). 


19.  Sisymbrium  ( Hedge  Mustard). 

1.  S.  officinale  (Common  Hedge  Mustard). — Pods 
downy,  close  pressed  to  the  stem ; leaves  hairy,  deeply 
lobed,  with  the  points  turned  backward,  the  terminal 
lobe  large ; stem  rough. — An  unattractive  plant,  witli 
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erect  branches,  from  1 to  2 feet  liigli,  and  small  yellow 
flowers.  It  grows  in  waste  places,  and  by  roadsides, 
where  it  seems  to  have  a peculiar  aptitude  for  collecting 
and  retaining  dust. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 


sisymbrium  officin  Ai.fi  (Common  Hedge  Mustard). 

2.  >S.  Irio  (London  liockct). — Leaves  deeply  lobed, 
" ith  the  points  turned  backward,  toothed,  smooth  as 
w(;ll  as  the  stem  ; pods  erect. — A leafy  herb  about  2 
leet  high,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  growing  in  waste 
ground  chiefly  about  London,  where  it  covered  the 
ground  in  the  spring  after  the  great  lire. — FI.  July, 
August.  Annual. 

•1.  »S.  Sophia  (Mixwecd). — Leaves  twice  pinnatitid, 
slightly  hairy  ; petals  shorter  than  the  calyx.— More 
filcndei  than  either  of  the  preceding,  with  small  greenish 
yellow  petals,  which  are  almost  hid  by  the  calyx,  and 
numerous  erect  pods,  which  when  ripe  have  the  appear- 
aneo  of  being  beaded,  from  the  numerous  projecting  seeds. 
Not  uncommon  in  waste  places.  It  was  called  "by  the 
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old  herbalists  Sophia  Chirurgdrum,  “ the  Wisdom  of 
Surgeons,”  from  its  supposed  virtue  in  curing  wounds. 


ai.i.iaria  offioinAus  (Garlic  Mustard). 


4.  S.  thalidnum  (Thale  Cress,  or  Wall  Cress).—  Leave* 
oblong,  somewhat  toothed,  hairy;  root-leaves  slightly 
stalked;  stem  branched;  pods  angular,  twice  as  long  as 
their  stalks.— Common  on  dry  banks  and  walls.  A 
slender  plant,  with  few  stem-leaves  and  minute  white 
flowers,  from  G to  12  inches  high. — FI.  May  Juy- 
Annual. 
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20.  Alliaria  (Garlic-M ustard) . 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Garlic-Mustard,  Jack-by-the-Hedyc. 
or  bauce-alone).  Leaves  broadly  heart-shaped,  stalked* 
verny,  with  numerous  broad  teeth.— An  early  flower’ 
mg  hedge-plant,  with  delicate  green  leaves  and  snow- 
white  flowers.  I he  whole  plant  emits,  when  bruised 
a nauseous  scent  of  garlic,  from  which  it  derives  its 
Latin  and  English  names.— FI.  April— June  Ann 


Cll EI ItAN THUS  C'HEIBI  (IVllH-floWCr). 
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21.  Erysimum  ( Treacle-Mustard ). 

1.  E.  cheiranthoid.es  (Worm-seed  Treacle-Mustard). — 
Leaves  narrow,  slightly  toothed,  roughish  with  three- 
forked bristles  ; pods  erect  on  spreading  stalks. — Fields, 
gardens,  and  waste  places.  A branched  herb,  1 to  2 
feet  high,  with  dull  green,  sessile  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  with  whitish  sepals. — FI.  J uly,  August.  Annual. 

* Another  species,  E.  orientdle  (Hare’s-ear  lreacle- 
Mustard),  with  smooth  entire  leaves,  and  cream-coloured 
flowers,  grows  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  ol  Essex,  Slit- 
folk,  and  Sussex. 

22.  CheiranthUs  ( Wall-flower ). 

1.  C.  Che'iri  (Wall-flower). — The  only  British  species, 
flourishing  best  on  the  walls  of  old  buildings,  and 
flowering  nearly  all  the  summer,  although  scantily  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  Many  beautiful  varieties  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  some  of  which  have  double  flowers. 
— Biennial. 


23.  Mattiuola  (Slock). 

1 . M.  incdna  (Hoary  Shrubby  Stock). — Stem  shrubby, 
leaves  hoary  with  down,  entire  ; pods  without  glands. — * 
The  origin  of  the  garden  Stock.  On  the  southern  sea- 
shore of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  especially  about  Niton. 
Flowers  light  purple. — El.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

2.  M.  sinudta  (Great  Sea  Stock).— Stem  herbaceous, 
spreading  ; leaves  oblong,  downy,  the  lower  ones  imper- 
fectly lobed  ; pods  rough  with  prickles. — Sandy  sea- 
coasts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall ; flowers  dull  purple, 
fragrant  by  night. — El.  August.  Biennial. 

24.  BrASSICA  (Cabbage). 

1.  B.  campestris  (Common  wild  Navew). — Root-leaves 
] yrate,  toothed,  roughish ; stem-leaves  Smooth,  heart- 
shaped,  tapering  to  a point ; all  somewhat  glaucous. — ■ 
Borders  of  fields ; common*  Often  confounded  with 
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MATTHioLA  incAna  (Hoary  Shrubby  Stock). 

V** lo.Ch  /r',m  'v]licll>  however,  it  may  readily  be  dis- 
nguished  by  the  smoothness  and  glaucous  hue  of  its 
upper  leaves.-*!  June,  July.  Annual. 

, R °^ea  (Sea  Cabbage).  — lloot  stem-like,  fleshy; 

elves  perfectly  smooth,  glaucous,  waved,  lobecl ; stem 
leaves  oblong  obtuse.— The  original  of  all  the  varieties 
garden  cabbage,  growing  on  several  parts  of  the  sea- 
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coast. — F leavers  lemon-coloured,  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding.— FI.  May,  August.  Biennial. 

3.  B.  Moriensis  (Isle  of  Man  Cabbage).— Leaves  glau- 
cous, pinnatifid ; stem  nearly  leafless ; pods  four-angled ; 
beak  1-  to  3 -seeded. — Sandy  sea-shores  on  the  north- 
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western  coast  of  Britain. — Flowers  bright  lemon-coloured, 
veined  with  purple. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* Two  other  species  of  Brdssica  are  described  by 
botanists  ; B.  Napus  (Rape  or  Cole-seed),  which  is  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds,  the 
refuse  being  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-cake,  for  feeding 
cattle ; and  B.  Napa  (the  common  Turnip) ; neither  of 
which  is  really  wild.  Brocoli  and  Cauliflower  are  va- 
rieties of  Cabbage,  which  have  a tendency  to  produce  an 
unusual  abundance  of  flower-buds.  They  are  cut  for 
the  table  before  the  flowers  have  had  time  to  expand. 
In  the  variety  known  by  the  name  of  Brussels  sprouts, 
the  unexpanded  leaf-buds  are  eaten. 


sisAris  XRVE.N3IS  (Wild  Mustard  CherhcX-J 
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25.  Sinapis  (Mustard). 

1.  S.  ar  veils  is  (AVild  Mustard,  Cherlock).  1 oils  uith 
many  angles,  rugged,  longer  than  the  awl-shaped  beak  ; 
leaves  toothed,  rough. — A common  weed  in  corn-fields, 
and  sometimes  springing  up  profusely  from  ground 
which  has  recently  been  disturbed,  though  unknown 
there  before. — ¥1.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  S.  alba  (White  Mustard).— Pods  bristly,  rugged, 
spreading,  shorter  than  the  fiat  two-edged  beak ; leaves 
pinnatifid. — Waste  ground  ; flowers  large,  yellow.  The 
young  leaves  of  this  species  arc  used  as  salad,  k 1.  -Tune. 
Annual. 


pons  OF  WHITE  MUSTARD. 


3 S.  nigra  (Common  Mustard). — Pods  quadrangular, 
smooth,  siightly  beaked,  close  pressed  to  the  stalk; 
lower  leaves  lyrate ; upper  linear,  pointed,  entire, 
smooth.— Taller  than  either  of  the  preceding,  but  bear- 
ing smaller  flowers.  The  seeds  yield  the  mustard  of  our 
tables.— FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

The  Mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is  supposed,  by  some 
authors,  to  be  a species  of  Sindpis  closely  resembling 
the  British  plants  of  the  same  genus.  But  inasmuch  as 
this  plant,  though  more  luxuriant  than  any  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  never  attains  the  dimensions  o < 
tree,  it  has  with  some  probability  been  conjectured  that 
the  plant  in  question  is  the  khardal  of  the  Arabs,  a tiee 
abounding  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  bears  numerous 
branches,  and  small  seeds,  having  the  flavour  and  pro- 
perties of  Mustard. 
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26.  Diplotaxis  [Rocket). 

1.  D.  tenuifolia  (Wall  Rocket). — Rods  linear,  slightly 
beaked,  erect ; stem  erect,  slender,  smooth,  leafy  ; leaves 
very  narrow,  smooth,  acute,  deeply  divided  into  narrow 
segments. — A slender,  branched  plant,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  a tough  stem,  woody  below,  scattered 
foliage,  and  large  light  yellow  flowers  ; it  grows  on  walls, 
quarries,  and  rubbish,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  towns.  FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* D.  murdlis  (Sand  Rocket),  an  annual,  with  a bristly 
stem,  is  very  like  the  last,  and  grows  in  barren  places 
near  the  sea,  but  is  not  considered  indigenous. 


rApiianus  rapijanistrum  (Wild  Radish ), 
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27.  RAphanus  (Radish). 

1.  R.  Raphanistrum  (Wild  Radish).— A bristly  or 
almost  prickly  plant,  with  horizontal,  lyrate  leaves , and 
rather  large  straw-coloured  flowers  veined  with  purple  ; 
well  distinguished  when  in  seed  by  its  jointed  1-celled 
pods.  A variety  named  R.  marUirnus,  which  grows  on 
sea-cliffs,  has  its  leaves  composed  of  small  and  large 
lcallets  arranged  alternately,  but  is  not  otherwise  dis- 
tinct. In  both  varieties  the  flowers  are  sometimes 
almost  white. 

Ord.  YU— RESEDACEiE.— The  Rocket  Tribe. 

Sepals  4— G,  narrow;  petals  unequal,  ragged  or 
fringed  at  the  back;  stamens  10—24,  inserted  as  well 
as  the  petals  on  an  irregular  disc,  which  is  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  llower  ; stigmas  3,  sessile  ; ovary  3-lobed, 
1-celled,  many -seeded,  open  at  the  summit ; seeds  in 
three  rows. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby  plants, 
with  alternate  leaves  and  minute  stipules,  having  their 
ilowers  in  clusters  or  spikes.  Most  of  the  plants  of  this 
order  inhabit  Europe  and  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  Reseda  odordta,  Mignonette,  is  a native  of 
Egypt,  and  on  account  of  the  delicious  perfume  of  its 
ilowers  is  admitted  into  every  garden. 

1.  Reseda  (Rocket). — Calyx  many-parted;  petals 
entire,  or  variously  cut,  unequal ; stamens  numerous ; 
capsule  1-celled,  opening  at  the  top.  (Name  from  resedo, 
to  calm,  from  the  supposed  sedative  qualities  of  some 
species.) 

1.  Reseda  (Rochet). 

1.  R.  Lut'eola  (Dyer’s  Rocket,  Yellow-weed,  or  Weld). 

Leaves  narrow,  undivided  ; calyx  4-partecl. — Waste 

places,  especiallv  on  a chalk  or  limestone  soil.  An  erect 
herbaceous  plant,  2—3  feet  high,  with  long  blunt  shining 
leaves,  and  terminal  spike-like  clusters  of  yellowish 
ilowers,  with  conspicuous  stamens,  and  short,  flattened 
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capsules.  It  is  used  to  dye  wool  yellow,  or,  with  indigo, 
green  ; the  whole  plant,  when  in  flower,  being  boiled 
for  that  purpose. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 


reseda  luteola  (Dyer's  Rocket). 


2.  R.  Idtea  ( Wild  Mignonette ). — Leaves  3-cleft, 
lower  ones  pinnatifid  ; calyx  G-parted  ; petals  G,  very  un- 
equal. On  chalky  hills  and  waste  places.  More  bushy 
than  the  last,  from  which  it  may  be  well  distinguished 
by  the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  the  shorter  and 
broader  clusters. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

Another  species,  II.  fruliculosa  (Shrubby  Rocket), 
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which,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  is  occasionally  found 
in  waste  places,  but  has  little  claim  to  he  considered  a 
native.  It  may  he  distinguished  by  the  glaucous  hue 
of  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  by  its  5-cleft  flowers. 

Ord.  VIII. — CISTACE/E. — The  Eock-Eose  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  unequal,  the  three  inner  twisted  in  the 
bud  ; petals  5,  twisted,  when  in  hud,  in  a direction  con- 


heuAnthemvm  vui-cAre  (Common  Ilock-I!o$(). 
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trary  to  the  sepals,  soon  falling  off  ; stamens  numerous  • 
ovary  single,  one-  or  many-celled ; style  and  stigma 
simple  ; capsule  3-  5-  or  rarely  10-valved;  seeds  numer- 
ous.— Mostly  shrubby,  but  sometimes  herbaceous,  plants, 
often  with  viscid  branches  ; leaves  entire  ; flowers  white, 
yellow,  or  red,  lasting  a very  short  time.  The  plants  of 
this  order  are  almost  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe 
and  north  of  Africa ; the  only  species  which  possesses 
any  remarkable  properties  is  Cistus  Creticus,  which 
affords  the  balsam  called  Gum  Ladanum. 

1.  Helianthemum  ( Rock- Rose). — Sepals  5,  the  two 
outer  either  smaller  or  wanting ; petals  5 ; stamens 
numerous  ; capsule  3-valved. — (Name  from  the  Greek, 
lielios,  the  sun,  and  cnitlios,  a flower,  because  the  flowers 
expand  in  the  morning.) 

1.  Helianthemum  (Rock-Rose). 

1.  II.  vulgdre  (Common  Rock-Rose). — Stem  shrubby, 
prostrate  ; leaves  with  fringed  stipules,  oblong,  green 
above,  hoary  beneath ; calyx  of  5 leaves,  the  two  outer 
very  small,  fringed. — A beautiful  little  branching  shrub, 
with  clusters  of  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  frequent  in 
hilly  pastures  on  a chalky  or  gravelly  soil,  where  its 
flowers  only  expand  during  sunshine  ; the  stamens,  if 
lightly  touched,  spread  out,  and  lie  down  on  the  petals. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* There  are  three  other  British  species  of  llelidnthe- 
mum,  which  are  all  of  local  occurrence,  and  rare  : — II. 
c.anum  (Hoary  Rock-Rose)  grows  on  Alpine  rocks,  in 

ales  and  the  north  of  England  ; the  leaves  are  desti- 
tute of  stipules,  and  very  hoary  beneath,  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  II.  guttatum  (Spotted  Rock-Rose)  is  a herba- 
ceous species  and  an  annual ; the  flowers  are  yellow,  with 
a blood-red  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  II.  pollfolium 
(White  Rock-Rose),  a small  shrubby  species  with  white 
flowers,  grows  on  Brent  Downs  in  Somersetshire,  and  on 
several  parts  of  the  sea-coast  of  Devonshire, 
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Onu.  IX. — VIOLACE/E. — The  Violet  Tribe. 

Sepals  5 ; petals  5,  sometimes  unequal ; stamens  5 ; 
anthers  lengthened  into  a flat  membrane  ; style  with  an 
oblique  hooded  stigma  ; ovary  1-celled  ; seeds  numerous, 
in  three  rows. — A beautiful  and  important  tribe  of  her- 
baceous plants  or  shrubs,  strongly  marked  by  the  above 
characters,  inhabiting  most  regions  of  the  world,  except 
those  parts  of  Asia  which  are  within  the  tropics.  Those 
which  grow  in  temperate  regions  are  mostly  herba- 
ceous ; but  in  South  America,  where  they  are  abundant, 
most  of  the  species  are  shrubs.  The  roots  of  some  species 
are  highly  valuable  in  medicine,  furnishing  Ipecacuanha, 
well  known  for  its  sudorific  and  emetic  properties.  The 
British  species  also  possess  medicinal  properties,  though 
they  are  rarely  used. 

1.  Viola  (Violet). — Sepals  5,  extended  at  the  base; 
petals  5,  unequal,  the  lower  one  lengthened  into  a hollow 
spur  beneath  ; anthers  united  into  a tube,  two  lower  ones 
furnished  with  spurs,  which  are  enclosed  within  the  spur 
of  the  corolla ; capsule  with  three  valves.  ( Viola  was 
the  Latin  name  of  some  fragrant  flower,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  Ion.) 

1.  Viola  ( Violet). 

* Leaves  and  Flowers  all  springing  directly  from  the  root. 

1 V hirta  (Hairy  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped, 
rou<d),  as  well  as  their  stalks,  with  hairs  ; bracts  below  the 
mi, Pile  of  the  flower-stalks  ; sepals  obtuse  ; lateral  petals 
with  a hairy  central  line. — Common  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone districts,  or  near  the  sea.  Flowers  various  shades 
of  blue,  rarely  white,  scentless.  Best  distinguished  from 
the  sweet  violet  (to  which  it  is  nearly  allied)  by  its  very 
hairy  leaves  and  capsules,  by  the  position  of  the  bracts, 
and  by  the  absence  of  creeping  scions— FI.  April,  May. 

Perennial.  . , , i 

2,  V.  odordta  (Sweet  Violet). — Leaves  heart-shaped, 
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slightly  downy,  especially  beneath  ; bracts  above  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalks  ; sepals  obtuse ; lateral  petals 
with  a hairy  central  line  ; scions  creeping. — One  of  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all  our  wild  flowers,  unrivalled 
in  fragrance,  delicacy  and  variety  of  tinting,  and  doubly 
welcome  from  its  appearing  so  early  in  spring.  The 
flowers  are  deep  purple,  lilac,  pale  rose-coloured,  or  white, 


VlOLA  CARINA,  and  V.  ODORATA. 


and  all  these  tints  may  sometimes  be  discovered  on  the 
same  bank.  The  roots  possess  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Ipecacuanha,  and  the  flowers  are  used  as  a laxative 
for  children.  An  infusion  of  the  petals  is  employed  as 
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a chemical  test,  being  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  by 
alkalies  to  green.  The  flowers  are  said  to  communicate 
their  flavour  to  vinegar  in  which  they  have  been  steeped, 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  they  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Grand  Seignor’s  sherbets. — FI.  March,  April. 
Perennial. 

3.  V.  palustris  (Marsh  Violet). — Leaves  heart-  or 
kidney-shaped,  quite  smooth  ; sepals  obtuse  ; spur  very 
short ; root  creeping  ; scions  none. — Bogs  and  marshy 
ground,  common.  Flowers  delicate  lilac,  with  darker 
veins  ; leaves  light  green,  often  purplish  beneath. — FI. 
April — June.  Perennial. 

With  an  evident  stem. 

4.  V.  can  ina  (Dog  Violet). — Stem  channeled,  leafy, 
ascending  ; leaves  heart-shaped,  acute ; sepals  acute  ; 
stipules  long,  toothed  and  fringed  ; bracts  awl-shaped 
entire. — Hedges,  heaths,  and  rocky  ground ; the  most 
common  species. — Flowers  light  blue,  purple  or  white, 
more  abundant,  and  lasting  longer  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  but  less  beautiful,  and  scentless.  J his 
species  appears  to  have  received  its  specific  name  as 
a reproach  for  its  want  of  perfume.  Three  varieties 
with  very  pale  blue  flowers  and  narrow  leaves,  are  by 
some  botanists  considered  distinct  species,  and  named 
V.  Idctea,  V.  pumila,  and  V.  stagnina. — FI.  April — 
July.  Perennial. 

5.  V.  tricolor  (Pansy  or  Heartsease). — Stem  angular 
branched  ; leaves  oblong,  crenate  ; stipules  deeply  cut, 
terminal  lobe  broad,  crenate. — Cultivated  fields. — Very 
different  in  habit  from  any  of  the  preceding,  and  vary- 
ing considerably  in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  most  frequently  light  yellow,  either1 
pure,  or  tinged  with  purple.  The  cultivated  varieties 
are  countless. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Generally  annual. 

6.  V.  lutea.  (YelloAV  Mountain  Violet,  or  Mountain 
Pansy). — Stem  angular,  branched  principally  at  the 
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base  ; leaves  oblong,  crenate;  stipules  deeply  cut,  ter- 
minal lobe  narrow,  entire. — Mountain  pastures. — Nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  as  variable  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  its  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

Ord.  X. — DROSERACEJE. — Sundew  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  equal ; petals  5 ; stamens  distinct,  either 
equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  or  2,  3,  or  4 times  as 
many  ; ovary  single ; styles  3—5,  often  2-cleft  or 
branched  ; capsule  of  1 or  3 cells,  and  3 or  5 valves, 
■which  bear  the  seeds  at  the  middle  or  at  the  base. 


Sub- order  I. — 1)rosere.e. 

Styles  elongated ; lea  ves  clothed  with  glandular  hairs. — 
Delicate,  herbaceous,  marsh  plants,  often  covered  with 
glands  , leaves  alternate,  rolled  in  at  the  edges  before 
expansion;  flowers' alks  curled  when  in  bud.  The 
lea\  es  of  plants  belonging  to  this  order  are  covered  with 
irritable  hairs,  by  which  flies  and  other  small  insects 
are  entangled  and  destroyed.  The  Sundews  are  acrid, 
and  lmpart  a red  dye  to  the  paper  in  which  they  are 
dried.  Ihe  leaves  of  Bioncea  are  furnished  with  a two- 
lobed  appendage,  each  half  of  which  has  three  sharp 
spines  in  the  middle,  and  is  fringed  at  the  edge.  When 
touched  by  an  insect,  these  two  lobes  instantaneously 
close  on  the  ill-fated  intruder,  and  crush  it  to  death. 
Alter  a short  time  they  open  again  in  readiness  for 
another  victim. 


1.  Drosera  (Sundew).— Sepals  5;  petals  5;  stamens 
o styles  3—5,  deeply  cleft ; capsule  1 -celled,  3—5 
valved.  (Aame  from  the  Greek  drosys,  dew,  the  leaves 
being  covered  with  red  hairs,  which  exude  drops  of 
viscid  fluid,  especially  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
appear  as  if  tipped  with  dew.) 
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Sub-order  II. — Parnassie.®. 

Stigmas  sessile ; leaves  smooth. — The  only  British 
representative  of  this  Sub-order  is  the  beautiful  plant 
Pamassia.  By  some  botanists  it  is  placed  in  the  same 
Order  with  Hypericum  ; but  with  questionable  pro- 
priety. 

2.  Parnassia  (Grass  of  Parnassus). — Calyx  deeply 
5-clcft  ; petals  5 ; stamens  5,  with  5 fringed  scales  inter- 
posed ; stigmas  4 ; capsule  1 -celled,  with  4 valves. — 
(Name  from  Mount  Parnassus,  but  on  what  account  is 
uncertain.) 

1.  Drosera  (Sundew). 

1.  D.  rotund i/olia  (Round-leavecl  Sundew). — Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  spreading  horizontally,  round  ; leaf- 
stalks hairy  ; seeds  chaffy. — An  exceedingly  curious 
little  plant,  2 — 6 inches  high,  growing  in  bogs.  The 
root  is  small  and  fibrous,  and  takes  a very  slight  hold 
in  the  ground  ; the  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  red 
hairs,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a drop  of  viscid 
fluid  ; from  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of  leaves  rises  a wiry 
leafless  stalk,  bearing  several  small  whitish  flowers  which 
only  expand  in  sunny  weather  ; the  flowers  are  all  on 
one  side  of  the  stalk,  which  in  its  early  stage  is  curled 
u]),  and  gradually  uncoils  itself  as  the  flowers  severally 
expand. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  D.  longifolia  (Long-leaved  Sundew). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  erect,  elongated,  broad  at  the  extremity, 
and  tapering  towards  the  base  ; leaf-stalks  smooth  ; seeds 
with  a rough,  not  chaffy  coat. — Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  growing  with  it  in  boggy  places. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

3.  I).  Anglica  (Great  Sundew). — Leaves  all  from  the 
roots,  erect,  oblong,  on  very  long  smooth  stalks;  seeds 
with  a loose  chaffy  coat. — Stouter  and  taller  than  the 
last,  and  growing  in  similar  situations,  but  rare. — IT. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 
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dri5sera  kotundifqlia  (RoviA-leaved  Sundew). 


2.  Parnassia  ( Grass  of  Parnassus). 

1.  P.  palustris  (Common  Grass  of  Parnassus). — The 
only  British  species. — Bogs,  principally  in  the  north. 
An  exceedingly  elegant  plant,  8—10  inches  high,  with 
solitary  cream-coloured  flowers,  beautifully  veined.  The 
nectaries  are  fan-like  scales,  fringed  with  white  hairs, 
and  terminating  in  yellow  wax-like  glands.— FI.  August 
— October.  Peiennial. 
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i arnassia  palustris  {Common  Grass  of  Parnassus ). 
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Ord.  XI. — POLYGALACEiE. — The  Milkwort  Tribe. 

• Sepals  5,  unequal,  the  two  inner  larger,  generally 
petal-like  ; petals  3 — 5,  unequal,  more  or  less  combined 
with  the  filaments  ; stamens  8,  in  two  equal  sets  ; anther 
1 -celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  summit ; pistil  1 ; 
capsule  1 — 3 celled  ; seeds  pendulous. — An  extensive 
tribe  of  herbaceous  or  shrubby  plants,  with  clustered, 
often  showy  flowers.  JVIany  are  bitter,  and  their  roots 
are  milky.  Medicinally  they  are  said  to  be  useful  in 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  to  excite  perspiration.  The 
most  celebrated  is  a North  American  herb,  Polygala 
Senega  (Snake-root),  to  which  extraordinary  virtues  are 
ascribed.  Several  species  are  said  to  cure  snake-bites. 
Kramerla  (Khatany-root)  is  astringent,  and  furnishes  a 
red  infusion  used  to  adulterate  Port  wine.  Some  of  the 
above  properties,  but  in  a less  degree,  reside  in  the  only 
British  genus,  Polygala. 

1.  Polygala  (Milkwort). — Sepals  5,  the  two  inner 
coloured,  wing-shaped  ; petals  combined  with  the  fila- 
ments, the  lower  one  keeled ; capsule  flattened,  2- 
eelled,  2-valved ; seeds  downy,  crested  at  the  base. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  signifying  much  milk,  the  juice 
of  the  root  being  milky.) 

1.  PoiX'Gala  {Milkwort). 

1.  P . vulgaris  (Common  Milkwort). — Lower  petal 
crested  in  a star-like  manner  ; calyx-wings  about  equal 
in  length  to  the  corolla  ; bracts  3,  at  the  base  of  each 
flower ; stems  simple,  ascending,  herbaceous  ; leaves 
narrow. — Common  on  heaths  and  dry  pastures,  where 
it  is  highly  ornamental  during  the  later  summer 
months,  with  its  starlike,  blue,  pink  or  white  flowers. 
— FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

In  the  chalk  districts  a Polygala  occurs,  which  is 
made  by  some  botanists  a distinct  species,  under  the 
rather  alarming  name  of  P.  ccdcdrea  (Chalk  Milkwort). 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  lower  leaves 
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tufted,  blunt  calyx-wings  which  are  differently  veined, 
and  in  ceasing  to  flower  almost  before  the  common 


roLYciAi.A  vuLoArus  (Common  Milkwort). 


Milkwort  begins.  Another  variety  or  species  with  the 
leaves  in  a rosette,  lias  been  named  P.  Austnaca. 

Ord.  XII.— I'RANKENIACEiE.— Sea-Heaths. 

Sepals  4—6  united  into  a furrowed  tube,  not  falling 
off;  petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  furnished  with 
claws,  and  usually  having  scales  at  the  junction  ot  the 
claw  and  limb  ; stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals  ; 
ovary  1 ; style  thread-like,  2,  3,  or  4-cleft  ; capsule 
1 -celled,  2,  3,  or  4-valved  ; seeds  very  minute,  attached 
to  the  edges  of  the  valves.— Herbaceous  or  somewhat 
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shrubby  plants,  with  branched  steins,  opposite  leaves, 
which  have  a membranous  sheathing  base,  and  numerous 
small  sessile  flowers,  inhabiting  principally  the  north  of 
Africa  and  south  of  Europe. 


frank  £nia  i./EVis  {Smooth  Sea- Heath). 

1.  Frank  Avia  (Sea-Heath). — Style  3-cleft;  lobes 
oblong,  with  the  stigma  on  their  inner  side  ; capsule 
3 — 4-valved.  (Name  from  John  Franken,  a Swedish 
botanist.) 
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1.  Franeenia  [Sea- Heath). 

F.  lams  (Smooth  Sea-Heatli). — Leaves  narrow,  rolled 
hack  at  the  edges,  smooth,  fringed  at  the  base  ; flowers 
terminal,  or  from  the  forks  of  the  stem. — A small  pro- 
cumbent plant,  with  wiry  stems,  crowded  leaves,  and 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  in  muddy  salt 
marshes  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England. — El.  July. 
Perennial. 

* Another  species,  F.  pulverulent  a (Powdery  Sea- 
Heath),  formerly  grew  on  the  sea-coast  of  Sussex,  but  is 
now  extinct. 


Order  X 1 1 1. — EL  ATI  NACEaE.— Water-wort  Tribe. 


Sepals  3 — 5,  distinct,  or  growing  together  at  the  base  ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; stamens  equalling, 
or  twice  as  many  as  the  petals  ; ovary  with  3 — 5 cells, 
and  as  many  styles  and  globular  stigmas  ; capsule  with 
3—5  cells  and  valves  ; seeds  wrinkled,  springing  from 
the  centre  of  the  capsule. — Minute,  annual,  aquatic 
herbs,  with  rooting  stems  and  opposite  leaves;  found 
in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

E ElatInA  (Water-wort). — Sepals  3 — 4,  growing 
together  at  the  base  ; petals  3 — 4 ; stamens  3 — 4,  or 
0 — y • styles  3 — 4-celled,  many-seeded  ; seeds  cylin- 
drical, furrowed,  and  transversely  striated.  (Name  of 
doubtful  origin.) 

1.  ElatinA  ( Watt r -wort). 

1 . K.  hexandra  (Six-stamened  Water-wort). — Flowers 
stalked  ; petals  3 ; stamens  6 ; capside  3-celled ; seed s 
straight. — A minute  plant,  forming  turfy  beds  on  the 
margin  of  lakes,  or  growing  entirely  submersed.  When 
left  by  the  subsiding  water  it  assumes  a bright  red  hue, 
but  the  flowers  are  at  all  times  inconspicuous.  Pare. 
—El.  July — September.  Annual. 

2.  E.  Hydropiper  (Eight-stamened  Water-wort).— 
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Flowers  sessile  ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; capsule  4- celled  ; 
seeds  curved. — Yet  rarer  than  the  preceding,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations. — FI.  July — September. 
Annual. 


ELATiNE  hexandra  (Sia  stamened  Water-wort). 


Order  XIV.— CAEYOPHYLLACE^E. 

Sepals  5 or  4,  distinct,  or  connected  into  a tube  ; petals 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; stamens  usually  twice  as 
many  as,  sometimes  equalling,  the  petals,  and  like  them 
inserted  on  the  stalk  or  ring  of  the  ovary  ; ovary  1, 
raised  on  a short  stalk,  or  inserted  in  a ring ; stigmas 
2 — 5,  running  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  styles  ; 
capsule  1 or  imperfectly  2 — 5-celled,  opening  by  twice 
as  many  teeth,  or  valves,  as  there  are  styles  ; seeds  in- 
serted on  a central  column. — An  extensive  and  well 
marked  order  of  herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting  the  tem- 
perate and  frigid  regions  of  the  globe,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  bearing  ornamental  flowers.  The  stems  are 
swollen  at  the  joints  : the  leaves  always  opposite  and 
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undivided,  and  frequently  of  a glaucous  liue.  Among 
garden  flowers,  the  Pink,  Carnation,  Sweet  William, 
and  Scarlet  Lychnis,  all  belonging  to  this  order,  are  well 
known ; and  our  hedges  are  much  indebted  for  their 
showy  appearance  in  spring  to  the  great  White  Stitch- 
wort,  and  in  summer  to  the  Red  and  White  Robin. 
Botanists  have  distributed  the  plants  of  this  order  into 
two  groups,  or  sub-orders. 

Sub-order  I. — SlL^NE^E. — Pink  Tribe. 

Sepals  connected  into  a tube  ; stamens  united  at  the 
base  with  the  stalk  of  the  ovary. 

* Calyx  5 -cleft;  petals  5,  with  long  claws ; stamens  10. 

1.  Dianthus  (Pink). — Calyx  with  2 or  more  opposite 
scales  at  the  base  outside  ; styles  2 ; capside  1 -celled, 
opening  at  the  top  with  four  valves  ; seeds  flattened. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  the  floiver  oj  Jupiter , from 
its  beauty  and  fragrance.) 

2.  Saponaria  (Soapwort).—  Calyx  naked  at  the  base  ; 
styles  2 ; capside  1-celled,  opening  at  the  top  with  4 
valves  ; seeds  rounded.  (Name  from  sapo,  soap,  the 
plant  abounding  in  a soapy  juice.) 

3.  SiliSniS  (Catchfly). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base  ; 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw ; styles 
3 • capsule  imperfectly  3-celled,  opening  at  the  top  with 
(j  ’ valves.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.  The  English 
name  was  given  in  consequence  of  flies  being  often 
caught  in  the  viscid  fluid  which,  in  some  species,  sui- 

rounds  parts  of  the  stem.)  , , 

4.  Lychnis  (Campion). — Calyx  naked  at  the  base  , 
petals  generally  crowned  at  the  top  of  the  claw  ; styles 
5 ; capsule  opening  at  the  top  with  5 or  10  teel 
(Name  from  the  Greek  lychnos,  a lamp  , “the  thick 
.cottonv  substance  on  the  leaves  of  some  species,  or  some 
similar  plant,  having  been  employed  as  wicks  to  lamps. 

• — Uoolcer.) 
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5.  Agrostemma  (Corn-cockle). — Calyx  naked  at  the 
base,  tough,  Avith  leaf-like  divisions  ; petals  undivided  ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  Avith  5 teeth.  (Name  sig- 
nifying in  Greek,  Crown  of  the  Field.) 

Sub-order  II. — Ai.sink.e. — Cliickweed  Tribe. 

Sepals  distinct ; stamens  inserted  into  a ring  beneath 
the  capsule,  Avliich  is  not  stalked. 

6.  Sagina  (Pearl-wort).  — Sepals  4 — 5,  spreading 
Avhen  in  fruit  ; petals  4 — 5,  minute,  or  sometimes 
Avanting  ; stamens  4 to  10  ; styles  4 — 5 ; capside  4 — 5- 
valved.  (The  name  in  Latin  signifies  fattening  meat, 
but  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  minute  plants  of  this 
genus.) 

7.  Mcenchia. — Sepals  4,  erect ; petcds  4 ; stamens  4 ; 
styles  4 ; capside  opening  at  the  top  with  eight  teeth. 
(Name  in  honour  of  Conrad  Mcench,  Professor  of 
Botany  at  Hesse-Cassel.) 

8.  Holosteum  (Jagged  ChickAveed). — Sepals  5 ; petals 
5,  toothed  at  the  margin  ; stamens  3 — 5 ; styles  3 ; 
capsule  opening  at  the  top  Avith  6 teeth.  (The  name 
signifies  in  Greek,  all  bone ; but  Avhy  it  Avas  given  is 
uncertain.) 

9.  Stellaria  (Stitchwort). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5, 
deeply  2-cleft ; stamens  10  ; styles  3 ; capsule  opening 
Avith  6 valves,  or  teeth.  (Name  from  stella,  a star, 
Avhicli  the  expanded  floAvers  resemble  in  shape.) 

10.  Honckenya  (Sea  Purslane). — Sepals  5 ; petals 
5,  entire  ; stamens  10  ; styles  3 — 5 ; seeds  few,  large  ; 
flowers  Avith  the  stamens  or  pistils  imperfect.  (Name 
from  M.  Honckeny,  a German  botanist.) 

11.  ArenAria  (SandAVort). — Sepals  5 : p-tals  5, 
entire  ; stamens  10  ; styles  3 ; capside  opening  Avith 
0 valves;  flowers  all  perfect;  seeds  many,  minute. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  arena,  sand,  many  species  groAv- 
ing  in  sandy  ground.) 

12.  CerAstium  (Mouse-ear  Chic k Aveed ). — Sepa Is  5 ; 
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jielals  5,  2-cleft  ; stamens  10  or  5 ; styles  5 ; capsule 
tubular,  opening  at  the  end  with  10  or  rarely  5 teeth. 
(Name  from  tire  Greek  keras,  a horn,  from  the  shape  of 
the  capsule  in  some  species.) 

13.  Malachium  (Mouse-ear  duckweed). — Sepals  5 ; 
petals  5,  deeply  2-cleft;  stamens  10;  styles  alternate  with 
the  sepals  ; capsule  opening  to  the  middle  with  5 valves. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  mdlakos , feeble,  from  the  nature 
of  the  plant.) 

1-1.  ( 'iikrlkria  (Cyphel). — Sepals  5;  petals  0,  or  o, 
exceedingly  minute,  notched  ; stamens  10,  the  5 outer 
with  glands  at  the  base;  styles  3;  capsule  3-valved; 
flowers  with  their  stamens  or  pistils  imperfect.  (Name 
from  J.  If.  Cherler,  an  eminent  botanist.) 

1.  Dianthus  (Pink). 

* Flowers  clustered. 

1.  I).  Armenia  (Deptford  Pink). — Stem  and  leaves 
downy  ; flowers  in  close  tufts  ; calyx-scales  very  narrow, 
downy,  as  long  as  the  tube. — Waste  places  ; rare.  From 
1 to  2 feet  high,  with  rose-coloured  scentless  flowers, 
dotted  with  white. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  1 ).  prolifer  ’(Proliferous  Pink). — Stem  smooth  ; 
leaves  roughish  at  the  edge ; flowers  in  heads ; calyr 
scales  membranous,  pellucid. — Gravelly  pastures  ; rare. 
Growing  about  a foot  high,  and  readily  distinguished  by 
its  heads  of  rose-coloured  flowers,  only  one  of  which 
opens  at  a time,  and  by  the  brown  dry  scales  in  which 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  enclosed. 

Flowers  not  clustered. 

3.  D.  Caryophyllus  (Clove  Pink,  Carnation,  or  Clove 
Gilly-flower,  that  is,  July  flower).—  Flowers  solitary; 
calyx  scales  4,  broad,  pointed,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
calyx ; petals  notched ; leaves  linear,  glaucous,  with 
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smooth  edges. — On  old  walls,  but  scarcely  indigenous. 
Well  known,  both  in  the  gardens 'of  cottagers  and  of  pro- 
fessed florists,  where  it  is  subject  to  countless  varieties, 


dianthos  armeria  {Deptford  Pink). 

.all  of  which  are  fragrant  and  beautiful.— FI.  July. 
Perennial. 
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4.  D.  ccesius  (Mountain  Pink). — Flowers  mostly  soli- 
tary ; calyx  scales  4,  blunt,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ; petals  jagged ; leaves  linear,  glaucous,  'with 
rough  edges. — Limestone  Cliffs,  Cheddar,  Somersetshire. 
Flowers  rose-coloured,  fragrant. — PI.  July.  Perennial. 

5.  1).  deltoid es  (Maiden  Pink). — Flowers  solitary  ; 
calyx  scales  usually  2,  tapering  to  a point,  half  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ; petals  notched  ; stem  and  leaves  roughisli. 
— Gravelly  banks,  but  not  common.  A much  branched 
plant,  with  stems  6 — 12  inches  high,  and  rose-coloured 
flowers  with  white  spots,  and  a dark  ring  in  the  centre  ; 
scentless. — PI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


2.  SaponAuia  (- Soapwort ). 


1.  S.  officinalis  (Common  Soapwort). — A robust  plant, 
2 — 4 feet  high,  with  broad,  pointed,  smooth,  leaves,  and 
handsome  flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  are  often  double. 
— It  is  generally  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  culti- 
vated  ground,  and  is  not  considered  a native.  Id. 
August,  September.  Perennial. 

3.  Silunk  ( Catchjly ). 

* Stems  tufted,  short  ; flowers  solitary. 

1.  S.  acaulis  (Moss  Campion),->SW  much  branched, 
tufted ; leaves  narrow,  fringed  at  the  base  ; petals 
crowned,  slightly  notched. — Confined  to  the  summits  ot 
the  loftiest  British  mountains,  where  it  forms  a densely 
matted  turf,  copiously  decorated  with  bright  purple 
flowers. — PI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

**  Stem  elongated  ; flowers  panicled  ; calyx  inflated, 
bladder-like. 


2.  S. 
oblong, 
inflated 
deeply 


injidla  (Bladder  Campion).—  Stem  erect ; leaves 
tapering ; flowers  panicled,  drooping  ; calyx 
bladder-like,  with  a net-work  of  veins  ; petals 
cloven,  rarely  crowned.  — A common  weed  in 
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corn-fields  and  pastures,  growing  froiij  1 to  2 feet  high, 
and  ivell  marked  by  its  numerous  white  flowers  and 
veined  calyces,  often  tinged  with  purple.  The  foliage 


and  stem  are  glaucous,  and  generally  smooth  ; hut  a 
variety  which  is  downy  all  over  is  occasionally  found. — - 
FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

3.  S.  mamtima  (Sea  Campion). — Stem  numerous 
from  the  same  root,  spreading  j leaves  ohlong,  taper-* 
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ing,  finely  toothed  at  the  margin  ; flowers  few  on  each 
stem,  or  solitary  ; petals  slightly  cloven,  crowned. — 
Resembling  the  last,  but  of  humbler  stature,  though 
hearing  larger  flowers.  Common  near  the  sea-sliore,  as 


sn.tNii  mahItima  (Sea  Campion). 

well  as  by  the  sides  of  mountain  rivulets.  A variety, 
with  handsome  double  flowers,  has  been  found  in  Devon- 
shire.— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

Stems  elongated  ; flowers  in  whorls. 

4.  S.  Otites  (Spanish  Catehfly).— Stems.  erect,  with 
opposite,  tufted  branches  ; stamens  and  pistils  on  sepa- 
rate plants ; petals  narrow,  entire,  not  crowned. 
Sandy  fields  in  the  east  of  England.  The  stems  are 
about  a foot  high,  viscid  at  the  middle  ; flowers  small, 
yellowish.— FI.  -July.  Perennial. 
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****  Stems  elongated  ; floivers  in  leafy  clusters , alternate. 

5.  S.  Anglica  (English  Catchfly). — Whole  plant  hairy 
and  viscid  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering  ; flowers  lateral, 
alternate,  erect,  the  lower  ones  when  in  fruit  reflexed  ; 
petals  crowned,  slightly  cloven. — Not  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  England,  varying  from  6 to  12  inches  high,  or 
more,  according  to  soil.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous 
and  of  a pinkish  white  hue. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

*****  Stems  panicled,  leafy  ; calyx  not  bladder -l ike. 

6.  S.  nutans  (Nottingham  Catchfly).—  Flowers  all 
drooping  one  way ; branches  opposite,  3-forked ; calyx 
much  swollen  ; petals  deeply  cloven,  crowned. — On  lime- 
stone and  chalk  rocks  ; not  common.  It  grows  about 
1|  foot  high,  with  large  fragrant  flowers,  which  expand 
in  the  evening. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

7.  S.  cunica  (Striated  Corn  Catchfly). — Stem  erect, 
forked  ; leaves  narrow,  downy  ; petals  cloven,  crowned  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  conical,  with  30  furrows. — In  sandy 
fields,  very  rare ; from  6 to  12  inches  high  ; flowers 
small,  reddish. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

8.  S.  noctiflora  (Night-flowering  Catchfly). — Stem 
erect,  repeatedly  forked  ; calyx  with  long  teeth,  oblong 
when  in  fruit,  10-ribbed.—  Sandy  and  gravelly  fields;  not 
common.  Shorter  than  the  last,  and  with  larger  flowers, 
which  expand  about  sun-set,  and  close  early  in  the 
morning,  and  arc  very  fragrant  dur  ing  the  night, — FI 
July.  Annual. 


4. 


Lychnis  ( Climpion ). 


!•  hlos-Cucidi  (Ragged  Robin). — Petals  deeply 
4-cleft,  crowned;  capsule  5-toothed ; leaves  very  narrow; 
flowers  loosely  panicled. — A pretty  and  well-known 
marsh  plant,  with  a purplish  green,  angular  stem,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  roughish  with  short  bristly  hairs, 
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witli  deeply-cut  narrow  segments. — FI.  when  the  cuckoo 
is  in  full  song,  hence  its  Latin  name,  Flos-Cuculi. 
Perennial. 


aD'1 


lychnis  flos-C15culi  (Ragged  Robin). 

2.  L.  diurna  (Red  Robin,  or  Campion).— town* 
and  pistils  on  different  plants  ; petals  2-cleft  ha  -vj  kY 
down,  crowned  ; capsule  nearly  globose  10-tootliec , ie 
teeth  recurved  ; leaves  oblong,  tapering,  downy,  as 
as  the  stem. — An  ornamental  hedge  plant,  2 ‘ 1 e 

high,  with  rose-coloured  flowers. — FI.  all  the  summon 
Perennial. 
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3.  L.  vespertina  (Evening  Campion),  — Stamens  and 
pistils  on  different  plants ; petals  2-cleft  half-way  down, 
crowned;  capsule  conical,  10-toothed,  the  teeth  erect; 
leaves  as  in  L.  cliurna.  Resembling  the  last,  and  in 
some  districts  equally  common.  The  flowers  are  white. 


ao host ic m m a (Corn-CocLIc}. 

or  sometimes  reddish,  fragrant  in  the  eveniim FI  all 

the  summer.  Perennial. 

1 wo  other  species  of  Lychnis  are  natives  of  Britain  ; 
U vwuria  (Red  German  Catchfly),  which  is  found  in 

H 
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Montgomerysliire  and  in  a few  places  in  Scotland,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  slightly-notched  petals,  5-celled  cap- 
sules, and  clammy  stem ; and  11.  alpina  (Red  Alpine 
Campion),  a much  smaller  species,  5 — 6 inches  high, 
which  grows  on  the  summits  of  the  Clova  mountains. 

5.  Agrostemma  ( Corn-Cockle ). 

1.  A.  Gitlidgo  (Corn-Cockle). — Calyx  much  longer 
than  the  corolla  ; petals  undivided,  destitute  of  a crown. 
— A common  corn  weed,  with  an  upright  downy  stem, 
and  large  handsome  purple  flowers ; seeds  large,  and 
consequently  difficult  to  he  separated  from  the  corn  with 
which  they  are  threshed.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

6.  Sagina  (Pearl-tv or t). 

* Sepals,  stamens,  and  styles,  4. 

1.  S.  procumbens  (Procumbent  Pearl-wort). — Peren- 
nial j stems  prostrate,  smooth  ; leaves  pointed ; jntals 


saoIna  procumbens,  and  s.  apetai.a. 

much  shorter  than  the  calyx  ; capsules  curved  down- 
wards before  ripening. — Well  known  to  gardeners  as  a 
troublesome  weed  infesting  the  paths,  and  so  prolific  as 
to  require  repeated  eradication.  The  flowers  aie  at  a 
times  inconspicuous  ; the  stems  are  from  1 to  4 inches 
long. — PI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* Two  other  British  species  belong  to  this  group,  both 
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very  like  the  preceding  : S.  apetala  (Annual  Pearl- wort), 
distinguished  by  its  slight,  hairy,  erect  steins,  and 
fringed  leaves  ; the  capsules,  too,  are  erect  : and  S. 
maritima  (Sea  Pearl- wort),  which  has  blunt,  fleshy 
leaves,  and  flowers  destitute  of  petals. 

**  Stamens  10  ; sepals,  petals,  and  styles,  5. 

4.  S.  nodosa  (Knotted  Pearl-wort). — Leaves  opposite, 
growing  together  at  the  base,  upper  ones  very  short, 
growing  in  knots ; flower-stalks  always  erect ; petals 
longer  than  the 'calyx. — Wet  sandyplaces,  not  uncommon. 
A pretty  little  plant  3 — 4 inches  high,  with  conspicuous 
white  flowers,  2 or  3 together,  and  tufted  leaves. 

* S.  saginoides  or  saxdtilis  (Alpine  Pearl-wort)  and 
S.  subulata  (Awl-shaped  Pearl-wort),  the  former  a native 
of  tbe  Scotch  mountains,  the  latter  not  uncommon  in 


mcenchia  erecta  ( Upright  Mccnchia). 

II  2 
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gravelly  pastures,  have  solitary  flowers  on  long  flower- 
stalks,  and  in  habit  approach  very  nearly  to  Hatjina 
procumbens. 

7.  Muixciii a. 

1.  M.  erecta  (Upright  Moencliia)  — A small  upright 


'10/.0STEUM  umfellatum  ( Umlellifcrvus  Jagncd  Chick  weed). 
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plant  2—4  inches  high,  with  rigid  glaucous  leaves,  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  plant ; the  sepals  are  sharp  pointed,  with  a white 
membranous  edge  ; the  petals  expand  only  in  the  sun- 
shine.— FI.  May.  Annual. 

8.  Holosteum  ( Jagged  duckweed). 

1.  H.  unibellatam  (Umbelliferous  Jagged  Cliickweed). 

■ — A singular  little  plant,  4 — 5 inches  high,  with  leafy 
stems  which  are  smooth  below,  and  hairy  and  viscid 
between  the  joints  above.  The  flowers  grow  in  terminal 
umbels  about  5 together,  and  are  bent  back  after 
flowering  ; petals  white,  with  a reddish  tinge. — Very 
rare,  on  old  walls  at  Norwich  and  elsewhere. — FI.  April. 
Annual. 


9.  Stellaria  ( Stitcliwort ). 

1.  S.  media  (Chickweed). — Leaves  egg-shaped,  with  a 
short  point ; stems  with  a hairy  lino  alternating  from 
side  to  side  ; petals  deeply  2-cleft,  not  longer  than  the 
sepals  ; stamens  5 — 10. — .Roadsides,  waste  places,  and 
as  a weed  in  gardens ; abundant.  Leaves  succulent ; 
flowers  small,  white.  Well  distinguished  by  a hairy 
line  which  runs  up  one  side  of  the  stem  and  when  it 
reaches  a pair  of  leaves  is  continued  on  the  opposite 
side. — FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 

2.  (S'.  Holustea  (Greater  Stitcliwort,  Satin-flower,  or 
Adder’s  meat). — Stem  nearly  erect,  angular,  rough- 
edged  ; leaves  very  narrow,  tapering  to  a long  point, 
minutely  fringed ; petals  deeply  2-cleft,  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals. — Among  the  most  ornamental  of  our  early 
summer  flowers,  scarcely  less  conspicuous  with  its  delicate 
green  leaves  than  its  snow-white  petals.  The  stems  do 
not  die  down  to  the  ground  in  the  winter,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  other  herbaceous  perennials  ; but  though  dead 
to  all  appearance,  they  send  out  delicate  green  tufts  very 
early  in  the  year,  so  that  the  flowering  stems,  especially 
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inbushy  places,  seem  to  have  made  an  unusually  rapid 
growth. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  S',  graminea  (Lesser  Stitch  wort). — Stern  nearly 
erect,  angular,  smooth;  leaves  very  narrow, acute,  smooth, 


stellaria  holostea  (Greater  Slitclncort) . 


edged;  Jloivers  in  forked  panicles;  petals  ^ ei \ deeplv 
cleft,  scarcely  longer  than  the  3-uerved  sepals.  Liy 
heathy  places.  Much  smaller  than  the  preceding  in  all 
its  parts,  and  distinguished  at  once  by  the  very  deeply 
divided  petals,  which  are  white,  hut  not  so  showy.— FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 
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4.  S.  glauca  (Glaucous  Marsh  Stitchwort).—  Stan 
nearly  erect,  angular,  smooth  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering, 
entire,  glaucous  ; flowers  solitary  on  long  axillary  stalks ; 
petals  very  deeply  2-cleft,  much  longer  than  the  3-nerved 
sepals. — Marshy  places.  Resembling  the  preceding  in 
habit,  G — 12  inches  high,  but  with  larger  Gowers. — FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 

5.  S.  uliginosa  (Bog  Stitchwort).- — Stems  spreading,  an- 
gular ; leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  with  a stiff  tip,  smooth ; 
flowers  panicled  ; petals  deeply  2-cleit,  shorter  than  the 
3-nerved  sepals,  which  are  united  at  the  base.— Boggy 
places,  frequent.  A slender  plant,  about  a foot  long, 
with  very  small  white  flowers.— FI.  June.  Annual. 

* The  other  British  species  of  Stellaria  are  S.  nano- 
rum  (Wood  Stitchwort),  which  grows  in  woods  in  the 
north,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves  : 
.S',  cerastoid.es  (Alpine  Stitchwort),  a humble  plant  4 — 6 


IIONCKENV A PEPLOIDES  (Sea  Purslane). 
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inches  high,  with  largo  white  flowers,  growing  on  tli 
Scottish  mountains  : and  S.  scapigera  (Many-s  talked 
Stitchwort),  distinguished  by  its  long  flower-stalk?, 
and  growing  both  on  the  Scottish  mountains  north  0/ 
Dunkeld,  and  about  Loch  Nevis. 

10.  Hoxckenya  (Sea  Purslane). 

1.  11.  peploides  (Sea  Purslane). — Leaves  sessile,  egg- 
shaped,  acute,  fleshy,  smooth  ; sepals  obtuse. — A low, 
succulent,  marine  plant,  with  creeping  roots,  forked 
stems,  and  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  Avliite,  and  grow  from  the  forks  of  the 
stem.  The  plant  forms  tangled  masses  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  approaches  in  habit  the  Sea  Milkwort  (Glaux  mari- 
tlma). — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

11.  Arenabta  (Sandwort). 

1.  A.  trinervis  (Three-nerved  Sandwort). — Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  acute,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  3 — 5-nerved, 
fringed  ; flowers  solitary  from  the  forks  of  the  stem  aud 
axils  ; sepals  3-nerved,  the  central  nerve  rough. — A weak, 
straggling,  downy  plant,  about  a foot  long,  approaching 
the  Chickweed  (Stellaria  media)  in  habit,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  he  at  once  distinguished  by  its  undivided 
petals. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 

2.  A.  serpyllifolia  (Thyme-leaved  Sandwort).  — 
Leaves  broadly  egg-shaped,  pointed,  roughish,  sessile  ; 
stem  repeatedly  forked,  downy ; sepals  tapering,  hairy. 
— A small  shrub-like  herb  2 — G inches  high,  with  in- 
conspicuous white  flowers,  common  on  dry  hanks  and 
Avails.  When  groAving  near  the  sea,  the  stems  are  less 
branched,  and  the  leaves  somewhat  larger  and  more 
decidedly  fringed. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

';i  To  this  group  belong  also  A.  ciliata  (Fringed  Sand- 
Avort),  a small  species  groAving  on  limestone  mountains  in 
Ireland  ; A.  Norvegica  (Norwegian  SandAvort),  discovered 
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iii  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  1837;  A.  verna  (Vernal 
Sandwort),  a small  tufted  plant  with  awl-shaped  leaves, 
and  comparatively  large  flowers,  w’hich  grows  in  several 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall  . 
A.  rubella  (Alpine  Sandwort),  a very  rare  species,  con- 
fined to  the  summits  of  some  of  the  Scotch  mountains  : 
A . tenuifolia  (Fine-leaved  Sandwort),  a slender  plant  4 — 
6 inches  high,  with  smooth  forked  stems  and  awl-shaped 
leaves,  found  in  sandy  fields  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland  : and  A .faUigiata  (level-topped  Sandwort), 
a rare  Scotch  species,  with  tufted  flowers  and  leaves. 


cerahul'm  viscosum  (Viscid  Mouse  car  Chi ckicec('). 

12.  Cerastium  (Mouse-ear  Chiclcweed). 

* Petals  not  longer  than  the  calyx. 

1 . C.  viscosum  (Viscid  Mouse-ear  Chickwecd). — Stems 
hairy,  viscid ; leaves  oblong,  tapering;  flowers  in  pain- 
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cles. — A common  weed,  with  inconspicuous  white  flowers 
and  straggling  stems,  which  are  generally  covered  with 
dust.  Tho  seed-vessels,  when  ripening,  lengthen  and 
become  curved. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

* To  this  group  belong  C.  vulgatum  (Broad-leaved 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  flowers  being  tufted  : C.  semidecandrum  (Five-sta- 
mened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  by  the . 
character  to  which  it  owes  its  name  : C.  tetrandrum 
(Four-stamened  Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  distinguished  in 
like  manner  : and  several  others  to  which  botanists  have 
given  names,  though  undecided  whether  to  call  them 
species  or  varieties. 

*'■'  Petals  longer  than  the  culgx. 

2.  C.  arvense  (Field  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — Leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  downy ; petals  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals. — Gravelly  and  chalky  fields  ; common. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 

""  To  this  group  belong  also  C.  alpvnum  (Alpine 
Mouse-ear  Chickweed),  a short  plant  with  white  silky 
leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  frequent  hi  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland : and  C.  latifolium  (BroadJeaved  Mouse-ear 
Chickweed),  also  a mountain  plant,  distinguished  from 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  being  covered  with  yellowish 
down,  and  by  its  solitary  flowers.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

1 3.  Malachium  (Mouse-ear  Chickweed). 

1.  M.  aquatic  am  (Water  Mouse-ear  Chickweed). — 
Lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  heart-shaped,  taper- 
ing to  a point,  all  hairy  on  the  margin  ; capsule  open- 
ing with  5 2-cleft  teeth. — A much  branched  straggling 
plant,  with  white  flowers  in  the  angles  of  the  stems, 
and  in  habit  approaching  Stellaria  nemorum  (A  ood 
Stitehwort). — Wet  places,  hut  not  general. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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14.  Cherleria  (' Cyphel ). 

1.  C.  sedoicles  (Mossy  Cyphel). — A mountain  plant 
with  long  roots  and  numerous  densely  tufted  stems, 
which  scarcely  rise  above  the  ground,  hearing  crowded 
narrow  leaves  and  solitary  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
generally  without  petals. — Highland  mountains. — FI. 
June — August.  Perennial. 


cherleria  sedoIdlvs  ( Mossy  Cyphel). 


Ord.  XV. — LIN  ACE  AC — The  Flax  Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 5,  overlapping  when  in  bud,  persistent ; 
petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  twisted  when  in 
bud,  falling  off  very  soon  after  expansion  ; stamens  equal 
in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate  with  them,  united 
at  the  base  into  a ring  with  small  teeth  between  them  ; 
ovary  of  about  as  many  cells  as  there  are  sepals,  and  as 
many  styles ; capsule  approaching  a globular  form,  tipped 
with  the  hardened  base  of  the  styles,  each  cell  incom- 
pletely divided  by  a partition  extending  from  the  back 
inwards  ; seeds  1 in  each  imperfect  cell,  pendulous. — Her- 
baceous, rarely  shrubby,  plants,  with  undivided  leaves 
and  remarkably  fugacious  petals,  principally  but  not 
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exclusively  confined  to  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  flowers  are  in  many  cases  highly  ornamental,  hut  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  Flax  tribe  is  the  toughness 
of  the  fibre  contained  in  their  stems,  and  the  mucilagi- 
nous qualities  of  their  seeds,  which  also  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  oil.  One  species,  Linum  usitatissimum, 
has  for  ages  supplied  the  valuable  article  of  clothing 
which  takes  its  name,  “ Linen,”  from  the  plant  which  pro- 
duces it ; linseed-oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  same 
plant,  and  the  meal  of  the  seeds  is  valuable  for  poultices. 

1.  Linum  (Flax). — Sepals  5;  petals  5;  capsule  10- 
v lived,  and  10-celled.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  Lin , 
thread.) 

2.  Radiola  (Flax-seed). — Sepals  4,  connected  below, 
3-cleft  • petals  4 ; capsule  8-valved,  and  8-celled. 
(“Named  from  radius,  a ray,  I presume  in  consequence 
cf  the  ray-like  segments  of  the  calyx.” — Sir  W.J.  Hooker.) 

1.  Linum  (Flax). 

Leaves  alternate. 

1.  L.  perenne  (Perennial  Flax). — Leaves  very  narrow, 
tapering  to  a sharp  point  ; sepals  inversely  egg-shaped, 
obtuse,  obscurely  5-ribbed. — Chalky  fields. — A slender 
plant  about  a foot  high,  with  wiry  stems,  very  narrow 
sessile  leaves,  and  elegant  sky-blue  petals,  which  are  so 
fugacious  as  scarcely  to  bear  being  gathered. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  angustifolium  (N arrow-leaved  Flax). — Leaves 
very  narrow,  tapering  to  a point ; sepals  elliptical, 
pointed,  3-ribbed. — Sandy  pastures  in  the  southern  and 
western  counties  ; common.  Like  the  last,  but  distinctly 
marked  by  its  sharp-pointed  sepals,  and  lighter  blue 
flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

""  To  this  group  belongs  L.  usitatissimum,  the  flax  of 
commerce,  which,  though  not  a native  plant,  is  not 
unfrequently  found  in  cultivated  ground.  It  is  distin- 
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guishetl  from  the  preceding  by  its  somewhat  broader  and 
more  distant  leaves,  by  its  stems  being  mostly  solitary, 


instead  of  several  from  the  same  root,  by  its  notched 
petals,  and  by  its  larger  size. 

Leaves  opposite. 

3.  L.  cathdrticum  (Cathartic  Flax). — Leaves  oblong, 
broader  at  the  base  ; sepals  pointed. — Dry  pastures  ; 
abundant. — Very  different  in  size  and  habit  from  any  of 
the  preceding,  rarely  exceeding  6 inches  in  height,  and 
bearing  numerous  small  white  flowers,  which  grow  in 
panicles,  and  droop  before  expansion. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 
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2.  Badiola  ( Flax-seed ). 

1.  Ti.  rnillegrdna  (Thyme-leaved  Flax-seed). — The  only 
species.- — One  of  the  most  minute  of  British  flowering 
plants,  never  exceeding  three  inches  in  height,  hut 


radTola  MiLLEGitANA  ( Thyme-leaved  Flax-seed). 


repeatedly  forked,  and  bearing  a large  number  of  small 
white  flowers,  which,  as  the  plants  generally  grow  many 
together,  often  prevent  its  being  overlooked. — Damp 
heaths;  not  uncommon. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


Okd.  XYI. — MALVACEAE.— The  Mallow  Tbiee. 

Sepals  5,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  valvate 
in  bud,  often  enclosed  in  an  outer  calyx;  petals 
equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  twisted  when  in  bud  ; 
stamens  numerous,  united  by  the  r filaments  into 
a tube ; ovary  formed  of  several  carpels  united  in  a 
radiate  manner ; styles  equal  in  number  to  the  carpels, 
either  distinct  or  united;  capsules  (in  all  the  British 
species)  1-seeded,  arranged  in  a whorl  round  the  styles. 
■ — A large  and  important  family  ot  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  with  divided  alternate  leaves,  which 
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are  furnished  with  stipules  and  axillary  flowers.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  the  tropical  regions,  where  they 
form  a large  proportion  of  the  vegetation,  and  gradually 
decrease  in  number  towards  the  poles.  According  to 
Lindley,  the  number  of  species  hitherto  discovered 
amounts  to  about  a thousand,  all  of  which  agree  in  con- 
taining a large  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  being  totally 
destitute  of  unwholesome  qualities.  In  some  species, 
this  mucilage,  extracted  by  boiling  the  plant,  especially 
the  root,  is  employed  medicinally  in  allaying  irritation, 
both  external  and  internal.  Some  feiv  are  used  as  food. 
The  bark  of  others  affords  an  excellent  substitute  for 
hemp.  The  cotton  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the 
appendage  of  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  Gossypium, 
a family  belonging  to  this  Order.  As  ornamental  gar- 
den flowers,  Malope,  several  species  of  Hibiscus,  and  the 
Hollyhock,  are  well  known.  The  number  of  stove  species 
in  cultivation  is  very  great. 

1.  Malva  (Mallow). — Styles  numerous  ; outer  calyx 
3-leaved,  inner  5- cleft.  (Name  from  the  Greek  malake, 
soft,  from  the  emollient  properties  of  the  mucilage  which 
it  contains.) 

2.  LavatAra  (Tree-Mallow), — Styles  numerous  ; outer 
calyx  3-lobed,  inner  5-cleft.  (Named  in  honour  of  the 
two  Lavaters,  friends  of  Tournefort.) 

3.  Alt  ilea  (Marsh- M alio  w ). — Styles  numerous;  outer 
calyx  6 — 9 cleft.  (Name  from  the  Greek  alt  ho,  to  cure, 
from  its  healing  properties.) 

1.  Malva  (.1  fallow). 

1.  M.  Syluestris  (Common  Mallow). — Stem  ascending, 
or  erect ; root-leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  7 acute  lobes"’; 
fruit-stalks  erect;  fruit  not  downy,  wrinkled. — float  1- 
sides  and  waste  ground ; common.  A robust  herbaceous 
plant,  with  large  downy,  lobed,  but  not  deeply  divided 
leaves,  branched  stems,  and  showy  purple  flowers.  When 
Ihc  flowers  first  expand  the  plant  is  handsome,  but  as 
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the  season  advances,  the  leaves  lose  their  deep  green  hue, 
and  the  stems  put  on  a ragged  appearance.  The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The  pollen  is  a 
beautiful  object  for  the  microscope,  being  (like  that  of 
many  other  plants  in  this  Order)  globular,  and  studded 
with  minute  glandular  prickles. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 


SULVA  SYLVE3TRIS  (COMMO)l  Million'). 

2.  M.  rotundifolia  (Dwarf-Mallow). — Stem  prostrate  : 
Jeav.s  roundish,  heart-shaped,  with  5 shallow  lobes  : 
fruit-stalks  bent  down  ; fruit  downy. — "Waste  places  : 
not  uncommon.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  distin- 
guished at  once  by  its  prostrate  stems,  and  pale  lilac 
flowers.— FI.  June — September.  Annual. 
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3.  M.  moschdta  (Musk-Mallow). — Stan  erect;  root- 
leaves  kidney-shaped,  deeply  5 or  7-lobed  and  cut ; stem- 
leaves  deeply  5-lobed,  and  variously  cut  into  numerous 
narrow  segments  ; outer  calyx-leaves  very  narrow  ; fruit 
hairy. — Hedges  and  borders  of  fields  ; not  uncommon. 
Whole  plant  hairy,  light  green,  with  large  handsome 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  crowded  towards  the 
summit  ol  the  stem ; the  foliage  emits  a faint  musky 
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odour,  especially  in  hot  weather,  or  when  drawn  lightly 
through  the  hand.  A white  variety  is  not  uncommon 
in  gardens. — El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* The  above  species  agree  in  yielding  a plentiful 
tasteless  mucilage,  which,  in  some  rural  districts,  is 
highly  valued  for  making  poultices  and  cough  mixtures. 
Children  often  aniuso  themselves  with  gathering  and 
eating  the  unripe  seed-vessels,  which  they  call  “ cheeses 
they  are  insipid,  but  not  unwholesome.  The  common 
Mallow  is  frequently  called  by  country  people,  “ Marsh- 
Mallow,”  a name  which  properly  belongs  to  Althaea 
officinalis. 

2.  Lavatera  ( Tree-Mallow ). 

1.  L.  arborea  (Sea  Tree-Mallow). — A tall  and  hand- 
some plant,  6 — 12  feet  high,  with  a thick,  almost  woody, 
stem;  soft,  downy,  angular  leaves,  and  abundance  of 
purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of  the  Common  Mallow, 
but  somewhat  smaller,  and  of  a deeper  colour  towards 
the  centre. — On  sea-cliffs  and  insulated  rocks  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast.— FI.  July — October.  Biennial. 

3.  Althaea  (Marsh- Mallow). 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Common  Marsh-Mallow). — Leaves 
3 — -5  lobed,  soft  and  downy  on  both  sides  ; fiowei-s 
several  together. — Marshes,  especially  near  the  sea. 
Beadily  distinguished  from  any  others  of  the . Mallow 
tribe  growing  in  Britain,  by  the  numerous  divisions  of 
the  outer  calyx,  by  the  hoary  down  which  thickly  clothes 
the  stems  and  foliage,  and  by  the  numerous  panicles  of 
blush-coloured  flowers.  The  starry  down  is  a beautiful 
object  for  the  microscope. — El.  August,  September. 
Perennial. 

* A second  species  of  Althaea,  A.  hirsuta  (Hispid 
Marsh- Mallow),  occurs  in  considerable  abundance  near 
Gobham,  Kent,  but  is  not  considered  a native.  It  may 
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be  distinguished  by  its  bristly  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
its  flowers  being  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves. 


ALTH.EA  officinAljs  (Common  Marsh-Mallow). 


Ord.  XVII. — TILIACEiE. — The  Lime  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 or  5,  valvate  when  in  bud  ; petals  equalling 
the  sepals  in  number,  often  with  a little  pit  at  the  base, 
sometimes  wanting  ; stamens  numerous  ; glands  4 — 5, 
at  the  base  of  the  petals  ; ovary  single,  of  2 — 10  united, 
rarely  distinct,  carpels;  style  1,  with  as  many  stigmas 
as  carpels  ; capsule  with  one  or  more  seeds  in  each  cell. 
— 4 he  plants  belonging  to  this  natural  order  are  mostly 
trees  or  shrubs.  They  have  all  a mucilaginous,  whole-1, 
some  juice,  and  many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the 
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toughness  of  the  fibres  of  the  iuner  bark.  In  a species 
of  Aristotelia  this  is  so  strong,  as  to  be  converted  into 
strings  for  musical  instruments.  One  genus  {Cor chorus) 
supplies  the  Indians  with  fishing-lines  and  nets ; and 
the  Lime  or  Linden-tree  furnishes  the  material  of  which, 
in  Russia,  hast  mats  are  made.  Some  genera  produce 
edible  berries,  and  the  bony  seeds  of  others  are  not  un- 
commonly set  iu  gold,  and  form  handsome  necklaces. 
In  several  instances  the  timber  is  employed  for  the  most- 
useful  purposes.  The  name  of  the  order  is  derived  from 
Tilia,  the  Linden-tree,  the  only  British  genus. 

1 . Tilia  (Lime). — Sepals  5,  soon  falling  off ; petals  5, 
with  or  without  a scale  at  the  base  outside  ; ovary 
5-celled  ; style  1;  capsule  1 -celled  not  opening  by  valves, 
2-seeded.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Tilia  {The  Lime  or  Linden-tree). 

].  T.  par vi folia  (Small-leaved  Lime-tree). — Leaves 
obliquely  heart-shaped,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  the 
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exception  of  small  tufts  of  downy  hair  beneath,  scarcely 
longer  than  their  stalks ; peduncles  springing  from  a 
leafy  bract,  many  flowered ; capsule  brittle. — Peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  the  Linden-tree,  from  its  having 
given  a name  to  the  immortal  Linnaeus.  For  a fuller 
account  of  this  tree,  the  reader  is  referred  to  “ The  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii. — FI.  July.  Tree. 

* It  is  questionable  whether  any  species  of  Lime  is 
indigenous  in  Britain  ; that  just  described  has  the  best 
claim  to  be  considered  a native,  but  is  not  so  well  known 
as  T.  A1  u roper  a,  the  common  Lime  of  avenues  and  parks. 
This  species  has  flowers  like  those  of  the  small-leaved 
Lime,  but  larger  leaves,  and  a smooth  capsule  the  rind 
of  which  is  tough.  T.  grandifolia  (Large-leaved  Lime- 
tree)  has  woody  seed-vessels,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
are  covered  with  short  down. 

Ord.  XVI 1 1. — II V l’E  RIG  AC  ILL.  -The  St.  John’s 
Wort  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 or  5,  not  falling  off,  unequal,  often  fringed 
with  black  dots  ; petals  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals, 
unequal-sided,  twisted  when  in  bud,  often  bordered 
with  black  dots  ; stamens  numerous,  free  above,  united 
at  the  base  into  three  or  more  sets  ; ovary  single  ; styles 
;j— 5 l fruit  a capsule  or  berry  of  several  valves  and  cells, 
the  valves  curved  inwards  ; seeds  minute,  numerous. — 
Herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  generally  with  opposite  leaves 
marked  with  pellucid  dots,  and  yellow  flowers,  inhabit- 
ing most  parts  of  the  world.  Most  of  the  species  are 
aromatic  and  resinous,  and  some  contain  a yellow  juice, 
which  has  been  used  in  medicine.  The  only  British 
genus  strictly  belonging  to  this  order  is  that  which  gives 
it  its  name,  Hypericum.  The  curious  genus  Pa  mama 
was  formerly  placed  here,  but  is  now  removed  to  the 
Order  Droserace.k  (p.  70). 

. 1 Hypericum  (St.  John’s  Wort).— Sepals  '»  ; petals 
0 ’ dame  ns  numerous  : filaments  united  into  3 or  o sets  ; 
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styles  3 or  rarely  5 ; capsule  3-cclled. — (Name,  hypericon, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

1.  Hypericum  (St.  John’s  Wort). 

* Styles  5. 

1.  II.  calycinum  (Large-flowered  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stems  single-flowered. — A low  shrub,  with  oblong,  blunt 
leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  handsome, 
especially  before  the  anthers  have  shed  their  pollen. 
Common  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and  naturalized  in 
several  places. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

Styles  3,  sepals  not  fringed. 

2.  II.  Androscemum  (Common  Tutsan). — Stem  shrubby, 
two-edged  ; leaves  egg-shaped,  sessile  ; sepals  rmequal ; 
capsule  berry-like. — -Woods  and  hedges,  but  not  common, 
except  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  A handsome  shrubby 
plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  conspicuous  with  clusters  of 
largish  yellow  flowers,  and  afterwards  with  glossy, 
berry-like  capsules.  The  leaves  have  a strong  resinous 
smell,  which  they  retain  for  some  time  after  drying. — 
FI.  July.  Perennial.  Shrub. 

3.  II.  quadrdngulum  (Square-stalked  St.  John’s  Wort). 
— Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  with  4 somewhat  winged 
angles,  branched  ; leaves  oblong,  egg-shaped,  with  pellu- 
cid dots  ; sepals  erect,  lanceolate. — Wet  places,  common, 
growing  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  flat  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers. — July,  August.  Perennial. 

4.  II.  perforatum  (Perforated  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  2-edged ; leaves  elliptic-oblong, 
copiously  perforated  with  pellucid  dots ; sepals  erect, 
lanceolate,  acute. — Woods  and  hedges,  common  ; easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  other  smaller  species  of  St. 
John’s  Wort  by  its  decidedly  2-edged  stem  j 2 leet 
high. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

5.  II.  dubium  (Imperforate  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem 
herbaceous,  erect,  4-sided,  with  rounded  angles  ; leaves 
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destitute  of  dots  ; sepals  reflexed,  elliptical,  blunt. — 
Mountainous  places,  not  common ; very  like  the  last, 
but  Avell  distinguished  by  the  above  characters. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  II.  humifusum  (Trailing  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stems 
prostrate,  somewhat  2-edged ; leaves  oblong,  obtuse, 
perforated  with  pellucid  dots  ; flowers  somewhat  cymose ; 
stamens  not  more  than  15. — Walls  and  gravelly  banks, 
common ; 3 — 9 inches  long,  with  several  spreading 
slender  stems  and  yellow  flowers,  which  open  most 
freely  in  the  sunshine.  Though  usually  placed  in  this 
group,  the  sepals  are  often  fringed  with  black  dots.— 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


bypekicum  perforatum  (Perforated  St.  John's  Wort), 
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Styles  3.  Sepals  fringed  with  glands. 

7.  II.  montanum  (Mountain  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem 
erect,  round,  smooth  ; leaves  oblong,  sessile,  smootli,  with 
glandular  dots  near  the  margin ; sepals  acute,  fringed 
with  shortly  stalked  glands. — Limestone  hills,  not  un- 
common ; growing  about  2 feet  high,  and  remarkable 
for  the  black  fringe  of  its  sepals,  Avhich  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  any  of  the  preceding  species. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

8.  II.  hirsutum  (Hairy  St.  John’s  Wort). — Stem  erect, 
nearly  round,  downy  ; leaves  downy. — Woods,  especially 
in  a chalky  or  limestone  soil ; about  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  but  well  marked  by  its  downy  herbage. — FI. 
July.  Perennial. 

9.  II.  pulclirum  (Small  upright  St.  John’s  Wort). — 
Stem  erect,  round,  smooth ; leaves  heart-shaped,  embrac- 
ing the  stem,  smooth  ; sepals  obtuse,  fringed  with  sessile 
glands  ; petals  fringed  with  glands. — Heaths  and  woods, 
common.  A slender  plant,  with  scanty  foliage  and 
golden-yellow  flowers,  which  when  in  bud  are  stained 
externally  with  red. — FI.  July,  August,  Perennial. 

10.  II.  eludes  (March  St.  John’s  Wort).— Stem  creep- 
ing ; branches  erect ; leaves  roundish,  and,  like  the  stems, 
densely  clothed  with  shaggy  down. — Spongy  bogs,  com- 
mon. Flowers  few,  pale  yellow,”  remaining  open  but  a 
short  time.  The  plant  may  be  detected  at  some  dis- 
tance by  the  hoariness  of  its  foliage,  and  by  the  strong 
and  far  from  pleasant  resinous  odour  which  it  emits, 
especially  in  hot  weather. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* The  other  British  species  of  St.  John’s  A\  ort  are, 

II.  maculdtum  (Spotted  St.  John’s  Wort),  which  grows 
in  wet  places,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  II.  quad- 
rdngulum  by  its  reflexed  toothed  sepals,  and  b\  purple 
streaks  and  dots  on  the  petals  beneath  : II.  linariifoliuin 
(Narrow-leaved  St.  John’s  Wort),  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  II.  humifdsum,  but  lias  erect  stems,  and  about  30 
stamens,  found  on  the  sea-coast  of  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
very  rare  j and  II-  barbatum  (Bearded  St.  John  s A ort), 
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a doubtful  native,  but  said  to  grow  wild  in  Perthshire  ; 
it  has  sepals  fringed  with  long-stalked  glands,  and  petals 
minutely  fringed  and  dotted. 

Ord.  XIX. — ACERACE2E. — The  Maple  Tribe. 

Calyx  divided  into  5 parts  (occasionally  4 — 9) ; petals 
of  the  same  number  ; stamens  about  8,  inserted  on  a 
flattened  ring  beneath  the  ovary  ; ovary  2-lobed  ; style 
1 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  2-lobed,  2-celled,  not  bursting  ; 
lubes  winged  on  the  outside  ; cells  1 — 2 seeded. — Trees 


Acrcn  CAMI'KSTIIK  (Co.iui  on  Maple). 

with  opposite,  stalked  leaves,  which  are  veined  in  a 
palmate  manner,  lhey  are  found  only  in  tho  temporal o 
regions  of  I lie  northern  hemisphere  ; several  species 
abound  in  a sweet  juice,  which  in  North  America  is 
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manufactured  into  sugar. — (See  “ Forest  Trees  of 
Britain,”  vol.  i.  p.  103.) 


acer  fseodo-platanus  ( Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore). 


1.  Acer  (Maple). — Calyx  5-cleft;  pdah  5 . capsules 
2,  each  furnished  with  a long  wing. — (Name  from  the 
Celtic  ac,  a point,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
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■wood,  which  was  used  for  making  spears  and  other 
sharp-pointed  instruments. 

1.  Acer  (Maple). 

1.  A.  campestre  (Common  Maple). — Leaves  5-lobed  ; 
lobes  bluntish,  scarcely  cut ; clusters  of  flowers  erect. — 
Moods  and  hedges ; a small  tree,  with  a very  rugged 
corky  bark,  full  of  deep  cracks. — FI.  May,  June.  Tree. 

2.  A.  Pseudo pldtanus  (Greater  Maple  or  Sycamore). 
— Leaves  5-lobed  ; lobes  unequally  serrated ; clusters  of 
flowers  drooping. — A large  and  handsome  tree,  intro- 
duced into  England  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
now  completely  naturalized. ; The  name  Sycamore  was 
given  to  it  by  the  older  botanists,  who  erroneously 
believed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sycamore  or  Mul- 
berry-fig of  Palestine,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
the  size  and  form  of  its  leaves. — FI.  May.  Tree. 

Ord.  XX. — GEEAXIAC'ErE.— Geranium  Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  not  falling  off,  ribbed,  overlapping  when  in 
bud ; petals  5-clawed,  twisted  when  in  bud  ; stamens  1 0, 
sometimes  alternately  imperfect,  generally  united  by 
their  filaments  ; ovary  of  5 carpels  placed  round  a long 
awl-shaped  beak ; styles  5,  united  to  the  beak  ; stigmas  5 ; 
fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules,  each  of  which 
is  one-seeded,  and  terminates  in  the  hardened  style, 
which  finally  separates  at  the  base  and  curls  up,  carrying 
the  capsule  with  it. — An  extensive  tribe,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  with  an  aromatic  or  resi- 
nous flavour  and  astringent  qualities,  abounding  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  the  genus  Pelargonium  belong 
the  innumerable  varieties  of  handsome  flowering  plants 
which  under  the  name  of  Geraniums  are  so  ornamental 
as  greenhouse  or  window  flowers.  The  roots  of  one  or 
two  species  arc  eatable,  and  some  are  used  in  medicine, 
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1.  Geranium  (Crane’s-bill).  —Stamens  10,  5 of  which 
are  alternately  larger  and  have  glands  at  the  base  ; fruit 
beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules,  each  with  a long 
awn  which  is  naked  (not  bearded  on  the  inside). — 
(Xame  from  the  Greek  geranos,  a crane,  to  the  beak  of 
which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

2.  Erodium  ( Stork’ s-bill). — Stamens  10,  of  which  5 
are  imperfect ; glands  5,  at  the  base  of  the  perfect 
stamens  ; fruit  beaked,  separating  into  5 capsules,  each 
with  a long  spiral  awn,  which  is  bearded  on  the  inside. 
(Xame  from  the  Greek  erodion,  a heron,  to  the  beak  of 
■which  bird  the  fruit  bears  a fancied  resemblance.) 

1.  Geranium  ( Crane's-bill ). 

* Flower-stalks  single  flower ed.‘ 

1.  G.  sanguineum  (Bloody  Crane’s-bill). — Root-leaves 
nearly  round,  with  7 deeply  cut  lobes,  each  of  which  is 
3-cleft,  stem-leaves  5 or  3-lobed. — Limestone  and  magne- 
sian rocks,  not  common.  An  exceedingly  handsome 
plant  with  hairy  stems,  abundant  foliage,  and  large, 
bright  purple  flowers.  El.  July — September.  Perennial. 

**  Flower-stalks  2 flowered.. 

2.  G.  phceum  (Dusky  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect ; 
flowers  panicled ; sepals  slightly  pointed ; capsules 
keeled,  hairy 'below,  wrinkled  above. — In  woods  and 
thickets,  rare,  but  not  an  uncommon  gardi  n plant  ; 
remarkable  for  the  dingy,  almost  black  hue  ol  its  flowers. 
FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  pratense  (Meadow  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect  : 
leaves  palmate,  7-lobeil;  lobes  cut  and  serrated  ; stamens 
smooth,  tapering  from  a broad  base ; capsules  hairy  all 
over ; fruit-stalks  bent  down. — Ihe  largest  British 
species,  growing  in  moist  pastures  ; about  2 feet  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  purplish-blue  flowers.  Id. 
J Rue — August.  Perennial. 
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4.  G.  sylvdticum  (Wood  Crane’s-bill). — Stem  erect, 
many  flowered ; leaves  palmate,  7-lobed ; lobes  cut  and 
serrated  ; stamens  awl-sliaped,  fringed  ; capsules  keeled, 
hairy  ; fruit-stalks  erect. — Woods  and  pastures,  chiefly 


geranium  prat£xs£  (Meadow  Crane’s-bill), 

in  the  north,  rare.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its 
smaller  size,  by  its  stamens  being  fringed  half-way  up, 
RUd  by  its  capsules  being  most  hairy  about  the  keel. 
— M.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

5.  G.  Pyrendicum  (Mountain  Crane’s-bill). — Stem 
spreading,  downy ; root-leaves  kidney-shape  1,  5 — 7 
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lobed ; lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  3-eleft  and  toothed  at  the 
end  ; petals  notched,  twice  as  long  as  the  pointed  sepals. 

■ — -Eoad-sides  and  meadows  ; not  common.  2 — 3 feet 
high.  Well  distinguished  by  the  thick  down  on  its 
stems  and  leaves,  and  by  its  numerous,  rather  small, 
purple  flowers  with  cleft  petals. — FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

G.  G.  Robertianum  (Herb  Robert). — Stem  spreading ; 
leaves  ternate  or  quinate  • leaflets  deeply  cut,  the  segments 
with  minute  points ; sepals  angular,  hairy ; capsules 
wrinkled  and  hairy.— Road-sides  and  hedges ; very 
common.  One  of  the  most  generally  diffused  and  best- 
known  species,  well  distinguished  by  its  red,  hairy,  suc- 
culent stems,  and  leaves  which  towards  autumn  acquire 
the  same  hue,  and  by  its  elegantly  veined  bright  purple 
flowers.  The  scent"  of  the  whole  plant  is  strong  and 
unpleasant.  FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

7.  G.  lucid  uni  (Shining  Crane’s-bill).— Smooth  and 
glossy.  Leaves  nearly  round,  5-lobed ; sepals  angular 
and  wrinkled  ; capsules  with  3 keels,  wrinkled. — Walls 
and  stony  places ; in  many  places.  A beautiful  little 
species,  a few  inches  high,  with  small,  rose-colouied 
flowers,  and  shining  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  gene- 
rally tinged  with  bright  red. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

8.  G.  molle  (Dove’s-foot  Crane’s-bill).— Downy  with 
soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed  and  cut ; petals 
notched  ; capsules  wrinkled,  not  hairy  ; seeds  smooth. 
Fields  and  waste  places  ; common.  Easily  distinguished 
from  any  of  the  preceding  by  its  prostrate  habit,  dou  m 
herbage,  and  small  light  purple  flowers.  FI.  all  the 

summer.  Annual.  _ 

9.  G.  rotundifolium  (Round-leaved  Crane  s-bill). — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and  cut  ; 
petals  entire  ; capsules  hairy,  not  wrinkled  ; seeds  dotted. 
—Fields  and  waste  places ; not  common,  but  perhaps 
often  confounded  with  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  size  and  habit.— FI.  June— August.  Annual. 
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10.  G.  pusillum  (Small-flowered  Crane’s-bill). — 
Downy  with  soft  hair.  Leaves  roundish,  lobed,  and 
cut ; petals  notched  ; stamens  5 ; capsules  keeled,  downy, 
not  wrinkled  ; seeds  smooth. — Waste  ground  ; common. 
Resembling  G.  mollc  in  habit,  but  smaller. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 

11.  G.  dissectum  (Jagged-leaved  Crane’s-bill). — Stems 
spreading,  hairy ; leaves  roundish,  more  or  less  hairy, 
variously  divided  into  numerous  jagged,  narrow  seg- 
ments ; sepals  with  long  points ; petals  notched  ; cap- 
sules scarcely  wrinkled,  hairy  ; seeds  dotted. — Fields  and 
waste  ground.  Distinguished  by  its  deeply  cut,  hairy, 
not  downy  leaves,  and  the  exceedingly  short  pedicels. 
Flowers  rose-coloured. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

12.  G.  columbinum  (Long-stalked  Crane’s-bill). — 
Stems  spreading,  roughish  with  short  hairs ; leaves 
deeply  5-lobed,  the  lohes  cut  into  many  long,  narrow, 
acute  segments ; flower-stalks  very  long ; sepals  with 
long  points  ; capsules  smooth. — Waste  ground  ; not  very 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  larger 
blueish  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  grow  on  very  long 
and  slender  stalks,  and  by  its  smooth  capsules. — FI. 
J une — August.  Annual. 

Particular  care  should  he  taken  when  comparing 
specimens  with  the  above  descriptions,  to  examine  the 
root-leaves ; for  the  stm-leaves  vary  even  on  the  same 
plant  to  such  a degree  as  to  defy  description. 

2.  Erodium  (Stork’s-bill). 

1.  L.  cicutdrium  (Hemlock  Stork’s-bill). — Stems 
prostrate,  hairy  ; stalks  many-flowered  ; leaves  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  sessile,  pinnatifid,  cut.— Waste  places,  especially 
near  the  sea  ; common.  A straggling  plant,  with  much 
of  the  habit  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  distinguished 
at  first  sight  by  its  pinnate  leaves,  and  umbels  of  lilac 
(sometimes  white)  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  soon  fall 
°“ — El.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

2.  Jj.  moschutum  (Musk  Stork’s-bill). — Stems  pro- 
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strate  hairy ; stalks  many-flowered  : leaves  pinnate ; 
leaflets  nearly  sessile,  unequally  cut ; perfect  stamens 
toothed  at  the  base. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the 
sea.  Whole  plant  much  stouter  than  the  last,  of  a deeper 


eikJdium  cicutAiucm  (Hemlock  StorVs-bitr). 

green,  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  emitting 
when  handled  a strong  scent  ot  musk.  1 lowers  bright 
purple. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

3.  E.  maritimum  (Sea  Stork's-bill'1 — Stems  prostrate, 
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hairy  ; stalks  1 — 3 flowered  ; leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped, 
variously  lobed  and  notched  ; petals  minute  or  wanting. 
—Warm  places  near  the  sea  ; not  uncommon  in  the 
West  of  England.  Whole  plant  roughish  with  minute 
hairs,  and  sending  out  several  leafy  stems,  which  lie 
remarkably  close  to  the  ground ; the  leaves  are  not  pin- 
nate, as  in  the  other  British  species,  and  the  flowers  are 
rarely  found  with  petals.  Like  many  other  sea-side 
plants,  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  inland  moun- 
tainous districts,  occurring  plentifully  on  Dartmoor,  in 
Devonshire,  many  miles  from  the  sea. — El.  all  the 
summer.  Perennial. 

* The  beaks  attached  to  the  capsules  of  the  Stork’s- 
bills  become  spirally  twisted  when  ripe,  often  springing 
to  a considerable  distance  from  the  parent  plant.  They 
are  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  long  elastic  bristles  ; 
and  being  hygrometric,  uncurl  when  moistened.  The 
combined  action  of  the  beak  and  bristles  thus  gives  to 
the  seed  the  power  of  locomotion  at  every  change  in  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  A twisted  capsule,  if 
moistened  and  laid  on  a sheet  of  paper,  will,  in  its  effort 
to  straighten  itself,  soon  crawl  an  inch  or  more  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  laid. 

Dun.  XXL — BALSAMINACEJ5 — Balsam  Tuibk. 

The  flowers  of  this  order  are  so  exceedingly  irregular, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  the  characters 
without  employing  terms  which  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a work  which  professes  to  give  merely  a popular 
description  of  British  wild  flowers.  The  following  de- 
scription, however,  of  the  only  British  species  belonging 
to  the  Balsam  Tribe,  will  servo  to  identify  any  others 
which  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  reader’s  way. — An  annual 
succulent  plant,  much  swollen  at  the  joints,  with  a soli- 
tary branched  stem,  and  egg-shaped,  deeply  serrated 
leaves.  From  the  axil  of  each  of  the  upper  leaves 
proceeds  a flower-stalk,  taking  a horizontal  direction, 
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and  hiding  itself  beneath  the  leaf.  Each  flower-stalk 
bears  about  four  drooping  flowers,  which  expand  one  at 
a time,  and  last  a very  little  while.  The  calyx  consists 


impatiens  (Balsam) 

of  two  coloured,  nearly  round,  concave  sepals,  with  an 
oblicpie  point ; within  these,  on  the  side  of  the  flower 
nearest  to  the  stem,  is  inserted  a horn-like  petal  or 
sepal,  for  botanists  are  undecided  which  to  call  it,  wide 
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at  the  mouth  and  curved  downwards  at  the  extremity  ; 
on  each  side  of  this  is  a large  wavy  petal  unequally 
lobed,  the  largest  lobe  next  the  spur,  the  smaller  being 
easily  separable,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a distinct 
petal.  Opposite  the  stem  is  a very  broad,  wavy  petal  ; 
and  at  its  base  are  5 stamens  with  short  filaments,  united 
just  beneath  the  anthers  into  a ring,  and  enclosing 
a 5-celIed  ovary.  The  sepals  and  petals  soon  fall  off, 
when  the  ovary  enlarges  to  a 5-celled,  5-valved  capsule, 
externally  resembling  a cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed  pod. 
As  the  seeds  approach  towards  maturity,  the  valves  of 
the  capsule  acquire  an  extraordinary  elastic  power,  and, 
if  touched,  instantaneously  curl  into  a spiral  form,  and 
spring  with,  considerable  force  many  feet  from  the  plant, 
dropping  the  seeds  in  the  way. 

Only  one  of  the  Balsam  tribe  is  a native  of  Europe, 
but  in  India  they  are  very  numerous,  and  several  are 
cultivated  in  British  gardens. 

1-  Oipatie.vs  (Balsam).  — Characters  described  above. 
The  name  signifying  impatient,  was  given  from  the  sud- 
den curling  of  the  valves  of  the  capsule  when  touched. 
The  only  English  species,  I.  N oli-vie-tangere  ( Do-not - 
touch-me),  is  an  elegant  plant,  1—2  feet  high,  with  large 
flowers  of  a delicate  yellow,  beautifully  spotted  with 
orange  colour.— It  grows  in  moist  shady  woods  and  on 
the  stony  banks  of  rivers  in  Yorkshire  and  AYestmore- 
land. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


Order  XXII.  JJ X .A LIDA C E/E. — The  AYood-Sorrer 
Tribe. 

Sepals  o,  persistent ; petals  5,  equal,  often  united  at 
the  base,  twisted  when  in  bud ; stamens  10,  with  the 
Ji/aments  generally  combined  at  the  base,  the  5 outer 
shortest ; ovary  3—5  celled  ; styles  3—5  ; capsule  3—5 
celled,  with  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  valves;  seeds 
enclosed  each  in  an  elastic  case,  which  curls  back  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  throws  the  seeds  to  a distance.— 


1S2 
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Herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  or  trees,  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acicl  contained  in  their  foliage,  on 
■which  account  some  species  are  used  as  sauces,  salads, 
or  even  pickles.  Oxalis  crendta  was  a few  years  back 
recommended  to  be  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  its  tuberous  roots,  which,  it  was  said,  would  form  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  It  has,  however, 
proved  to  be  of  little  value.  Some  species  have  sensitive 
leaves,  and  a few  are  used  in  medicine. 

1.  Oxalis  (Wood-Sorrel).— Sepals  5,  united  below  ; 
petals  5,  often  united  below  ; s'amens  united  by  the 
base  of  their  filaments  ; styles  5 ; capsules  o-celled, 
angular.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxy*,  sharp  or  acid,  from 
the  acidity  of  the  leaves.) 


1.  Oxalis  (Wood-Sorrel). 

1 0 Acetosella  (Common  Wood-Sorrel).— Leaves 

all  springing  directly  from  the  root,  ternate,  hairy  ; scape 
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with  two  bracts  about  the  middle,  single  flowered  ; root 
toothed. — An  elegant  little  plant,  with  delicate  droopiing 
clover-like  leaves,  and  white  or  lilac  veined  flowers, 
growing  abundantly  in  woods  and  shady  places.  The 
leaves,  though  not  so  sensitive  as  some  foreign  species, 
fold  together  at  night.  This  plant  is  supposed  by  many 
to  be  the  true  shamrock  which  was  used  by  St.  Patrick 
to  illustrate  familiarly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — PL 
May,  June.  Perennial. 

* 0.  corniculata  (Yellow  Wood-Sorrel)  has  a prostrate 
stem  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  occurs  only  in  the 
West  of  England,  and  is  by  no  means  so  pretty  a plant 
as  the  last. 


Sub-class  II. 

CALYCIPLOIEE. 

Srpah  distinct  or  united ; petals  distinct ; slam  r.s 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  or  close  to  its  base. 

Order  XXIII.  — GE I .A  ST  PA  ( ' K/E.  — Spindle-tree 

Tribe. 

Sepals  1—5,  imbricated  when  in  bud,  inserted  on  a 
fleshy  disk  ; petals  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals,  and  alternate 
with  them;  ovary  sunk  in  the  disk,  2—5  celled  ; fruit 
either  a capsule  of  2 — 5 cells,  opening  with  valves,  or 
berry-like  ; seeds  often  wrapped  in  a covering  distinct 
irorn  the  capsule  (called  an  ari/lus ). — A rather  large 
number  of  plants  are  included  in  this  order,  but  not 
many  of  great  interest.  They  are  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Asia,  and  a great 
number  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A few  also 
occur  in  ( bill,  Peru,  and  New  Holland,  Many  of  them 
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possess  an  acrid,  stimulant  principle.  The  green  leaves 
of  one  species  are  said  to  he  eaten  by  the  Arabs  to 
produce  watchfulness,  and  a sprig  of  it  is  believed  to  be, 


flower  of  eu<5nymus  europ.eus  (Common  Spindle-Tree). 

to  the  person  who  carries  it,  a protection  from  the 
plague.  The  only  British  species,  the  spindle-tree,  is 
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most  remarkable  for  its  pink  lobed  seed-vessels,  which, 
in  autumn,  render  the  tree  a conspicuous  object.  One 
species  of  Celastrus  (the  genus  from  which  the  order 
takes  its  name)  is  said  to  inflict  very  painful  wounds. 


fruit  of  f,ui5nymu3  furop.f.'i's  (Common  Spindle- free). 


The  imglish  name,  Spinclle-tree,  is  derived  from  the  use 
made  of  its  very  compact  wood, 
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1.  Euonymus  (Spindle-tree). — Capsule  3 — 5 angled, 
with  3 — 5 cells  and  valves  ; seeds  solitary  in  each  cell, 
coated  with  a fleshy  arillus.  (Name  from  Euonyme, 
the  mother  of  the  Furies,  in  allusion  to  the  injurious 
properties  of  the  fruit.) 

1.  Euonymus  (Spindle-tree). 

1.  E.  Europceus  (Common  Spindle-Tree). — Petals 
usually  4,  oblong,  acute ; stamens  usually  4 ; branches 
angular,  smooth  ; leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  minutely 
serrated. — A hedge  and  wood  shrub,  well  marked  by  its 
clusters  of  small  greenish  flowers,  glossy  leaves,  green 
bark,  and,  above  all,  by  its  deeply  lobecl  seed  vessels, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  rose-coloured,  and  on  opening 
disclose  the  seeds  curiously  wrapped  in  a scarlet  arillus. 
The  wood,  like  that  of  the  wild  Cornel  and  Guelder-rose, 
is  much  used  for  making  skewers.  (See  “ Forest  Trees 
of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.)— El.  May.  Shrub. 


Order  XX 1Y. — RHAMNACEdE. — Buckthorn  Tribe. 

Calyr  4 — 5 cleft,  valvate  when  in  bud  ; petals  4 — A 
inserted  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  4—5, 
opposite  the  petals  ; ovary  superior,  or  half  superior, 
2 — 4 celled,  surrounded  by  a fleshy  disk  ; fruit  either 
fleshy  and  not  bursting,  or  dry,  and  separating  in  three 
divisions ; seeds  several. — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple 
leaves,  minute  stipules,  and  small  greenish  flowers. 
Some  species  of  Zizyphus  produce  the  jujube,  a\c 
known  in  this  country  as  a sweetmeat.  Z.  Lotus  is 
famous  for  being  the  plant  which  afforded  food  to  the 
ancient  Lotophagi,  or  Lotus-eaters.  Homer  states  that  it 
was  so  delicious,  that  whatever  stranger  once  tasted  it, 
immediately  forgot  his  friends  and  native  country,  and 
desired  only  to  dwell  within  reach  of  it.  It  is  a prickly 
shrub,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  purplish  berries,  ot 
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the  size  of  sloes,  and  containing  large  stones.  The  pulp 
is  mealy,  and  of  a delicious  flavour.  Under  the  name 
of  seedra,  or  sadr,  it  still  affords  food  to  the  Arabs,  who 
separate  the  pulp  from  the  stone  by  gently  pounding  the 


riumnus  catii A uticus  (Common  Buckthorn). 


fruit  in  a mortar, 
bread  at  once,  or 


and  either  convert  it  into  a kind  of 
lay  it  by  for  winter  use.  A kind  of 
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for  more  Ilian  a few  days.  Mungo  Park,  Dr.  Shaw,  and 

other  travellers, 
found  the  tree 
:n  abundance  in 
many  of  the  sandy 
parts  of  Arabia  ; 
and  the  latter 
states  that  the 
fruit,  called  nahk, 
is  regularly  ex- 
posed for  sale 
in  the  markets 
of  Ba ibary.  Z. 
spina  - Christi, 
and  Pali  dm  s a- 
cidedtus,  prickly 
shrubs,  common 
in  the  East,  aie 
severally  believed 
by  many  persons 
to  have  furnished 
our  Blessed  Sa- 
viour’s crown  of 
thorns.  Only  two 
plants  of  this  tribe 
are  indigenous  to 
Britain,  and  be- 
long to  the  genus 
Rhammis  ; their 
berries  are  me- 
dicinal, but  too 
violent  in  their 
_ effects  to  be  used 

R hamm'S  catiiarticus  (Common  Buchinoin 

'With  safety. 


1.  Rhajinus  (Buckthorn). — Calyx  vase  like,  4—5 
cleft ; petals  4—5  (sometimes  wanting) ; stamens  4 — 5. 
inserted  with  the  petals  into  the  throat  of  the  calyx ; 
}yerry  2 — 4-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  rhamnos , a 

branch.) 
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1.  Riiamnus  (Buckthorn). 

R.  cathdrticus  (Common  Buckthorn). — Branches  ter- 
minating in  thorns  ; flowers  4-cleft,  dioecious  (stamens 
and  pistils  on  separate  plants) ',  leaves  egg-shaped, 
sharply  serrated  ; berry  4-seeded. — A spreading  shrub 
with  dense  branches  of  small  green  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  black,  powerfully  cathartic  berries.  These, 
if  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  yield  a yellow  dye  ; 
when  ripe,  they  form,  if  mixed  with  gum-arabic  and 
lime-water,  the  green  colour  known  under  the  name  of 
Bladder-green. — "Woods  and  thickets. — FI.  May.  Shrub. 

R.  Frdngula  (Alder  Buckthorn). — Branches  without 
thorns ; flowers  5-cleft,  all  perfect ; leaves  entire,  smooth  ; 
berry  2-seeded. — A rather  slender  shrub,  6 — 10  feet 
high,  with  smooth  blackish  branch, es,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  small  greenish  flowers,  which  are  not  so  densely 
tufted  as  in  the  last.— Woods  and  thickets.— FI.  May. 
Shrub. 


Order  XXV—  LEGUMFNOS/E  — Pea  and  Bean 
Tribe. 

Calyx  5-cleft,  with  the  odd  lobe  in  front ; petals  5, 
papilionaceous  ; stamens  10,  their  filaments  either  united 
into  a tube,  or  forming  2 sets  of  9 and  1 ; ovary,  style, 
and  stigma,  single  ; seed-vessel  a 2-valved,  sometimes 
imperfectly  jointed  pod,  or  legume  ; seeds  on  the  upper 
seam  of  the  pod-valves. — A highly  interesting  order  of 
plants,  containing  as  many  as  G,  500  species,  which  vary  in 
size  from  minute  herbs  to  vast  trees  with  trunks  upwards 
ot  80  feet  in  circumference.  In  structure,  properties, 
colour  of  flowers,  and  range  of  growth,  they  vary  scarcely 
less  than  in  dimensions  ; they  are  found  in'  all  parts 
ft  the  known  world,  except  St.  Helena  and  another 
remote  island ; many  species,  under  the  general  name  of 
pulse,  afford  most  nutritious  food— for  example,  Peas, 
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Beans,  and  Lentils ; others  supply  valuable  fodder  for 
cattle,  as  Clover,  Vetches,  and  Lucerne  ; Rosewood,  Log- 
wood and  Acacia  offer  examples  of  timber  : Cum 
Arabic,  Catechu,  Senna,  Kino,  Liquorice,  Balsam  of  Tol  u, 
and  Tamarinds,  are  the  products  of  other  species  ; ionka 
Bean  and  Balsam  of  Peru  are  well-known  perfumes  ; 
several  species  of  Tndigofera  afford  the  valuable  article 
of  commerce,  Indigo  ; and  in  Persia  and  Bokhara,  a 
tree  called  Camel’s  Thorn  produces  abundance  of  Manna 
■which  in  those  countries  is  an  important  article  ot  food. 
Other  species  possess  medicinal  properties  of  various 
kinds  : not  a few  are  poisonous  ; and  it  is  worthy  ot 
remark  that  some,  the  seeds  of  which  are  eminently 
nutritious,  have  properties  of  an  opposite  nature  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The  roots  °f  the  Kidney 
Bean,  for  instance,  are  dangerously  narcotic,  the  dry 
pulp  which  encloses  the  seeds  of  the  Carob-tree  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  the  wilderness,  on  which  account  it  is  callec 
Locust-tree,  and  St.  John’s  Bread.  The  Locust-trees 
of  America  (different  from  the  eastern  tree)  attain  an 
immense  size.  Martins  represents  a scene  m Brazil, 
where  some  trees  of  this  kind  occurred  of  such  enormous 
dimensions,  that  15  Indians  with  outstretched  arms 
could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.  At  the  bottom 
they  were  84  feet  in  circumference,  and  60  feet  where 
the  holes  became  cylindrical.  According  to  one  esti- 
mate, they  were  2,052  years  old  while  another  carried 
it  up  to  4 104.  Many  plants  belonging  to  the  Mimosa 
Ilup  dtplay  peculiar  irritability  in  their  pinnate 
leaves.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
and  M.  jmdica,  which  are  commonly  called  Sensitnc 
plants.  Almost  all  the  plants  of  the  order  which  have 
compound  leaves  fold  them  together  during  the  nights 
In  some  foreign  species  of  Legummosie  the  legume  loses 
its  characteristic  form,  and  assumes  the  appearance  ot 
a drupe,  the  papilionaceous  form  of  the  flower  reman  - 
tog  ; in  others  the  petals  lose  the  papilionaceous  arrange. 
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moat ; but  tlie  seed-vessel  retains  the  form  of  a legume. 
All  the  British  species,  however,  are  decidedly  papilio- 
naceous, and  the  principal  varieties  of  form  in  the  pod 
arc  those  of  the  Bird’s-foot  and  others,  where  it  is 
imperfectly  jointed,  and  iii  Medick,  where  it  is  often 
spirally  twisted,  so  as  to  resemble  a snail-shell.  The 
number  of  British  species  amounts  to  nearly  seventy,  of 
which  two  species  of  Furze,  three  of  Genista,  and  one  of 
Broom,  are  shrubs  ; the  rest  arc  herbaceous.  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  these  are  divided  into  groups. 

Group  1. — Lote/E. — The  Lotus  group. 

Legume  not  jointed  ; leaves  simple,  of  3 leaflets , or  pin- 
nate with  an  odd  one. 

* Leaves  simple,  or  of  3 leaflets  ; stamens  all  united  hij 
their  filaments. 

1.  Ueex  (Furze). — Calyx  of  2 sepals,  with  2 minute 
hracts  at  the  base  ; legume  swollen,  few-seeded,  scarcel / 
longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Celtic  ec  or  ac, 
a prickle.) 

2.  Genista  (Green- weed), — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upp  t 
lip  2-clett,  the  lower  with  3 teeth;  standard  oblong; 
stgle  awl-shaped  ; legume  swollen,  or  Hat.  (Name  from 
the  Celtic  gen,  a shrub  ; Planta  Genista  originated  the 
distinctive  name  of  the  Plantagenet  family.) 

3.  Sarothamnus  (Broom). — Calyx  2-lipped,  the  upper 
lip  with  2,  the  lower  with  3 teeth  ; standard  broadly 
ovate  ; style  thickened  upwards ; legume  flat,  many- 
seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

4.  Ononis  (Rest-harrow). — Calyx  5-cleft,  its  seg- 
ments very  narrow  ; keel  beaked  ; style  thread-like  ; 
legume  swollen,  lew-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
onos,  an  ass,  by  which  animal  the  plant  is  eaten.) 

Leaves  oj  3 leaflets  ; stamens  in  2 sets  of  9 and  1. 

5.  Medicago  (Medick). — Legume  sickle-shaped,  or 
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spirally  twisted.  (Name  of  Greek  origin,  and  denoting 
that  some  plant  of  the  family  was  introduced  from 
Media.) 

6.  Melilotus  (Melilot). — Calyx  with  5 nearly  equal 
teeth ; petals  distinct,  soon  falling  off ; legume  of  few 
.seeds,  longer  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  met,  honey, 
and  lotus,  the  plant  so  called.) 

7.  T RiGONfJLL a. (F enugreek). — Calyx  wi  th  5 nearly  equal 
teeth  ; j^tals  distinct ; keel  obtuse  ; legume  straight  or 
nearly  so,  many-seeded.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  three- 
angled,  from  the  form  of  the  corolla). 

8.  Trifolium  (Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5 unequal  teeth ; 
petals  combined  by  their  claws,  and  persistent ; legume 
of  few  seeds,  concealed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  frier, 
three,  and  folium,  a leaf,  each  leaf  being  composed  of 
3 leaflets.) 

9.  Lotus  (Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Calyx  with  5 nearly 
equal  teeth  ; keel  beaked ; legume  cylindrical,  many- 
seeded,  and  imperfectly  many-celled.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  lotos ) 


■S'-”"”'  Leaves  pinnate,  with  a terminal  leaflet. 

10.  Anthyllis  (Lady’s  Lingers). — Stamens  all  united 
by  their  filaments  ; calyx  inflated,  5-toothed  ; legume 
enclosed  in  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos, 
a flower,  and  ioidos,  down,  from  the  downy  calyx.) 

11.  Oxytropis. — Stamens  in  2 sets,  _ 9 and  1:  keel 
of  the  corolla,  pointed ; legume  more  or  less  perfectly 
2-cellecl.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys,  sharp,  and  tropis, 
a keel.) 

12.  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). — Stamens  in  2 sets, 
9 and  1 ; keel  of  the  corolla  blunt ; legume  more  or  less 
perfectly  2-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek  astragalus, 
a pastern  hone,  from  the  knotted  form  of  the  root  of  the 
plant  to  which  the  name  was  originally  given.) 
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Group  ll.-YiciEJE.~The  Vetch  Group. 

Legume  not  jointed ; stamens  in  2 sets t 9 and  1 ; leaves 
pinnate,  terminating  in  a tendril  or  short  point. 

13.  \ l'ciA  (Vetch).  Calyx  5-cleft;  style  thread-like, 
or  angular,  with  a small  ring  of  down  near  the  extremity, 
or  a tu tt  on  the  under  side;  leaves  with  tendrils,  (Name 
originally  derived,  according  to  Tlniis,  from  givig,  Celtic  ; 

m Ger,Uim i iikion,  in  Greek;  vesce,  in  French.— 
iL  oo/cer . ) 

14.  Lathyrds  (Vetclil  ing). — Calyx  5-cleft  ; style 
flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy  beneath  the  stigma  ; 
leaves  with  tendrils,  except  in  L.  Nissolia.  (Name  from 
the  Greek  lathyros,  a plant  so  called.) 

15.  Orobus  (Bitter  Vetch). — Calyx  5-cleft,  swollen  at 
, base,  oblique  at  the  mouth,  its  upper  segments  deeper 

and  shorter ; style  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  downy 
on  the  upper  sale  ; leaves  ending  in  a short  point, 
(Name  from  the  Greek  oro,  to  stimulate,  and  bous,  an 
ox,  from  its  nutritive  properties ) 

Group  III.—  HEDYSAREiE.—  The  joint- Vetch  Group. 

Legume  divided  into  1 -seeded  joint < or  cells  ; leaves  pin - 
nate,  with  an  odd  leaflet. 

* L lowers  simple,  in  umbels. 

divided  •^'’"'III<,ptIS  (Bird s-foot). — Legume  curved, 
contain  • n T"*',  ^Ual“sided  .joints,  each  of  which 
8eed;  ced  fmall>  obtuse.  (Name  from  the 

of  seed  v i’pia  ,lrd’  and  PT’  a foot>  t0  whi(dl  the  tufts 
seed-vessels  bear  a singular  resemblance.) 

1/.  IIippocriSpis  (Horse-shoe  Vetch). -Legume  com- 
EL ,fh;i’U“er0UVreSCent-sllaPed  joints,  so  that  each 
owed  iito  ry,dee?w0tches  0,1  one  side;  keel  nar- 
r : beak-  from  the  Greek  hippos,  a 

the  seed- vessels.)'  “ ’ from  lUc  fonn  of  tlie  joints  of 
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**  Flowers  in  racemes. 

18  Onobrychis  (Saint-foin). — Legume  straight,  1- 
ceUed,  1 -seeded,  not  opening,  the  lower  edge  fringed  or 
winged.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  onos,  an  ass,  and 
brycho,  to  kray,  it  being  supposed  that  the  smell  excite.-, 

braying.) 


1.  Ui.EX  (Furze). 

1.  v.  ***** 

Bracts  ovate,  not  adnum0 


lmuiohed,  spieatog  ^“b,  \ , mr. 


row, 
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years,  but  in  sheltered  places  continues  to  grow  until  it 
reaches  a height  of  from  12  to  18  feet.  Its  natural 
habit  is,  however,  to  grow  on  dry,  exposed  commons, 
which,  in  its  flowering  season,  it  covers  with  a gorgeous 
sheet  of  golden  blossoms,  entirely  concealing  its  some- 
what unsightly  branches.  Perhaps  no  plant  is  so 
broadly  characteristic  of  English  scenery,  and  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  as  “ Yellow  Whin.”  It  does  not  thrive  in 
hot  countries  ; and  if  removed  to  a much  colder  climate 
pines  and  dies  ; it  is  rare  even  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  The  seed-vessels  burst  elastically  in  hot 
weather  with  a crackling  noise,  scattering  the  seeds  on 
all  sides.  Hie  calyx-teeth  of  this  species  are  so  closely 
united  as  to  ho  scarcely  visible.— El.  February— June 
Shrub.  J 


" variety  has  been  found  in  Ireland,  which  does 
not  flower  freely,  and  also  differs  from  the  common  form 
. ,the  l,Ifnt  in  having  a soft  and  succulent,  instead  of  a 
rigid,  habit.  This  variety  has  been  cultivated  with 
success  as  fodder  for  sheep  and  oxen. 

2.  U.  nanus  (Dwarf  Furze).—  Calyx  teeth  spreading- 
brads  minute,  closely  pressed  to  the  calyx.— A very 
distinct  species  from  the  last,  with  which,  however  it  is 
sometimes  confounded.  It  may  readily  be  distinguishe,  I 
by  the  above  characters,  by  being  smaller  in  all  its 
Pm t,s,  and  by  the  spreading  wings  of  its  flowers,  which 
moreover,  usually  appear  at  the  same  season  with  the 
eath,  a plant  with  which  it  loves  to  intertwine  its 
ngid  branches.— FI.  August— November.  Shrub. 


2.  Genista  (Green -we id). 

’ (Needle  Green-weed,  or  Petty  Whin) 

-sterns  thorny  and  leafless  below  ; leaves  narrow, 
smooth  ; legumes  smooth,  inflated.— Not  uncommon  on 
icMths  and  moors.  A low  shrub,  about  a foot  high, 
wth  reclining  tough  stems,  which  are  armed  at  inter' 
als  Tilth  groups  of  slender,  very  sharp  thorns.  The 
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upper  branches  are  destitute  of  thorns,  and  produce  leafy 
clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  which  (like  some  other  yellow 


flower,  belonging  to  this  Xeturnl  Order) ^ ™n„Mflc 
for  turning  green  in  drying  — lb  May,  June. 

% 0.  tinduria  (Dyer’s  Green- weed,  M oad-naxen). 
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EAi.oTii Amni'.s  scopamca  (Common  JJroom). 


liioniliws;  learn s narrow,  acute,  nearly  smooth; 
Joicers  in  clusters  ; let/ times  flattened,  smooth. — A low 
8 11,1  ')  about  a foot  high,  with  tough  stems,  bright-green 

L 2 
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foliage,  and  yellow  flowers  on  short  stalks.  It  grows 
in  heathy  places  and  fields,  and  is  used  to  dye  yarn  of  a 
yellow  colour.— PI.  July,  August.  Shrub. 

3.  G.  pilusa  (Hairy  Green-weed).— Thornless  ; leaves 
narrow,  obtuse,  the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart- 
shaped,  silky  beneath  ; flowers  axillary,  on  short  stalks  ; 
legumes  downy. — Heathy  places,  rare.  A low  shrub, 
with  prostrate  steins,  which  are  gnarled  and  much 
branched,  and  small  yellow  flowers.— FI.  May,  and  again 
in  autumn.  Shrub. 

3.  Sarothamnus  {Broom). 

1.  S.  scopdrius  (Common  Broom). — The  only  British 
species,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous,  slender,  erect 
branches,  with  small  scattered  leaves  of  3 leaflets,  and 
large  yellow  flowers.  The  legumes  when  ripe  are  nearly 
black,  and  hairy  at  the  margin. — FI.  June.  Shrub. 

* Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name  of 
Cytisus  scopdrius,  and  by  others  under  that  of  Spartiim 
scoparium. 

4.  Ononis  ( Rest-harrow ). 

1.  0.  arvensis  (Common  Rest-harrow).  Stem  shrub- 
by hairy  ; leaflets  oblong  ; flowers  axillary  ; calyx  much 
shorter  than  'the  corolla.— Barren,  sandy  places,  com- 
mon, especially  near  the  sea.  A very  variable  plant, 
sometimes  spreading  on  the  ground,  and  rooting  at  t ie 
joints ; at  other  times  forming  a small  leafy  bush. 
The  roots  are  tough  and  very  long,  hence  the  English 
name.  The  branches  often  terminate  in  thorns;  tho 
leaves  are  viscid  ; the  flowers  of  a bright  rose-colour, 
and  handsome.  According  to  some  botanists,  severa. 
species  are  included  under  one  name.— FI.  all  the  sum- 
*  0.  reclindta  (Small  Spreading  Rest-harrow)  is  a 
herbaceous  species  which,  as  a British  plant,  occurs  only 
near  Tarbert,  Galloway. 
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ONdsis  arvensu  ( Common  Rest-harrow). 


0 

5.  Medicago  ( Medick ). 

1.  M.  lupulina  (Black  Medick,  or  Nonsuch).—  Leaf- 
leU  inver3ely  ef  g shaped,  finely  toothed ; stipules  scarcely 
notched ; flowers  in  dense  oblong  heads;  legumes  rugged, 
1 -seeded,  kidney -shaped. — In  pastures,  common.  A her- 
baceous plant,  with  the  habit  of  some  of  the  smaller 
j overs,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 

legumes  not  being  enclosed  within  the  calyx.  Flowers 
yellow;  legumes  black,  not  spirally  curved.— FI.  .June- 
August.  Annual. 

2.  M maculdta  (Spotted  Medick).— Leaflets  inversely 
heart-shaped;  stipules  toothed  ; flowers  2 — 4 together; 
legumes  spirally  twisted  into  a prickly  ball ; prickles 
cuived.  In  the  south  and  west  of  England,  not  uncoiu- 
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having 


mon.  The  leaflets  are  rcmai-Kuuiu  m.  iu  Il,e!r 

centre  a purple,  heart-shaped  spot.  In  Cornwall  this 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Spoiled  Clover , is  considered 
very  injurious  to  pasturage. — FI.  yellow,  June— bep- 
teniher.  Annual. 


mhdicaoo  maculata  ( Spoiled  Medick). 


3 M minima  (Little  Bur-Medick).—  Leaflet*  mvcrseh 
c"g-sliaped,  downy;  stipules  scarcely  toothed ; forcers 
2—4  together ; legumes  spirally  twisted  into ia  prickh 
hall ; prickles  hooked.— Sandy  places,  rare.— Id.  yellow, 

June,  July.  Annual.  ,,  , , . • 

4.  M.  denticulata  (Toothed  Medick). — Leaflets  in- 
versely heart-shaped,  smooth;  stipules  jaggei  . flout) t 
2—4  together  ; legumes  loosely  spiral ; pncMes  hooked. 
—Very  rare.— FI.  yellow,  April— June.  Annual  ^ 

* Besides  the  above,  two  other  species  of  Medtedgo 
are  occasionally  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
escaped  from  cultivation.  M.  satrra  .(Lucerne),  whic 
has  purple  flowers,  and  M.falcdta  (Sickle  Medick),  an 
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allied  species  with  yellow  flowers.  In  these  two  the 
leaflets  are  oblong  and  toothed,  and  the  legumes  are 
slightly  twisted. 

G.  Melilotus  ( Melt  lot ). 

1.  M.  officinalis  (Common  Yellow  Melilot.), — Stem 
erect;  leaflets  narrow,  egg-shaped,  serrated;  flowers  in 


mij.ilcItus  officinalis  ( Common  Yellow  Melilot). 

1 -sided  clusters  ; petals  equal  in  length ; legumes  2- 
secded,  wrinkled. — A branched  herbaceous  plant,  2 to  3 
teet  high,  with  light  green  foliage,  ;Thd  small  yellow 
flowers,  not  uncommon  in  waste  places.  This  plant, 
while  drying,  smells  like  Woodruff,  or  new  hay.— FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 
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* M.  leucantha  (White  Melilot),  a much  less  common 
plant,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  white  flowers, 
in  which  the  standard  is  longer  than  the  wings  and  keel. 


7.  Trigonella  ( Fenugreek ). 

1 . T.orn  ithopocl ioides  ( Bird’  s-foot  F enugreek ).— Flowers 
2 — 3 together  ; legumes  8-seeded,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.— Dry,  sandy  places,  not  common.  A small  plant, 
with  spreading  prostrate  branches  and  small  reddish 
flowers. 

8.  Trifolium  (Trefoil). 


* Legumes  with  several  seeds. 

1.  T.  repens  (White  or  Dutch  Clover). — Flowers  in 
roundish  heads,  stalked,  finally  hent  back  ; legumes 
4-seeded  ; stems  creeping.— Abundant  m meadows, 
where  it  forms  excellent  pasture.  The  llowers  are  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  pink,  and  fragrant ; on  the  sand\ 
sea  coast  they  appear  early  in  spring,  in  which  situa- 
tions the  foliage  is  stunted  and  scanty.  ihe  leaflets 
often  have  a white  line  near  the  middle,  and  sometimes 
a dark  spot  as  well.  In  a variety  commonly  cultivated 
in  wardens,  under  the  name  of  Shamrock,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  centre  of  each  leaflet  is  tinged  with  dark 
purple  The  real  Shamrock  is  this  species,  and,  per- 
haps, any  other  “ 3-leaved  grass”  which  grows  m simi- 
lar situations.  Much  discussion  about  theidentih  ot 
Shamrock  might  have  been  saved,  by  recollecting  that 
St.  Patrick’s  day  falls  at  a season  when  the  botanical 
characters  of  the  trefoils  are  scarcely  developed,  and 
that  the  devotees  of  that  Saint  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  have  possessed  much  botanical  knowledge.  • 0,m 
antiquarians  contend  that,  as  Ireland  was  a well-wooded 

country  in  St.  Patrick’s  time,  the  Saint  very  probab  c 

selected  a leaf  of  Wood-Sorrel  (O.vahs  Acetose  la)  to 
illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.— FI.  through 
the  summer.  Perennial. 
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* * Legumes  1 or  2 seeded  ; standard  falling  off,  or 
remaining  unaltered  ; calyx  not  inflated. 

2.  T.  pratense  (Purple  Clover). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish  oblong  heads ; calyx  hairy,  its  bristle-like 


Tr.IFOUUSl  STRICT  tin,  SUBTEltRANEUM,  RF.J-KNS,  Cl  ml  ARVENSE. 

divisions  half  as  long  as  the  corolla;  stipules  broad, 
term  mating  abruptly  in  a bristle-point;  leaflets  broad,’ 
notched,- or  entire. — 'Ihe  common  Clover  of  meadows, 
where  it  forms  a valuable  part  of  the  hay  crop.  The 
ong  tubes  oi  the  corolla  abound  hi  honey,  on  which 
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account  they  are  often  called  bj  cliildren  Honeysuckles. 
— FI.  all  the  summer.  Perennial. 

3.  T.  medium  (Zigzag  Clover). — Flowers  in  loose, 
stalked,  round  heads ; calyx-teeth  bristle-like,  the  2 
upper  shortest ; stipules  narrow,  tapering  to  a point  : 
leaflets  narrow,  elliptical ; stem  zigzag. — Pry  pastures 
and  bushy  places  ; common.  Hot  unlike  the  last,  but 
well  distinguished  by  its  slenderer  and  more  erect 
habit,  and  especially  by  its  narrow  leaflets , and  tapering, 
not  abrupt,  stipules.  It  thrives  better  than  the  preced- 
ing in  dry  soils,  but  is  said  to  contain  not  more  than 
half  as  much  nutritious  matter. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

4.  T.  ochroleucum  (Sulphur-coloured  Trefoil.) — 
Flowers  in  dense,  stalked,  terminal  heads,  which  are  at 
iirst  hemispherical,  afterwards  egg-shaped ; calyx-teeth 
awl-shaped,  the  lower  one  much  the  longest ; lower 
leaflets  heart-shaped,  upper  oblong. — Hot  unfrequent  in 
the  eastern  counties,  growing  a foot  or  more  in  height. 
The  whole  plant  is  downy  ; the  flowers  are  cream- 
coloured,  turning  brown  as  they  fade.  The  lower  leaves 
are  on  very  long  stalks. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

5.  T.  arvense  (Hare’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  ter- 
minal oblong  heads,  which  are  soft  with  downy  hair ; 
calyx-teeth  hairy,  much  longer  than  the  corolla ; stem 
branched,  erect. — A very  distinct  species,  common  in 
sandy  places,  especially  near  the  sea.  The  peculiarly 
soft  heads,  which  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  in  which 
the  pale-pink  flowers  are  almost  concealed,  at  once  dis- 
tinguish this  from  any  other  British  species. — FI. 
J uly — September.  Annual. 

6.  T.  maritimum  (Teazel-headed  Trefoil). — Flowers 
in  terminal  roundish  heads  : calyx-teeth  broad,  pointed, 
and  rigid,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  finally  becoming 
enlarged  and  spreading  ; stipules  awl-shaped,  very  long. 
— Salt-marshes  ; not  common.  Stem  spreading  : flowers 
pink,  small. — FI.  June — July.  Annual. 

7.  T.  scabrum  (Eigid  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense 
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prickly  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx-teeth  unequal,  very  rigid,  finally  spreading ; 
stems  prostrate. — Barren  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
A small  plant,  with  inconspicuous  whitish  flowers,  and 
remarkable  only  ior  its  prickly  calyces,  especially  when 
in  fruit. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

8.  T.  striatum  (Soft  Knotted  Trefoil).—  Flowers  in 
downy  heads,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary  ; 
calyx  rigid,  furrowed,  with  straight,  unequal,  awl-shaped 
teeth,  swollen  when  in  fruit;  stems  ascending. — Barren 
places,  especially  near  the  sea  ; common.  Larger  than 
the  last,  with  which  it  is  often  found  growing.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  more  or  less  silky  hairs ; 
the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  calyx  is  striated 
with  prominent  nerves.— FI.  June,  July.  ' Annual. 

'J.  T.  (jlomeratum  (Smooth  Round-headed  Trefoil). 

1 lowers  in  round  prickly  heads,  which  arc  both  ter- 
minal and  axillary ; calyx-teeth  broad,  very  acute,  re- 
flexed ; stems  prostrate. — Gravelly  places  near  the  sea  ; 
not  common.  \ ery  similar  to  T.  scab  rum,  but  the 
heads  are  rounder,  and  the  calyx-teeth  more  leafy  and 
spreading.— FI.  June.  Annual. 

10.  T.  subterraneum  (Subterraneous  Trefoil).— 
I lowers  3-5  together,  in  axillary  heads,  at  first  erect, 
in  iruit  abruptly  bent  down,  and  sending  out  branched 
ti  rres,  which  penetrate  into  tlie  ground. — L>ry  banks  • 
not  uncommon.  A curious  little  plant,  a few  inches 
mug,  with  Prostrate  branched  stems  and  white  flowers, 
winch  are  remarkable  for  the  above-named  character  of 
bending  down  and,  by  the  help  of  the  altered  calyx, 
burying  the  seed  in  the  ground  while  yet  attached  to 
the  plant.— 1-1.  May,  June.  Annual. 

“ lo  this  group  belong  several  other  species  of  Tre- 
nd w Inch  are  ot  local  occurrence,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  be  met  with  by  the  beginner  in  botany. 
/.  stellatum  (Starry-headed  Trefoil)  occurs  only  near 
Shoreham,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  remarkably  large  calyx  of  the  fruit,  which  spreads 
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in  a star-like  manner.  T.  Molinerii  (a  variety  of  the 
commonly  cultivated  T.  incarnatum),  T.  Boccuni,  and 
T.  strictum,  were,  until  recently,  considered  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  southern  shores  of  continental  Europe,  but 
are  now  known  to  be  undoubtedly  wild  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  extreme  south  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  first  is  a 
short  downy  plant,  with  large  soft  heads  of  white  flowers  ; 
T.  Bocconi  is  a small  plant,  2 — 4 inches  high,  with 
roundish  heads  of  white  or  pink  flowers,  the  heads 
always  growing  in  pairs  ; and  T.  strictum,  which  is  of 
about  the  same  size,  has  globular  heads  of  whitish 
flowers,  and  is  well  distinguished  by  its  2-seeded 
legumes,  which  are  bulged  near  the  summit,  and  by  its 
narrow-toothed  leaflets,  resembling  in  shape  those  of 
Melilotus  officinalis.  ( See  “A  Week  at  the  Lizard," 
p.  313.1 

Calyx  inflated  after  flowering. 

11.  T.  fragiferum  (Strawberry -headed  1 refoil). — - 
Heads  globose,  on  long  stalks ; calyx,  after  flowering, 
membranaceous,  downy,  and  remarkably  inflated  ; stem 
creeping. — Meadow's  and  pastures,  often  near  the  sea  , 
not  very  common.  This  plant  has  somewhat  of  the 
habit  of  T.  repens;  but  the  flowers  are  light  purple,  and 
the  heads  of  inflated  calyces,  which  are  often  tinged  with 
pink,  are  not  unlike  the  fruit  from  which  the  plant 
receives  its  name. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

****  Standard  withering  hut  not  falling  off,  finally  bend- 
ing down  and  covering  the  legume  ; flowers  yellow. 

12.  T.  procumbens  (Hop  Trefoil). — Flowers  in  dense, 
roundish,  oblong  heads;  leaves  stalked.  Dry  pastures  ; 
abundant.  Xot  unlike  Medicdgo  l upulina  in  habit, 
but  at  once  distinguished  when  in  fruit  by  the  hop-likc 
heads  of  withered  flowers.  Specimens  occur  on  the  sea 
coast,  2—3  inches  high,  with  scanty  foliage,  and  com- 
paratively large  flowers. — hi.  June,  July.  Annual. 
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13.  T.JUiforme  (Lesser  Yellow  Trefoil). — Flowers  in 
loose  heads,  3 — 12  together;  leaves  scarcely  stalked. — 
Dry  pastures  ; abundant.  Like  the  last,  but  smaller. 
- — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

9.  Lotus  (Bird! s-foot  Trefoil). 

1.  L.  major  (Greater  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — Flowers 
i:i  umbels,  8 — 10  together;  calyx-teeth,  while  in  bud, 


i.oti's  coRXifUL.iris  (Common  ISird's-fool  Trefoil). 

spreading  like  a star;  stems  nearly  erect,  tubular.— In 
i lamp  bushy  places ; common.  Whole  plant  more  or 
less  covered  with  soft  hair  ; 1—3  feet  high  ; stem 
weak,  and  usually  supported  by  the  bushes  and  other 
plants  among  which  it  grows.— FI.  deep  yellow,  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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2.  L.  cornicnlatus  (Common  Bird’s-foot  Trefoil). — 
Flowers  in  umbels,  8 — 10  together;  calyx-teeth  straight 
in  the  hud  ; stems  prostrate,  not  tubular. — Pastures  ; 
abundant.  A pretty  flower,  familiarly  known  among 
children  by  the  name  of  “ Shoes-and-stockings.”  Tin- 
foliage  is  usually  smooth,  with  a few  scattered  hairs,  or 
more  rarely  covered  with  long  soft  hairs.  The  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  and  even  in  the  same  umbel,  vary 
from  bright  yellow  to  deep  brownish  orange. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

'*  A third  species,  L.  angustissimus,  which  grows  in 
the  west  of  England,  is  distinguished  by  its  bearing 
heads  of  3 — 4 small  flowers  ; the  calyx-leaves  are  very 
long,  and  the  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  soft  hairs. 

10.  Axthyllis  ( Lady's  Fingers). 

1.  A.  Vulneraria  (Common  Lady’s  Fingers,  or  Kid- 
ney Vetch). — The  only  British  species.  A handsome 
herbaceous  plant,  with  pinnate  leaves  of  a glaucous  hue 
(the  terminal  leaflet  largest),  and  yellow  flowers,  with 
pale  inflated  calyces.  The  dense  heads  of  flowers  grow 
two  together  at  the  end  of  each  stalk.  On  some  of  the 
sea-cliffs  of  Cornwall,  and  a few  other  places,  the  plant 
has  a stunted  habit  of  growth,  and  bears  crimson,  purple, 
cream-coloured,  or  white  flowers.- — FI.  June,  August. 
Perennial. 


11.  Ox YTROPIS. 


1.  0.  Uralensis  (Hairy  Mountain  Oxytropis). — Leans 
and  flowers  rising  directly  from  the  roots  ; flower-stalks 
longer  than  the  leaves,  silky,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant  : 

■ l equine  2-celled. — Dry  mountain  pastures  in  Scotland. 
—FI.  in  heads,  bright  purple,  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* Another  species,  0.  campestris  (Yellowish  Moun- 
tain Oxytropis),  grows  on  the  Clova  mountains.  Tn  this 
the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  are  about  equal  in  length;. 
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AXTtiYi.ua  vri.N'KRAHu  (Common  T.mii/'s  Fingers). 

the  flowers  are  yellowish,  tinged  with  purple,  and  tli 
legume  is  imperfectly  2-cel  led. 
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12.  Astragalus  (Milk  Vetch). 

1.  A.  glycyphyllus  (Sweet  Milk  Vetch). — Stem  pro- 
strate ; leaves  longer  than  tire  flower-stalks ; legumes, 
curved,  smooth. — Thickets,  on  a chalky  or  gravelly 


& 

vicia  cr.ACCA  ( TnJIed  retch). 


soil.  Stem  2 — 3 feet  long ; flowers  in  short  dense 
spikes,  dull  yellow. — PI.  Juno,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  hypoglottis  (Purple  Milk  A etch). — Stem  pro- 
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strate ; flower-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ; legumes 
erect,  hairy. — Chalky  and  gravelly  places.  Well  dis- 
tinguished. from  the  last  by  its  slender  stems  a few 
inches  long,  and  by  its  purplish,  sometimes  white, 
llowers. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* A.  alpinus  grows  only  in  the  Glen  of  the  Dole, 
Clova,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  spreading,  branched 
stem,  by  its  spikes  of  drooping  flowers,  which  arc  white, 
tipped  with  purple,  and  by  its  pendulous  legumes, 
clothed  with  black  hairs. 

13.  VfciA  {Vetch). 

* Flower-stalks  longer  than  the  leaves  ; many  flowered. 

1.  1.  sylrdtica  (Wood  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  about 
8 pairs,  elliptical,  abrupt,  with  a short  point ; stipules 
crescent-shaped,  deeply  toothed  at  the  base. — Moun- 
tainous woods,  not  common.  A large  and  beautiful 
species,  with  a long  stem,  3—6  feet  high,  climbing  by 
means  of  its  branched  tendrils.  Flowers  numerous, 
cream-coloured,  with  bluish  veins. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  V.  Cracca  (Tufted  Vetch). — Leaflets  in  about  10 
pairs,  narrow,  pointed,  silky,  with  tendrils;  stipules  half- 
arrow-shaped, scarcely  toothed ; flowers  crowded  in  one- 
sided spikes. — Bushy  places,  .frequent.  One  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  British  plants,  climbing  along  the  tops  of 
hedges,  and  adorning  them  with  its  slender  spikes  of 
blue  and  purple  flowers. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  V.  Orcbus  (Wood-bitter  Vetch). — Leaflets  ml — 10 
pairs,  oblong,  acute,  without  tendrils;  stipules  half, 
arrow-shaped,  slightly  toothed ; flowers  in  one  sided 
clusters. — Rocky  woods  in  the  north.  A branched  her- 
baceous plant  with  many  prostrate  stems  and  purplish 
white  flowers— FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

**  Flowers  axillary,  scarcely  stalked. 

4.  I . saliva  (Common  A etch). — Flowers  in  pairs, 
with  very  short  stalks;  leaflets  oblong,  in  5 — 7 pairs, 

M 
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the  lower  ones  often  inversely  heart-shaped ; stipules 
half-arrow-shaped,  toothed  at  the  base,  marked  with  a 
sunken  dark  spot ; seeds  smooth. — Fields  ; common. 
This  species,  being  extensively  cultivated  as  fodder  for 
cattle,  varies  considerably  in  luxuriance,  according  to 
soil.  It  usually  grows  about  2 feet  high,  and  bears 
blue  and  purple  or  red  flowers.  A small  variety,  I . on- 
gustifoiia  (Narrow-leaved  Yetch),  by  some  botanists 
considered  a distinct  species,  has  very  narrow  leaves,  and 
crimson  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

5.  V.  lathy roides  (Spring  Yetch). — Flowers  solitary, 
sessile  ; legumes  smooth  ; leaflets  in  2 — 3 pairs  : stipules 
entire,  not  marked  with  a dark  spot;  seeds  nearly 
cubical,  rougliish. — Dry  places,  but  not  very  common. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  but  very  much  smaller, 
rarely  exceeding  6 inches  in  length. — FI.  bright  purple, 
April,  May.  Annual. 

6.  V.  lutea  (Rough-podded  Yellow  Yetch).— Flowers 
solitary,  sessile  ; legumes  hairy  ; stipules  marked  with 
a deep  red  blotch. — Sea-coast ; rare.  About  2 feet  high, 
with  pale  yellow,  rather  large  flowers. — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 

7.  V.  sepium  (Bush  Yetch).— Floivers  in  axillary 
clusters  of  from  4 — 6 ; legumes  smooth  ; leaflets  egg- 
shaped,  obtuse,  gradually  decreasing  in  size  towards 
the  end  of  the  leaf-stalk. — Woods  and  shady  hedges  ; 
common.  Distinguished  by  its  clusters  of  bluish  purple 
flowers,  which  grow  on  short  stalks  in  the  axils  ot  the 
leaves.  — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

***  Flower-stalks  elongated;  few  flowered;  style , 
downy  all  round. 

8.  V.  hirsuta  (Hairy  Yetch,  or  Tare). — Flowers  about 
6 together ; legumes  hairy,  2-seeded. — Fields  and 
hedges ; very  common.  A slender,  much-branched 
plant,  forming  tangled  masses  of  stems  and  leaves,  with 
minute  bluish  white  flowers.  This,  though  a mis- 
chievous weed,  is  not  the  Tare  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Darnel  ( Lolium  temuU 
entiim). — Id.  June,  July.  Annual. 

This  and  the  following  species  are  by  some  botanists 
placed  in  a distinct  genus,  Ervum. 


9.  V.  tdrjsperma  (Smooth  Vetch,  or  Tare). — Flowers 
about  2 together,  on  a slender  stalk  ; legumes  smooth, 
4 -seeded. — -In  similar  situations  with  the  last,  but  less 
common.  The  flowers  are  light  purple,  and  the  whole 
plant  much  slenderer  and  less  branched  than  V.  hirsuta. 

■ — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

V.  gracilis  (Slender  Vetch,  or  Tare)  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  a distinct  species ; others  make  it 
a variety  of  the  last.  The  flowers  grow  1 — 4 together, 
and  the  legumes  are  6— 8-seeded.  It  has  been '"foil  mi 
in  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Other,  but  less  common, 
species  of  Vetch,  are  V.  hybrida  ( flowers  yellow), 
closely  allied  to  V.  lutea,  but  distinguished  by  having 
t ic  outside  of  the  standard  clothed  with  abundance 
ot  shining  yellowish  hair;  this  is  found  only  on 
' as  to  n b 1 i ry-To  r Hill,  and  at  Swan  Pool,  near  Lincoln : 
F laevigata  (, flowers  pale  blue,  or  whitish),  allied  to 
e ast>  having  smooth,  not  hairy,  legumes  ; grow- 
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mg  on  the  pebbly  shore  of  Weymouth,  Dorsetshire  : 
y°  Bithynica  (, flowers  solitary,  stalked,  purple  with 
whitish  wings),  which  has  4 pairs  of  leaflets  on  the 
lower  leaves,  and  only  2 on  the  upper.  This  last 
crows  in  bushy  places,  on  a gravelly  soil,  near  the  sea. 

14.  Lathy rus  ( Vetchling ). 

* Stalks  many -flowered. 


1.  L.  pratensis  (Meadow  Vetchling). — Leaf  of  two 
narrow  leaflets ; stipules  arrow-shaped,  as  large  as  t-lic 
leaflets— Grassy  places;  common.  A climbing  plant, 

2 3 feet  long,  with  showy  bright  yellow  flowers,  which 

all  turn  one  way. — PI.  July,  August.  Perennial 

2.  L.  sylvestris  (Narrow-leaved  Everlasting  Pea). 
Leaf  of  two  sword-shaped  leaflets ; stem  winged. 
Woods  and  thickets  ; not  very  common.  Much _ resem- 
bling the  “ Everlasting  Pea  ” of  gardens  (L.  latifohas). 
The 'stems  climb  to  the  height  of  5—6  feet ; the  flowers 
are  large,  greenish  yellow  tinged  with  purple  hut  not 
so  handsome  as  those  of  the  garden  species.— 4 1.  J ul\ , 

August.  Perennial.  „ 

3.  L.  paliistris  (Blue  Marsh  Vetchling).— Leaf  oi 

2 4 pairs  of  very  narrow  acute  leaflets  ; stem  winged.— 

Boggy  meadows  ; rare.  A climbing  plant,  with  bluish 

purple  flowers,  smaller  than  the  last.  FI.  July,  Augin  ■ 

4.  L.  maritimus  (Sea-side  Everlasting  Pea).—  Flowe > - 
stallcs  shorter  than  the  leaves;  leaves  of  3— b pairs 
of  egg-shaped  leaflets  ; stem  angular,  not  winged.— 
Pebbly  sea-shores  ; rare.  Stems  prostrate,  about  a span 
long;  flowers  purple,  variegated  with  crimson  and  blue. 
El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

**  Stalks  single-flowered. 

5 L Aphaca  (Yellow  Vetchling).— Tendrils  without 
leaves  ';  stipules  very  large,  leaf-like,  half-arrow-shaped. 
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destitute  of  leaves,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  a 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  each  tendril. — FI.  June- 
August.  Annual. 

G.  L.  Kissolia  (Crimson  Vetchling). — Leaves  simple, 
very  narrow,  destitute  of  tendrils. — Grassy  places  ; not 
common.  A beautiful  and  well-marked  species,  with 
upright  stems  about  a foot  high,  small  bright  crimson 
dowers,  and  narrow,  grass-like  foliage. — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

* L.  hirsutus  (Rough-podded  A^etclihng),  a very  rare 
species,  has  its  flowers  in  pairs  ; pale  blue,  with  a crim- 
son standard,  and  hairy  legumes. 


(5robus  TUBKRtSsus  ( Tuberous  Hitter  I c/c\)- 


15.  Orobus  ( Bitter  Vetch). 

1.  0.  tuberosm  (Tuberous  Bitter  Vetch). — Leaves  of 
2 1 pairs  of  oblong  leaflets,  which  are  glaucous  bo- 
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neatli  ; stymies  half-arrow-shaped ; stem  simple,  erect, 
winged. — Woods  ; not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
west  of  England.  A pretty  spring  Vetch,  with  clusters 
of  blue  and  purple  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
growing  in  similar  situations  with  the  Wood  Anemone, 
but  appearing  somewhat  later.  It  may  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished from  any  of  the  true  Vetches  by  its  being 
destitute  of  tendrils,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by 
a soft  bristle-like  point.  The  roots  are  tuberous,  and 
are  “ eaten  by  the  Highlanders,  under  the  name  of 
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Cormeille,  a very  small  quantity  being  said  to  allay  and 
prevent  hunger.”  (Sir  IT.  J.  Hooker.) — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

* Another  species  of  Orobus  is  a native  ot  Fritain  , 
0.  n ir/er  (Flack  Fitter  V etch),  a rare  Scottish  plant, 
with  very  narrow  stipules , and  a branched  stem,  which 
is  angular,  but  not  wdnged. 


16.  Obnithopus  (Bird’ s-foot). 

1.  0.  perpusillus  (Common  Fird  s-foot).  ihe  only 
pritish  species.— Sandy  heaths;  common.  A minute 
and  very  beautiful  plant,  with  a spreading  prostrate 
stem,  downy  leaves  of  6 — 12  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an 
odd ’one;  ‘heads  of  exceedingly  small  cream-coloured 
/ lowers , veined  with  crimson,  with  a leaf  at  the  base  of 
'each  head  ; and  jointed  legumes,  which  become  curved 
as  they  ripen,  and  bear  a singular  resemblance  to  a 
bird’s  foot.— FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 

* Arthrol6bium  ebractedtum  (Sand  Joint-Vetch),  a 
little  plant,  hi  many  respects  similar  to  the  last,  has 
been  found  in  the  Scilly  Islands.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  having  no  floral  leaf. 


17.  Hippocbkpis  (Horse-shoe  Vetch). 

1.  II.  comusa  (Tufted  Horse-shoe  Vetch).— The  only 
Pritish  species. — Common  on  chalky  banks.  A low- 
tufted  plant,  with  much-branched  stems,  which  are 
woody  at  the  base,  and  elegant  leaves,  composed  ot 
6—12  narrow  leaflets.  The  umbels  of  yellow  Jtoicers 
mierht  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Lotus  corniculatm,  but 
for° the  curious  structure  of  the  seed-vessels,  which  are 
shaped  like  a series  of  horse-shoes  united  by  their  ex- 
tremities.—FI.  May— August  Perennial. 
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hippocr£pis  coMi'sa  (Tufted  Horse  shoe  Vetch) 


18.  Onobkychis  (Saint-fain). 

1.  0.  saliva  (Common  Saint-foin). — 1 The  only  British 
species. — Chalky  and  limestone  hills  ; not  uncommon. 
A handsome  plant,  often  cultivated  as  fodder  in  dry, 
chalky  and  gravelly  soils.  The  stems  are  1 — 2 feet 
long  ; the  lewes  are  composed  of  8 — 12  pairs  of  oblong 
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leaflets,  with  an  odd  one,  and  the  flowers,  whieli  grow 
in  clusters,  or  rather  spikes,  are  crimson,  variegated  with 
pink  and  white. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 
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Ord.  XXVI. — ROSAC  E/E. — The  Rose  Tribe. 

Calyx  most  frequently  5-lobed,  sometimes  4,  8,  or 
1 0-lobed ; petals  5,  inserted  on  the  calyx,  regular ; 
stamens  varying  in  number,  generally  more  than  12, 
inserted  on  the  calyx,  curved  inwards  before  the  expan- 
sion of  the  petals  ; carpels  many,  or  solitary,  either 
distinct,  or  combined  with  each  other  and  with  the 
edyx  ; styles  distinct,  often  lateral ; fruit  either  a drupe 
(cherry,  or  plum), — an  assemblage  of  erect  capsules 
opening  at  the  side, — a number  of  nut-like  seeds  inserted 
into  a fleshy  receptacle  (Strawberry,  Blackberry),- — 
enclosed  in  the  fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx  (hip  of  the  Rose), 
— or  a poms  (apple). — A large  and  important  Order, 
containing  about  a thousand  species,  many  of  which, 
either  in  a wild  or  cultivated  state,  produce  excellent 
fruit.  Cherries,  Plums,  Almonds,  Peaches,  Xectarines, 
Apricots,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Quinces,  all  belong  to  this  Order.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  valuable  as  these  fruits  are,  the 
leaves,  bark,  flowers,  and  seeds,  of  many,  abound  in 
a deadly  poison,  called  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid. 

1 he  variety  of  form  displayed  by  the  fruit  of  the  Rose 
I ribe  has  afforded  a facility  for  subdividing  the  Order 
into  several  Sub-orders,  or  Groups,  the  characters  of 
which  are  subjoined. 


Sub-order  I. — A ,\i ygdale.e. — The  Almond  Group. 

In  plants  belonging  to  this  division,  the  pistil  is 
•solitary,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a drupe,  that  is  a 
•single  seed  enclosed  in  a hard  case,  which  is  itself  sur- 
rounded by  a fleshy  or  juicy  pulp,  with  an  external 
rind,  or  cuticle  ; the  bark  often  yields  gum,  and  prussic 
acid  is  generally  abundant  in  the  leaves  and  seeds, 
they  are  shrubs  or  trees,  arid  inhabit  the  cold  and  tern- 
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perate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Examples 
of  the  deadly  properties  residing  in  these  plants  are 
afforded  by  the  leaves  of  the  common  Laurel,  Prunut 
Lauro-cerasus,  even  the  Arapour  of  which  is  destructive 
to  insect  life.  The  oil  of  Bitter  Almonds  is  extremely 
poisonous,  and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  its  fatal 


effects.  But  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this 
destructive  principle  in  the  leaves  and  other  paih>  o 
the  trees  belonging  to  this  division,  the  fruit  is,  m i 
the  exception  of  the  Laurel,  harmless,  or  eu  a non 
risliing  food.  Amygdalus  communis,  the  Almond-tree, 
grows  naturally  in ‘Barbary,  and  in  Asia,  from  Syria  to 
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Afghanistan,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  tree,  one 
yielding  the  sweet,  the  other  the  bitter  Almond.  Jor- 
dan Almonds,  which  are  considered  the  best,  are  brought 
from  Malaga ; bitter  Almonds  are  imported  from  Moga- 
dore.  The  varieties  of  Amygdalus  Persica  produce  the 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot.  Prunus  domestica,  and 
its  varieties,  afford  Plums  of  many  lands.  P.  Lusitdnica 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Portugal  Laurel. — (See 
“Forest  Trees,”  vol.  i.  pp.  237 — 274.) 

1.  Prunus  (Plum  and  Cherry). — Nut  of  the  drupe 
smooth,  or  slightly  seamed. — (Name  from  the  Greek 
proune,  a plum  : Cerasus,  a name  sometimes  given  to 
one  division  of  this  genus,  is  derived  from  Cerasus,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  whence  the  Roman  general  Lucullus 
introduced  a superior  kind,  b.  c.  67.) 


Sub-order  IT. — Sitrui  d.k. — Meadow-sweet  Group. 

I his  division  contains  a limited  number  of  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants,  which  bear  their  seeds  in  dry,  erect 
capsules,  opening  at  the  side,  termed  follicles.  Several 
species  of  Spiraea  are  ornamental  shrubs,  and  are  com- 
monly cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  Spir.ea  (Meadow-sweet,  Dropwort). — Calyx  5-clcft ; 
stamens  numerous;  follicles  3 — 12,  bearing  few  seeds. 
(Name  of  Greek  origin.) 


Sub-order  I II.  — PoTENTiULimE. — The  Strawberry  Group. 

In  this  division  the  form  of  the  fruit  varies  much 
more  than  in  either  of  the  preceding;  but  in  every  case 
the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  contains  a number  of  nut- 
like seeds,  with  or  without  tails,  placed  on  a pulpy, 
spongy,  or  dry  receptacle ; in  the  Bramble,  each  seed  "is 
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enveloped  in  pulp,  the  fruit  being  an  assemblage  of 
small  drupes  ; in  Agrimony  alone  there  are  but  two 
seeds,  which  are  enclosed  in  a bristly,  hardened  calyx. 
The  plants  in  this  division  are  mostly  herbaceous,  but 
some  few  are  shrubs.  None  of  them  are  injurious  ; the 
leaves  and  roots  of  some  are  astringent,  or  tonic.  The 
fruit  of  the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  and  Bramble,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description. 

3.  Dryas  (Mountain  Avens). — Calyx  in  8 — 10  equal 
divisions,  which  are  all  in  one  row  ; petals  8 — 10  ; styles 
dually  becoming  feathery  tails,  not  hooked  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Name  from  the  Greek  drys,  an  Oak,  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  between  the  leaves.) 

4.  Geum  (Avens). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  two  rows,  the 
outer  division  smaller  ; petals  5 ; styles  finally  becoming 
jointed  awns  hooked  at  the  extremity.  '(Name  from 
the  Greek  geyo,  to  taste.) 

5.  Potentilla  (Cinquefoil). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2 
rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller ; petals  5 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
potens,  powerful,  from  the  powerful  properties  supposed 
to  reside  in  some  species.) 

6.  Tormentilla  (Tormentil). — Calyx  8-cleft,  in  2 
rows  ; the  outer  divisions  smaller  ; petals  4 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
tormina,  dysentery,  for  which  disease  it  was  considered 
a specific.) 

7.  Sibbaldia. — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  2 rows,  the  outer 
divisions  smaller;  petals  5;  stamens  5 ; seeds  about  3, 
without  awns,  on  a dry  receptacle.  (Named  alter  Rohei  t 
Sibbald,  a Scottish  naturalist  of  the  17th  century.) 

8.  Comarum  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — Calyx  10-cleit,  in 
2 rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller  ; petals  5 ; seeds  with- 
out awns,  on  an  enlarged  spongy  receptacle.  (Prom  the 
Greek  comaros,  the  name  of  a plant  very  distinct  from 

the  present.)  . 

9.  Fragaria  (Strawberry). — Calyx  10-cleft,  in  - row 
the  outer  divisions  smaller;  petals  5;  seeds  without 
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awns,  on  an  enlarged,  fleshy  receptacle.  (Name  from 
the  Latin /ray  wn,  a Strawberry,  and  that  from  fraqrans 
fragrant.) 

10.  Eubus  (Bramble). — Calyx  5-cleft ; petals  5 ; fruit 
an  assemblage  of  small  drupes,  arranged  on  and  around 
a spongy  receptacle.  (Name  from  the  Latin  ruber,  red.) 

11.  Agrimonia  (Agrimony). — Calyx  5-cleft,  top- 
shaped, covered  with  hooked  bristles  ; petals  5 ; stamens 
about  15  \ seeds  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube  of  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 


Sub-onler  IV.— SAxnuisoRmn.E.— The  Burnet  Group. 

Ihe  plants  of  this  group  would  seem  at  first  sight  to 
he  scarcely  connected  with  those  already  described.  It 
" iH,  however,  be  found,  on  a close  examination,  that  in 
many  important  respects  they  agree  with  the  characters 
given  in  the  description  of  the  Order  Eosace.e,  though 
m others  scarcely  less  important  they  appear  to  differ  ■ 
these  are  the  absence  of  petals,  and  the  hardened  ealvx 
°f  ttic  fruit  containing  1 or  2 nut-like  seeds.  The  calyx 
!’  •3— J cIefr,  and  the  stamens  are  usually  few  in  num- 
ber. the  plants  are  either  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and, 
like  those  of  the  last  group,  their  properties  are  astrin- 
gent, or  tonic.  In  some  species  the  flowers  grow  in 
round  or  oblong  heads. 

12.  Alchemilla  (Lady’s  Mantle).— Calyx  8-cleft,  in 

- rows,  the  outer  divisions  smaller;  petals  0;  stamens 
1 1,  opposite  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  calyx  ; seeds 

1 or  w enclosed  in  the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  its 
pretended  value  in  Alchemy.) 

13.  Sanguisorba.  (Burnet).— Calyx  4-cleft,  coloured 
(not  green),  with  2-4  scale-like  bracts  at  the  base : 
petals  0;  stamens  4 ; seeds  1 or  2,  enclosed  in  the  tube 
" the  hardened  calyx.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sanauis, 
blood,  and  sorb  so,  to  staunch,  froill  i]u,  ...... w..  , . , 

of  the  plant)  supposed  virtues 
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14.  Poterium  (Salad  Burnet) — Stamens  and  pistils 
in  separate  flowers ; flowers  in  heads  ; calyx  4-cleft, 
coloured,  with  3 scale-like  bracts  at  the  base  ; petals  0 ; 
stamens  numerous ; stigma  tufted.  -p'Xame  from  the 
Greek  poterion,  a drinking-cup,  the  plant  being  used  in 
the  preparation  of  Cool-tankard .) 

Sub-order  V. — RosidjE.— The  Rose  Group. 

This  division  contains  the  genus  from  which  both  the 
Order  and  Sub-order  take  their  names.  Here,  also,  the 
fruit  furnishes  the  main  characteristic  ; it  consists  of  a 
number  of  nut-like  hairy  seeds,  enclosed  within  the 


fleshy  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  contracted  at  the  top. 
The  Roses  are  shrubs  more  or  less  prickly  (not  thorny), 
with  pinnate  leaves.  The  number  of  species  is  very 
great,  of  varieties  incalculable,  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  having  rendered  them  favourite  objects 
of  cultivation  from  a very  early  period.  The  most  fra- 
grant of  the  British  Roses  are  the  common  Dog-rose, 
Rosa  canina,  and  the  Scotch  Rose,  R.  spinosissima,  the 
latter  being  the  origin  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
double  Scotch  Rose.  From  the  petals  of  R.  centifolia 
and  R.  Damascena  are  made  Rose-water,  and  Attar  of 
Roses.  It  is  stated  that  100, -000  Roses,  the  produce  of 
10,000  bushes,  yield  only  nine  drams  of  Attar.  Some 
species,  as  R.  rubiginosa,  Sweet-brier,  are  copiously  fur- 
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nished  with  glands  which  secrete  a fragrant  viscid  fluid. 
From  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  called  a hip,  is  made  a con- 
serve, which  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  various 
medicines  and  the  woody  steins  ot  the  h)og-rose  hav  e 
of  late  years  been  much  sought  after  for  making  walk- 
ing sticks. 

15.  Rosa  (Rose). — Calyx  urn-shaped,  contracted  at 
the  mouth,  and  terminating  in  5,  often  leaf-like,  divi 
sions  ; petals  5 ; stamens  numerous  ; seeds  numerous. 
(Name  from  the  Latin,  rosa,  and  that  from  the  Greek, 
rhodon,  its  ancient  names.) 


Sub-order  VI. — Pome.e. — The  Apple  Group. 

In  the  plants  of  this  division  the  fruit  is  what  is  called 
a pome  ; that  is,  the  tube  of  the  calyx  enlarges  and 
becomes  a fleshy  or  mealy  fruit,  enclosing  1 — 5 cells, 
which  are  either  horny,  as  in  the  Apple,  or  bony,  as  in 
the  Medlar.  The  Apple  Group  contains  many  well- 
known  fruit-trees,  namely  the  Apple,  Pear,  Quince, 
Medlar,  Service,  Mountain-Ash,  and  Hawthorn.  The 
seeds,  and  occasionally  the  flower  and  bark  of  some, 
yield  prussic  acid.  All  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Apple 
are  derived  from  the  wild  Apple,  or  Crab,  Pyrus  Malus  ; 
the  garden  Pears  from  a thorny  tree,  with  hard  astrin- 
gent fruit,  Pyrus  communis.  The  wood  of  the  Pear  is 
very  close-grained,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  wood- 
engravers.  The  fruit  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  some 
other  species,  yields  malic  acid,  and  the  leaves  prussic 
acid,  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  Laurel.  All  the  plants 
of  this  division  are  either  trees  or  shrubs. 

10.  Pyrus  (Pear,  Apple,  Service,  and  Mountain  Ash). 
—Calyx  5-cleft ; petals  5 ; styles  2 — 5 ; fruit  fleshy,  or 
juicy,  with  5 horny,  2-seeded  cells.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  pyrus,  a pear.) 

17.  Mespieus  (Medlar). — Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions  leaf- 
like , petals  5 ; styles  2 — •>  ; fruit  fleshy,  top-shaped, 
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terminating  abruptly,  with  the  ends  of  the  bony  cells 
exposed.  (Name  from  the  Greelc  mespile , a medial.) 

1 8.  Crataegus  (Hawthorn). — Calyx  5-cleft,  divisions 
acute  ; petals  5 ; styles  1—5  ; fruit  oval,  or  round,  con- 
cealing the  ends  of  the  bony  cells.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cratos,  strength,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of 
th  i wood.) 


,'Runus  SP1NOSA  (Sloe,  or  Blackthorn). 


1 Prunus  ( Plum  and  Cherry). 

* Fruit  covered  with  bloom;  young  leaf  with  the  hakes 
rolled  together. 

1 P.  communis  (Sloe,  or  Blackthorn  jBulhaeeimd 

Plum). — Flowers  solitary  or  in  pairs.— Under  this  na 
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are  now  included  the  three  following  varieties,  which 
were  formerly  considered  to  he  distinct  species.  P. 
spinosa  (Sloe,  or  Blackthorn). — Branches  very  thorny ; 
leaves  narrow,  elliptical,  smooth  above,  slightly  downy 
near  the  midrib  below  ; flowers  mostly  solitary. — Woods 
and  hedges ; abundant.  A well-known  thorny  bush, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  Blackthorn  from  the 
hue  of  its  bark,  which  is  much  darker  than  that  of  the 
Hawthorn.  The  flowers  appear  in  March  and  April,  and 
usually  before  the  leaves  have  begun  to  expand.  The 
latter  are  used  to  adulterate  iea.  The  fruit  is  small, 
nearly  round,  and  so  austere  that  a single  drop  of  its 
juice  placed  on  the  tongue  will  produce  a roughness  on 
the  throat  and  palate  which  is  perceptible  for  a long 
time.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  spurious 
port  wine. — FI.  March — May.  Shrub:  P.  insiiitia 

(Bullace). — Branches  ending  in  a thorn  ; leaves  elliptical, 
downy  beneath  ; flowers  in  pairs. — Woods  and  hedges. 
Larger  than  the  last,  and  producing  a more  palatable 
fruit.  In  P.  domestica  (Wild  Plum),  the  branches  arc 
thornless,  and  the  fruit  oblong.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  three  all  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Plum  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated, — FI.  April,  May.  Small  tree. 

Print  without  bloom;  young  leaf  with  the  halves 
folded  together. 

2-  P.  Padus  (Bird-Cherry). — Flowers  in  clusters  ; 
leaves  narrow  egg-shaped  ; fruit  oblong. — A handsome 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
England  in  a wild  state,  and  very  generally  admitted 
into  gardens  and  shrubberies  elsewhere.  The  clusters 
of  flowers  and  drupes  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  but  the  leaves  are  not  evergreen. — FI 
■white,  May.  Small  tree. 

3.  P . avium  (Wild  Cherry). — Flowers  in  umbels  ; 
leaves  drooping,  suddenly  pointed,  downy  beneath ; 
calyx-tube  contracted  above ; fruit  heart-shaped.  — 

Nil 
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Woods  and  hedges  ; common.  A highly  ornamental 
tree,  not  only  on  account  of  its  elegant  white  flowers  in 
sprin"  hut  even  more  so  in  autumn,  when  its  leaves 
assume  a bright  crimson  line,  which  distinguishes  them 


pKi’Ni'ss  I’adl  s (Binl-Lhcri'y). 


among  all  the  varied  tints  of  the  fading  year. 


The  fruit 

is  small,  bitter,  black,  or  red,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  npeis 
greedily  devoured  by  birds.— FI.  May.  Lofty  tue 
^ 5.  P.  Ceram . (Red  Cherry).— Flowers  in  umbels. 
leaves  not  drooping,  smooth  on  both  aides .ym 
not  contracted  j fruit  round.-M  oods  and  hedges,  ibis 
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species  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  cha- 
racters given  above,  and  by  its  lower  stature,  which  is 
said  not  to  exceed  8 feet,  while  the  other  attains  a height 
of  30 — 40  feet.  The  fruit  also  ditfeis  in  being  juicy, 
acid,  and  always  red.  Some  botanists,  however,  con- 
sider them  mere  varieties  of  the  same  tree.  From  one 
or  other  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Cherry  are  derived. 
- — FI.  May.  Shrub. 


2.  Spiraea  ( Meadow-sweet ). 

1.  S.  U l maria  (Meadow-sweet,  Queen  of  the  Mea- 
dows).— Herbaceous ; leaves  pinnate,  the  alternate  leaf- 
lets smaller,  white  with  down  beneath,  terminal  leaflet 
very  large  and  lobed  ; flowers  in  compound  erect  cymes. 
Moist  meadows  ; common.  A tall  plant,  2 — 4 feet 
high,  with  densely  crowded  yellowish-white  flowers, 
which  are  elegant  and  fragrant. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  S.  Filipendula  (Dropwort). — Herbaceous  ; leaves 
pinnate,  with  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  all  deeply 
cut  into  narrow,  serrated  segments  ; flowers  in  a pani- 
c-led cyme. — Dry  pastures,  especially  on  a limestone  soil, 
about  a foot  high  ; well  distinguished  from  the  last  by 
its  elegantly  cut  foliage,  and  less  crowded  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  pink  externally  before  they  expand, 
and  when  open  are  white  and  scentless.  A variety  with 
double  flowers  is  common  in  gardens. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* fl  ■so lici  folia  (Willow-leaved  Spiraea),  is  a shrubby 
species,  with  spike-like  clusters  of  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  simple  (not  pinnated)  leaves.  It  is  occasionally 
tniind  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  but 
is  not  considered  to  be  a native.  Several  other  species  of 
Spinea  are  common  in  gardens,  to  which  they  are  very 
ornamental.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  will  grow  in  any  moist  situation. 
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DitYAS  octopStala  (Mountain,  Any, is). 


3.  Dryas  ( Mountain  Aliens). 

D.  odopctala  (Mountain  Avens).— The  only  British 
species  ; not  uncommon  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Lngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  at  once  distin- 
guished tiom  all  other  plants  of  the  Order  by  its  oblong 
deeply-cut  leaves,  which  are  white  with  woolly  down 
beneath,  and  by  its  large  and  handsome  white  flowers, 
each  of  which  has  8 petals. — FI.  .Tune,  July.  Perennial. 
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oiVjm  ukbAnum  ( Common  A vent,  Ilerl  Bennet). 


4.  GtSdm  (Averts). 

1.  G.  urban  am  (Common  Avens,  Herb  Bennet).— 
Flowers  erect ; awns  rigid  ; root-leaves  pinnate,  with 
smaller  leaflets  at  the  base  ; stem-leaves  ternate  — Hedges 
and  thickets  ; common.  A somewhat  slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  1—2  feet  high,  with  yellow  flowers 
which  are  less  conspicuous  than  the  round  heads  ot 
awned  seeds  which  succeed  them  ; the  stipules  are  large, 
rounded,  and  cut,— FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 

2 G rivdlc  (Watir  Avens).— Flowers  drooping: 
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awns  feathery ; root-leaves  pinnate,  with  the  alternate 
leaflets  and  those  at  the  base  smaller ; stem-leaves  ter- 
mite.— Damp  meadows,  and  wet  mountainous  woods ; 
not  unfrequent.  Much  stouter  than  the  last,  and  well 
distinguished  hy  the  above  characters,  as  well  as  by  its 
larger  flowers,  of  which  the  calyx  is  deeply  tinged  with 
purple,  and  the  petals  are  of  a dull  purplish  hue,  with 
darker  veins. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

* A variety,  G.  intermedium,  is  sometimes  found, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both  the 
above  species. 


5.  Potentilla  ( Cinquefoil ). 

" Leaves  pinnate. 

1.  1\  Anserina  (Silver-weed,  Goose-grass). — Leaves 
pinnate,  the  alternate  leaflets  smaller  ; leaflets  sharply 
i-nt,  silky  on  both  sides,  especially  beneath  ; flouer-stalks 
solitary,  axillary. — Waste  ground  ; common.  Well 
marked  by  its  creeping  stem,  its  elegantly  cut  silky  foliage, 
and  showy  yellow  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

fo  the  division  with  pinnate  leaves  belong  P.  fruti- 
rosa  (Shrubby  Cinquefoil),  a bushy  species,  3 — 4 feet 
high,  with  hairy  leaves  and  large  yellow  flowers,  which 
last  grow  several  together  at  the  end  of  the  stems  : bushy 
places  ; rare ; and  the  yet  more  uncommon  species, 

rupestris  (Pock  Cinquefoil),  which  has  large  white 
flowers,  and  is  found  only  in  Montgomeryshire. 

Leaflets  5 on  a stalk  ( quinate ). 

-■  reptans  (Creeping  Cinquefoil). — Stem  creeping, 
rojting  at  the  joints;  leaves  stalked  ; leaflets  inversely 
egg-shaped,  tapering  at  the  base,  serrated  ; flower-stalks 
solitary. — Meadows  and  way-sides  ; common.  Flowers 
handsome,  yellow,  on  long  stalks. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

• 1 . argentea  (Hoary  Cinquefoil), — Stem  prostrate; 
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leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut,  white  and  downy 
beneath,  their  edges  rolled  hack. — Pastures  and  road- 
sides, on  a gravelly  soil ; not  common.  Flowers  yellow, 
small,  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  stems. — FL 
June.  Perennial. 


4.  P.  verna  (Spring  Cinquefoil). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaflets  sometimes  7 on  the  root-leaves,  inversely  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  towards  the  end,  hairy  on  the  edge  and 
ribs  beneath,  not  downy. — Dry  pastures  in  various  parts 
of  England,  hut  not  common.  A small  woody  plant, 
about  5 inches  long,  with  yellow  flowers,  2 — 3 together 
at  the  ends  of  the  stems. 
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* P.  alpestris  (Alpine  Cinquefoil),  is  considered  by 
some  botanists  a variety  of  the  preceding  • by  others,  a 
distinct  species,  it  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  stem 
lias  a more  upright  growth.  P.  opuca  (Saw-leaved 
Hairy  Cinquefoil)  occurs  only  on  the  hills  of  Clova  and 
Lraes  of  Iialquidder,  Scotland.  The  leaves  are  deeply 
cut  throughout,  and  the  stem  is  stouter  than  in  the  two 
last,  but  in  other  respects  it  is  very  like; 


A P.  Fragariastrum  (Strawberry-leaved  Cinquefoil). 
—Stem  prostrate  ; leaflets  inversely  egg-shaped,  cut, 
silky  on  both  sides  ; petals  equalling  the  calyx  in  length! 
—Banks  and  hedges ; abundant.  ~ One  of  the  earliest 
spring  Powers,  often  confounded  by  young  botanists  with 
the  wild  Stiawberry,  Fragaria  vesca.  It  may,  however 
be  always  distinguished  by  its  prostrate  mode  of  growth’ 
and  short,  notched  petals  ; the  Power-stalks  of  the  Straw ’ 
berry  being  erect,  and  the  petals  entire.— El.  January— 
may.  Perennial. 

1.  tndentuta  (Ihree-toothed  Cinquefoil),  a rare 
species,  found  only  on  the  Clova  hills,  is  distinguished 
Irom  the  last  by  its  oblong,  wedge-shaned  leaflets  en.-l, 


Leaves  3 on  a stalk,  ternate. 
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tormuntilla  opficinAlis  (Common  Tormentil). 

6.  Tormentilla  ( Tormentil ). 

1.  T.  officinalis  (Common  Tormentil). — Leaves  of 
3 leaflets,  ternate,  sessile  ; root-leaves  of  5 leaflets  (qui- 
nate)  stalked  ; leaflets  narrow,  acute,  cut ; stem  ascend- 
ing.— Banks  and  woods;  common.  Closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  genus,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
its  having  only  4 petals  ; but  even  this  character  is  not 
constant.  A ' small  plant,  with  bright  yellow  flowers 
and  very  woody  roots,  which  latter  are  astringent,  and 
are  employed  in  medicine.  Specimens  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  which  the  stem  is  prostrate  ; this  is  by  some 
botanists  considered  a distinct  species,  and  is  called 
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V.  replans  (Trailing  Tormentil). — FI.  all  the  summer, 
l’ercunial. 


sibbai.uia  PKocu.MBE.NS  (Procumbent  Sibbatdii). 


7.  SlBBALLUA. 

1 . S.  procumbens  (Procumbent  Sibbaldia). — Tlie  only 
liritish  species. — A small  prostrate  plant,  with  ternate, 
liairy  leaves,  and  yellowish  flowers,  growing  abundantly 
on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  mountains.  The  leaf- 
lets are  wedge-shaped,  and  end  in  3 points.  The  num- 
ber of  stamens  ami  pistils  is  very  variable. — PL  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

8.  CoMARUM  ( Marsh  Cinquefoil). 

1.  C.  palustr'e  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). — The  only  species. 

A herbaceous  bog-plant,  growing  about  a foot  high, 
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cdMAHUM  PALUSTR6  (Marsh  Cinquefoil). 


u-itli  much  of  the  habit  of  a Potentilla,  but  stouter, 
'i'lie  lower  leaves  are  usually  of  7 long,  cut  leaflets,  the 
upper  of  5 or  3;  and  each  stem  bears  several  leaves, 
and  a number  of  large  dingy  purple  flowers. — PI.  July. 
Perennial.  , 
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krauaiua  vesca  (Wood  StraicbciTy). 


9.  Fragaiua  ( Strawberry ). 

1.  F.  vesca  (Wood  Strawberry). — Calyx  of  the  fruit 
bent  back ; hairs  on  the  general  flower-stalk  widely 
spreading,  on  the  partial  flower-stalks  close  pressed, 
silky. — Woods  and  thickets  ; common.  A well-known 
plant,  with  bright-green  hairy  leaves,  rooting  scions,  and 
erect  flower-stalks.  By  these  last  two  characters,  as 
well  as  by  the  drooping  fruit,  this  plant  may  be  distin- 
guished from  Potentilla  Fragariastrum  (Strawberry- 
leaved  Cinquefoil),  which  is  often  mistaken  for  it  by 
young  botanists.  1 he  Strawberry  derives  its  name 
either  from  the  custom  of  laying  straw  between  the 
rows  ot  plants  in  gardens,  or  from  the  habit  adopted  by 
children  of  stringing  the  fruit  on  straws  of  grass. — FI, 
May — July.  Perennial. 
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* F.  eldtior  (Hautboy  Strawberry),  which  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  situations  where  it  is  apparently,  but 
not  really,  wild,  has  its  flower-stalks  clothed  throughout 
with  spreading  hairs.  It  is  also  larger  and  more 
hairy  than  the  last.  Some  plants  of  this  species  bear 
flowers  with  stamens  only,  and  consequently  produce 
no  fruit.  This  is  also  the  case  with  some  garden  varie- 
ties, a fact  which  should  be  attended  to  by  growers  of 
Strawberries. 


10.  Rubus  (Bramble). 

1.  R.  Idceus  (Raspberry). — Stem  nearly  erect,  round, 
downy  and  prickly  ; leaves  pinnate,  of  5 leaflets,  which 
are  white,  and  very  downy  beneath  ; flowers  drooping  ; 
.fruit  downy. — Rocky  woods  ; not  very  common.  The 
origin  of  all  the  varieties  of  garden  raspberry,  from  which 
it  differs  principally  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is 
scarlet,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  11.  May,  June. 

Shrub.  . 

2.  B.  fruticusus  (Common  Bramble,  or  Blackberry). 

—Stem  arched,  angular,  prickly,  rooting;  leaves  of  5 
crowded  leaflets  ; flowers  erect,  in  compound  panicles  ; 
calyx  of  the  fruit  spreading,  or  bent  back. — Common 
everywhere.  This  description  includes  a large  number 
of  species  and  varieties  to  which  names  have  been  seve- 
rally given,  but  it  is  not  here  thought  necessary  to  describe 
the  characters  at  length,  the  genus  being  confessedly  a 
difficult  one,  and  on  other  accounts  uninviting  to  the 
young  botanist.— Most  of  the  species  flower  from  July 
to  August,  and  ripen  their  fruit  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Shrub.  . 

3.  R.  cassias  (Dewberry).— Stem  prostrate,  nearly 

round,  prickly  below,  bristly  above  ; leaves  of  3 or  o 
leaflets;  panicle  simple;  calyx  clasping  the  fruit  — 
Thickets  and  borders  of  fields  ; not  uncommon.  I n this 
species  the  fruit,  which  consists  of  a few  large  drupes, 
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is  half  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  and  is  covered  with  a grey 
bloom. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 


HUBUS  FRUTicdsus  (Blackberry). 

4 It  sax&tilis  (Stone  Bramble).—^*  herbaceous, 
rooting -prickles  few,  small ; leave « of  3 leaflets  ; flower, 
I,  ^ Stony,  mountainous  places,  especially  in 
the  north  A small  herbaceous  species,  abJut  a s^pan 
' "5,  , th  greenish-yellow  flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit 
Perennial  ^ druPes'-FI-  «™v,  August. 


() 
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5.  E.  Chamcemurus  (Cloudberry). — Stem  herbaceous, 
without  pricldes,  1 -flowered  ; leaves  simple,  lobed. — A 
very  distinct  species,  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  About  a span  high,  with 
large  white  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  solitary, 
and  bear  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants. 
The  fruit  is  orange-red,  and  of  a pleasant  flavour. — FI. 
June.  Perennial. 

11.  Agrimonia  (Agrimony). 

1 A.  Eapatoria  (Common  Agrimony). — The  only 
British  species. — Common  in  waste  ground.  A slender 
herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  very  different  in  habit 
from  any  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
the  alternate  leaflets  smaller,  and  all  are  deeply  cut. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  long  tapering  spikes. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  soft  hairs,  and  when 
bruised  emits  a slightly  aromatic  scent.  Its  properties 
are  said  to  be  tonic,  and  on  this  account  it  is  often 
collected  by  village  herbalists,  and  made  into  tea. — FI. 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

12.  Alchemilla  (Lady's  Mantle). 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (Common  Lady’s  Mantle).  Leaves 
kidney-shaped,  plaited,  7 — 9 lobed,  lobes  blunt,  serrated, 
Jloivers  in  loose,  divided  clusters. — Hilly  pastures  ; not 
uncommon.  A herbaceous  plant,  about  a foot  high, 
with  large  and  handsome  soft  leaves,  and  numerous 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers. — FI.  June  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  A.  alpina  (Alpine  Lady's  Mantle).— Leaf  of  o— < 
oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  serrated  at  the  end,  white  and 
satiny  beneath.— Mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England.  A very  beautiful  plant,  remarkable  for 
the  lustrous,  almost  metallic  line  of  the  under  side  of 
its  leaves. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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aoium<5nia  eupat^ria  { Common  Agrimony ). 


G 3 
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3.  A.  arvensis  (Field  Lady’s  Mantle,  or  1 aislej  1 bit). 
—Leaves  3-cleft,  wedge-sliaped,  downy;  lobes  deeply  cut; 
flowers  tufted,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.— Com- 
mon everywhere.  A small  inconspicuous  weed,  6— o 
inches  long,  with  minute  greenish  flowers,  which  are 
almost  concealed  by  the  leaves  and  their  large  stipules. 
FI.  May— August.  Annual. 


13.  SanguiSorba.  (Burnet). 


1 S.  officindlis  (Common  Burnet).— The  only  British 
species.— A tall  and  not  inelegant  plant,  with  pinnate 
leaves;  erect,  branched  stems,  sparely  clothed  vitli 
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leaves  ; and  oblong  heads  of  deep  purple-brown  flowers. 
Moist  pastures ; not  uncommon. — FI.  June — September. 
Perennial. 


o/.itxjisorea  )ffioinAlts  ( Common  Unmet). 
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14.  Poterium  {Salad  Burnet). 

1.  P.  Sanrjuisorba  (Common  Salad  Burnet). — Calyx 
of  fruit  nearly  smooth. — Common  in  dry  pastures, 
especially  on  chalk  and  limestone.  Not  unlike  the  last 
in  habit,  but  much  smaller.  The  haves  are  pinnate, 
and  have  the  taste  and  smell  of  cucumber.  The  upper 
flowers  in  each  head  bear  crimson,  tufted  pistils,  the 
lowe’’  ones  30—40  stamens,  with  very  long  drooping 
filaments.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2 P Muricatum  (Prickly  Salad  Burnet). — Calx  \ 
of  fruit  wrinkled  and  prickly.— Chalk  pastures.  Closely 
resembling  the  last. 
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no3A  sriNosissiMA  ( Siirnet-lcaved  Rose), 

15.  Rosa  [Rose). 

* Shoots  thicldy  set  with  bristles,  mixed  with  nearly 
straight  prickles. 

1.  R.  spinosissima  (Burnet-leaved  Rose). — Leaflets 
small,  simply  serrated,  smooth ; calyx  simple  ; fruit 
nearly  round. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea. 
A thick,  very  prickly  bush,  2 — 4 feet  high,  with  small, 
elegant  foliage,  and  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  deliciously  fragrant ; fruit  dark  purple  or  black'. 
1 he  origin  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Scotch  Rose. — 
May,  June.  Shrub. 
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**  Shoots  without  bristles;  prickles  straight,  or  slightly 
curved. 

2.  It.  tomentusa  (Downy-leaved  Rose). — Leaflets 
doubly  serrated,  downy,  and  glandular ; calyx  pin- 
nate.— Hedges  and  thickets  ; not  very  common.  Dis- 
tinguished  by  its  stout  and  long  shoots  ; downy,  almost 
hoary,  leaves;  large,  deep  red  flowers,  and  very  long 
seed-vessels , which  are  usually  crowned  with  the  copi- 
ously pinnate  calyx  leaves. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub. 


*#*  Prickles,  some  hooked,  some  straight,  mixed  with 
. bristles. 

3.  P.  rubiginosa  (Sweet  Frier). — Leaflet  doubly  ser- 
rated, hairy,  glandular  beneath,  mostly  rounded  at  the 
base  ; calyx  pinnate,  remaining  attached  to  the  ripe 
fruit ; fruit  pear-shaped  when  young.  Bushy  places, 
especially  on  chalk.  The  Eglantine  of  the  poets,  but 
not  of  Milton  ; the  “twisted  Eglantine”  of  that  author 
being  the  Woodbine  or  Honeysuckle.  A facouiite  gul- 
den plant,  deservedly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  de- 
liciously fragrant  foliage. — El.  June,  July.  Shrub. 


A1?** Bristles  none  ; prickles  hooked. 

4.  It.  canina  (Dog  Rose). — Leaves  smooth,  or  slightly 
hairy  ; calyx  pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the 
fruit;  styles  distinct.— Hedges  and  bushy  places;  abun- 
dant. This  is  the  Common  Hedge  Rose,  a flower 
belonging  exclusively  to  summer,  and  welcomed  at  its 
iirst  appearance  scarcely  less  warmly  than  the  oaiF 
Primrose  in  spring.  The  colour  of  the  flov  er  \ ai ies 
from  white  to  a deep  blush,  and  the  leaves  also  differ 
considerably ; but  the  above  characters  will  be  found 
to  include  all  the  principal  varieties.— FI.  June,  duly. 
Shrub. 
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ROSA  CAN'INA  (Dog  Rose). 


r>-  11  arvmsis  (Trailing  Dog  Rose).— Prickles  on  the 
young  shoots  feeble  ; leaves  smooth ; calyx  slightly 
pinnate,  not  remaining  attached  to  the  fruit;  Styles 
milted  ; stigmas  forming  a round  head.— Woods  and 
hedges ; common  in  the  south  of  England.  Distin- 
guished from  all  the  other  British  species  of  Rose  by 
its  slender,  trailing  stems.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
scentless,  and  there  are  fewer  prickles  than  in  most 
other  species.— FI.  June— August.  Shrub. 

B°ta»ists  describe  no  less  than  nineteen  species  of 
native  Roses,  but,  as  many  of  these  are  rare,  and  the 
characters  of  others  are  difficult  to  discriminate,  it  has 
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been  thought  best  to  describe  here  only  those  which  are 
of  common  occurrence  or  otherwise  remarkable. 


pyrus  comm  tons  [Wild  I’car). 


16.  Pyrus  (Pear,  Apple,  Service,  and  Mountain  Ash). 

1.  P.  communis  (Wild  Pear). — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated  ; flowers  in  corymbs  ; fruit  tapering 
at  the  base. — Woods  and  hedges.  A small  upright  tree, 
often  bearing  thorns  at  the  extremities  of  its  branches. 
The  seed  vessel,  in  a wild  state,  is  woody,  austere,  and 
worthless,  yet  is  converted  by  cultivation  into  a most 
luscious  fruit.— FI.  white,— April,  May.  Tree. 
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PYUUS  MALUS  (Crab  Apple). 


2.  / . A/a/us  (Crab  Apple).- — Leaves  simple,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated,  flowers  in  a sessile  umbel  • styles  com- 
bined below  ; fruit  with  a hollow  beneath.— Woods  and 
ie  ges.  A small  spreading  tree,  with  thornless  branches, 
umbels  of  white  flowers  delicately  shaded  with  pink, 
and  nearly  round  fruit,  which  is  intensely  acid.  It  was 
ormerly  much  used  in  making  verjuice,  and  in  the  pre- 
pam  ion  of  pomatum,  so  called  from  nomum,  an  apple.— - 
r I.  May.  Tree.  • 1 
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pykus  torminalis  (I Vilil  Service  Tree). 


3.  P.  torminalis  (Wild  Service  Tree). — Leaves  egg- 
sliaped,  with  several  deep,  sharp  lobes ; flowers  in 
corymbs. — Woods  and  hedges  in  the  south  of  England. 
A small  tree,  with  leaves  shaped  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  Hawthorn,  but  larger,  and  white  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  by  brownish,  spotted,  berry -like  fruit.  - 
El.  May.  Tree. 

4.  P.  ancupdria  (Eowlers’  Service,  Mountain  Ash, 
Quicken,  or  Eowan  Tree). — Leaves  pinnate,  serrated  ;. 
flowers  in  corymbs  ; fruit  nearly  round. — Mountainous 
woods.  One  of  the  most  elegant  of  British  trees,  con- 
spicuous in  the  flowering  season  by  its  delicate  green 
foliage,  and  large  corymbs  of  blossom,  and  in  autumn  b\ 
its  clusters  of  scarlet  berry-like  pomes,  which  are  greedily 
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t’VRi’s  aucuparia  (Fowlers'  Service  Tree). 

eaten  by  birds,  and  often  used  as  a lure  by  the  bird- 
catcher  or  fowler,  auceps.  For  a further  account  of 
1IS  *'rec>  as  W0^  as  the  rest  of  the  genus,  see  “Forest 
1 rees  of  Britain,”  vol.  i. — FI.  May.  Tree. 

o.  1 . Aria  (White  Beam  Tree). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
deeply  and  irregularly  serrated,  white  below  ; flowers  in 
corymbs  ; fruit  nearly  round.— Woods.  A small  tree, 
■well  distinguished  by  its  very  large  leaves,  which  are 
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pvbus  aria  (White  Beam-Tree ). 

remarkably  white  and  silky  beneath,  especially  when 
beginning  to  expand.  Nowhere  is  this  tree  more  orna- 
mental than  on  the  ruinous  walls  of  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Silchester,  where  it  abounds. — FI.  June.  Tree. 

17.  Mespilus  (Medlar). 

1.  M.  Germdnica  (Common  Medlar). — A tree  well 
known  in  a cultivated  state,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  in 
Great  Britain  truly  wild.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
very  large,  and  the  fruit  is  remarkably  flattened  at  the 
top,  exposing  the  upper  ends  of  the  long  seed-cells. 

FI.  May.  Tree. 

18.  Cratvegus  (Hawthorn). 

1 . C.  Oxyacantha  (Hawthorn,  AY  hite-thorn,  or  May- 
bush). — A tree  which,  though  it  varies  considerably  in 
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Mfapn.ua  okhmAnica  (Common  Medlar). 


its  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  its  leaves,  and  colour  of 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
description.  The  name  Hawthorn  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Dutch  hay  or  hedge  thorn  ; although, 
therefore  the  fruit  is  generally  called  a haw,  that  name 
is  derived  from  the  tree  which  produces  it,  and  the  tree 
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does  not,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  take  its  name  from 
the  fruit  which  it  hears. — FI.  May,  and,  in  the  moun- 
tains, till  late  in  June.  free. 


Ord.  XXYII. — ONAGEAGEyE.— The  Willow-herb 

Tribe. 

Calyx  of  4,  sometimes  2 lobes,  which  in  the  hud 
are  attached  to  each  other  by  their  edges ; calHx^  ’ 
more  or  less  united  to  the  ovary;  petals  as  many  as  U) 
lobes  of  the  calyx,  twisted  while  in  bud  j stamens  i 4 or 
8 rarely  2,  springing  from  the  mouth  of  the  calyx, 
ovary  of  2 or  4 cells,  often  crowned  by  a disk : ; , st,yma 
knobbed,  or  4-lobed  ; fruit  a berry,  or ;4-celled  ^ sule. 
—Herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs,  principally  inhabit 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe  especially  Ammica  imd 
Europe.  In  this  Order  we  find  the  elegant  American 
genus  Fuchsia,  with  its  coloured  4-cleft  calyx,  and  oftc 
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edible  fruit.  Many  species  of  (Enothera  are  commonly 
cultivated  as  garden  plants,  some  bearing  flowers  3 or  4 
inches  in  diameter;  those  with  yellow  or  white  flowers 
which  open  only  in  the  evening,  are  called  Evening 
Primroses.  The  properties  of  the  plants  which  compose 
tins  Order  are  unimportant.  The  wood  of  the  Fuchsia 
•is  said  to  be  used  as  a dye,  and  the  roots  of  (Enothera 
biennis,  the  common  Evening  Primrose,  are  eatable.  In 
all,  the  number  4 predominates. 

1.  Epilobium  ( Willow-Herb). — Calyx  4-parted,  the 
lobes  not  combined  after  expansion;  petals  4;  stamens  8 • 
capsule  long,  4-sided,  4-celled,  4-valved ; seeds  nume- 
rous, tufted  with  down.  (Name  from  the  Greek  epi 
upon,  and  lobos,  a pod,  the  flowers  being  placed  on  the 
top  of  a pod-like  seed-vessel.) 

2 (Enothera  (Evening  Primrose).— Calyx  4-parted 
the  lobes  more  or  less  combined  after  expansion,  and 
bent  back  ; stamens  8 ; capsule  4-celled,  4-valved  ■ seeds 
numerous,  not  bearded.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
catching  the  flavour  of  wine.”)  ° ,y  ° 

3.  Isnardia.  Calyx  4-parted ; petals  4, 
stamens  4;  capsule  inversely  egg-shaped, 

4-celled  4-valved,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  ,^ameu 
after  a French  botanist  of  the  18th  century,  Antoine 
d isnard.) 

4.  Circle  a (Enchanter’s  Nightshade).— (7a^2-parted  • 
petals  2 - stamens  2;  capsule  2-celled,  each  cell  contain- 
ing a seed.  (Name  from  Circe,  the  enchantress  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  Mythology.) 


or  none 
4-angled_ 
(Named 


1.  Epilobium  (Willow-Herb). 

* Petals  unequal  in  she  ; stamens  bent  down. 

I K aruJmt\f°liiim  (Pose  Bay,  or  Flowering  Willow) 

A ir°T*  P°lnte<1,  smo°th. — Damp  woods  ; rare 

wibUtnfl  ila'ldsome  sl,ecies  »°t  often  met  with  in  a 
wil  l state,  but  very  common  m gardens,  where  it  is  eul- 
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tivated  for  the  sake  of  its  large,  rose-coloured  flowers. 
Caution  should  be  used  in  admitting  it  into  a small 
garden,  as  its  roots  creep  extensively,  and  are  very  dif- 
licnlt  to  eradicate. — FI.  July.  Perennial, 


**  Petals  all  equal  ; stamens  erect  ; stigma  i-cleft. 

2 E.  hirsutum  (Great  Hairy  Willow-Herb).—' Woolly  : 
leaves  clasping  the  stem,  narrow-oblong,  serrated  : stem 
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much  branched  ; root  creeping.— Wet  places  ; common. 
A handsome  species,  4—6  feet  high,  with  large  rose- 
eoloured  flowers.  Well  marked  by  its  very  downy  stems 
and  leaves,  and  creeping  roots.— FI.  July,  Amuist 
Perennial. 

3.  E.  parviflorum  (Small-flowered,  Hairy  Willow- 

Herb).— Downy  ; leaves  sessile,  narrow,  toothed ; stem 
neaily  simple  ; root  fibrous. — Wet  jilaces  ; common 
Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  smaller  size,  un- 
branched mode  of  growth,  and  fibrous  roots. FI.  July 

August.  Perennial.  ' ’ 

4.  E.  montdnum  (Broad,  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb) 
— Leaves  egg-shaped,  acute,  smooth,  toothed,  the  lower 

ones  shortly  stalked  ; stem  round,  slightly  downy. Dry 

banks,  and  hilly  places;  frequent.  A small  species,  - 
about  a foot  high,  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are 
most  frequently  found  in  a half-open  state.  It  may 
often  be  detected  when  in  seed  by  its  capsules,  the  valves 
of  which  open  lengthwise,  and  disclose  the  numerous 
seeds  bearded  with  cottony  down.— FI.  July  Arnnist 
Perennial. 

Petals  all  equal;  stamens  erect;  stigma  knobbed , not 
4-cleft. 

o.  E.  tetragdrmm  (Square-stalked  Willow-Herb)  — 
Leaves  narrow,  sessile,  toothed  ; stem  4-angled,  nearly 
smooth.  Wet  places  ; common.  From  1 to  2 feet  hmh 
and  often,  like  the  last  and  following  species,  more  con- 
spicuous when  in  seed  than  in  flower.— FI.  July  Au<nwt 
Perennial.  ° 

6.  E.  palustre (Harrow-1  caved  Marsh  Willow-Herb).— 
Leaves  narrow,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  slightly  toothed, 
sessile ; stem  round,  nearly  smooth.  — Wet  places  ; fre- 
quent. From  6 to  18  inches  high,  with  very  narrow, 
nearly  entire  leaves,  small  flowers,  which  droop  while  in 
nu  ’ aml  11  round  stem,  which  often  has  2 downy  lines 
°n  opposite  sides.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

lo  this  group,  with  undivided  stigmas,  belong  also 
v ‘2 
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E roseum  (Pale  Smooth-leaved  Willow-Herb),  growing 
in  wet  places  about  London,  with  stalked,  egg-shaped 
leaves,  and  an  imperfectly  4-angled  stem;  E.  alsin fo- 
lium (Cluck weed-leaved  Willow-Herb),  a mountainous 
species,  from  6 to  12  inches  long,  with  very  thin  egg- 
shaped  pointed  leaves,  and  a few  rather  larg q flowers; 
and  E.  alpinum  (Alpine  Willow-Herb),  also  a mountain 
species,  3 to  4 inches  high,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  obtuse  leaves,  and  1 or  2 flowers,  which 
droop  while  in  hud. 


2.  CEnothjiRA  ( Evening  Primrose). 

1 CE.  biennis  (Common  Evening  Primrose). — A tall 
- and  stout  herbaceous  plant,  with  long,  light-green, 
smooth  leaves,  and  large,  pale  yellow,  fragrant  flowers, 
which  open  in  the  evening,  and  wither  towards  the 
middle  of  the  next  day.  It  is  common  m gardens,  and 
in  a few  places  appears  to  he  naturalized.  FI.  Juh  - 
September.  Biennial.  * 

3.  IsNARDIA. 

1.  I.  palustns  (Marsh  Isnardia).  The  only  Butish 
species  — A small  herbaceous  plant,  6 b inches  long, 
with  prostrate  rooting  stems,  and  axillary  sessile  flowers, 
which  are  destitute  of  petals.— Ye ry  rare  ; m a pool,  at 
Buxstead,  Sussex,  and  on  Petersfield  Heath,  Hampshire, 
—FI.  July.  Annual. 

4.  Circuea  ( Enchanter's  Nightshade). 

1.  C.  Lutetidna  (Common  Enchanter's  Nightshade) 

Stem  downy,  branched;  leaves  egg-shaped,  tapering 

to  a point,  toothed  ; calyx  hairy.— Damp  shady  places  ; 
common.  A slender  herbaceous  plant,  1—2  feet  high, 
with  creeping  roots,  spreading  foliage,  and  terminal 
clusters  of  minute  white  (lowers,  with  pink  stamens, 
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(bmothGra  biennis  (Common  Evening  Primrose). 


Which  are  succeeded  by  2-lobed  hairy  seed-vessels  ; often 
a troublesome  weed  in  damp  gardens.— FI.  July,  August. 
1 erenmal.  " ’ ° 
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rmc.-r.A  lutktia.va  (Common  Enchanter's  Nightshade), 

2.  C.  alpina  (Alpine  Enchanter's  Nightshade).—  Stem 
nearly  smooth;  leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  shining; 
calyx  smooth. — Mountainous  woods.  Closely  resem- 
ljlin>T  the  last,  but  smaller,  and  less  branched.  The 
leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  texture,  and, 
when  dried,  are  nearly  transparent.— El.  duly,  August. 
Perennial. 


HAL0RAGACEA5. MARE’S-TAIL  TRIBE.  2l 


Ord.  XXVI II. — HALO  RAG  AC  E/E. — Tiie  Mare’s- 
tail  Tribe. 

Calyx  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and  either  expanding 
into  3 or  4 minute  lobes,  or  reduced  to  a mere  rim  ; 
petals  either  minute  and  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  or  wanting  ; stamens  either  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  twice  as  many,  or,  when  petals  are  absent, 
1 or  2;  ovary  with  one  or  more  cells  ; stigmas  equal  in 
number  to  the  cells  of  the  ovary  ; capsule  not  opening  ; 
seeds  solitary,  pendulous. — An  unimportant  Order,  com- 
prising about  70  species  of  plants,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  herbaceous  aquatics,  with  inconspicuous 
bowers  often  destitute  of  petals,  and  in  one  genus,  Ilip- 
puris  (Mare’s-tail),  composed  of  a minute  calyx,  a soli- 
tary stamen,  and  a single  seed.  In  several  species  the 
stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  flowers. 

1.  Hipporis  (Mare’s-tail). — Calyx  forming  a minute, 
indistinctly  2-lobed  rim  to  the  ovary  ; petals  0 ; stamen 
1 ; style  1 ; seed  1,  nut-like.  (Xante  in  Greek  signifying 
mare's  tail.) 

2.  Myriophyllum  (Water  Milfoil). — Stamens  and 
pistils  in  separate  flowers,  hut  on  the  same  plant  (monoe- 
cious) ; calyx  4-parted ; petals  4 ; stamens  8 ; styles  4 ; 
fruit  of  4 nut-like  seeds.  (Name  front  the  Greek  myrioi, 
10,000,  and  phyllon,  a leaf,  from  its  numerous  leaves.) 

1.  IIippuris  (Mare’s-tail). 

> }■'  H-  vulgaris  (Common  Mare’s-tail). — The  only 
Liitish  species,  not  uncommon  in  stagnant  water.  A 
singular  plant,  with  erect,  jointed  stems,  which  are  un- 
branched, except  at  the  base,  and  taper  to  a point, 
hearing  whorls  of  very  narrow  leaves  with  hard  tips, 
ihe  inconspicuous Jloivers  are  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  and  are  often  without  stamens. — Not  to  he 
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mppdEis  vdlgAris  ( Common  Murc's  tail). 

confounded  with  the  genus  Equisetum  (Horse-tad),  a 
plant  allied  to  the  Ferns,  which  also  has  a jointed  sten 
and  rigid  leaves,  hut  hears  its  fructification  in  temun. 
spikes,  or  heads. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennia  . 


2.  Mykiophyllum  (Water  Milfoil). 

1.  M.  spicdlum  (Spiked  Water  Milfoil).— Flowers  in 
whorls,  forming  a slender  leaficss  spike.— Stagnant 
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water  ; frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  forming  a tangled 
mass  of  slender,  much  branched  stems ; leaves  4 in  a 
whorl,  finely  divided  into  numerous  liair-like  segments, 
the  whole  plant  being  submerged,  except  the  spikes  of 
inconspicuous  greenish  flowers,  which  rise  a few  inches 
above  the  surface. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


mywophvllum  spicatdm  ( Spiked  Water  Mil/oil). 


* M.  vcrticillatum  (Whorled  Water  Milfoil)  differs 
from  the  preceding  in  having  the  flowers  in  whorls  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves ; M.  altemiflorum  (Alternate- 
flowered  \Y  ater  Milfoil)  has  the  barren  flowers  alternately 
arranged  in  a short  leafless  spike,  witli  the  fertile  flowers 
about  3 together,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  at  its  base. 
The  last  two  are  rare. 
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Order  XXIX. — CERATOPHYLLACE2E. — The 
Horn-wort  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant  (monoecious) ; calyx  many-parted  ; corolla 


uerAtophyllum  demersum  (Common  Hem-wort). 


none;  stamens  12—20,  without  filaments;  anthers 
2 -pointed  ; ovary  1-celled  : style  curved  ; seed-vessel  nut- 
like, 1-seeded,  not  opening. — This  Order  contains  only 
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Cerdtophyllum  (Horn-wort),  an  unimportant  family  of 
aquatic  plants,  very  distinct  in  structure  from  any 
other  known  plants,  with  rigid  whorled  leaves,  which 
are  repeatedly  forked,  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  (Name 
in  Greek  signifying  horn-leaved.) 

1.  Ceratophvllum  ( Horn-wort ). 

1.  C.  denier  sum  (Common  Horn- wort). — Fruit  armed 
with  2 thorns  near  the  base,  and  terminated  by  the 
curved  style. — Slow  streams  and  ditches  ; frequent. 
An  aquatic  plant,  growing  entirely  under  water  ; with 
long,  slender  stems  ; whorled,  bristle-like  leaves,  which 
are  2 — 4 times  forked,  and  often  inflated  and  jointed  ; 
the  flowers  also  are  whorled,  and  grow  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* C.  submersum  scarcely  differs  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  having  fruit  without  thorns. 

Ord.  XXX. — LYTllP  AGILE. — Loosestrife  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  many-parted,  often  with  intermediate 
teeth  ; petals  inserted  between  the  outer  divisions  of  the 
calyx,  soon  falling  off ; stamens  springing  from  the  tube 
of  the  calyx,  within  the  petals,  and  either  equalling 
them  in  number,  or  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  as  many  ; 
ovary  2 — 4 celled  ; style  single  • capsule  many-seeded, 
covered  by  the  calyx,  but  not  united  to  it. — Herbaceous 
plants,  mostly  with  opposite  leaves,  and  4-cornered 
stems,  inhabiting  Europe,  America,  and  India.  Many 
of  the  plants  of  this  tribe  possess  astringent  properties, 
and  some  are  used  for  dyeing.  The  common  Purple 
Loosestrife  is  found  in  Australia.  Lawsonia  inermis 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  Henna  of  Egypt  is  obtained. 
It  is  used  by  the  women  of  that  country  to  stain  their 
nails  of  an  orange  colour,  and  is  also  employed  for  dye- 
ing Morocco  leather  reddish-yellow. 

1.  Lytmku.m  (Purple  Loosestrife). — Calyx  cylindrical, 
with  12  divisions,  alternately  smaller  ; petals  (i  ; stamens 
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6 or  12  ; style  thread-like.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
lytliron,  blood,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  Peulis  (Water  Purslane). — Calyx  hell-shaped  with 
12  divisions,  alternately  smaller  ; petals  6,  minute,  soon 
falling  off ; stamens  6 ; style  very  short.  (Name  of 
Greek  origin,  and  anciently  applied  to  another  plant.) 
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1.  Lythrum  ( Purple  Loosestrife). 

1.  L.  Salicdria  (Purple  Loosestrife,  or  Willowstrife) 
— leaves  opposite,  long,  and  narrow,  heart-shaped  at 
the  base  ; flowers  whorled,  in  leafy  spikes  • stamens  12. 
— Watery  places  ; abundant.  An  exceedingly  hand- 
some plant,  2—4  feet  high,  generally  growing  on  river 
banks,  among  sedges  and  rushes,  and  sending  up  tall, 
tapering  spikes  of  purple  flower,  which  seen  from  a 
distance  might  be  mistaken  for  Foxgloves. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

' L-  hyssopifolia  (Hyssop-leaved  Purple  Loosestrife) 
is  a much  smaller  plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  solitary  purple  flowers,  with  G stamens. 
It  grows  in  moist  places,  but  is  far  from  common. 


2.  Peplis  ( Water  Purslane). 

1.  P.  Pdrtnla  (Water  Purslane).— A humble,  creeps 
mg,  aquatic  plant,  with  opposite  smooth  leaves,  and 
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inconspicuous  axillary  flowers.  The  stems  are  usually 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red  ; and  when  the  plant  grows 
in  places  from  which  the  water  has  been  dried  up,  tin- 
leaves  acquire  the  same  hue.— FI,  July,  August. 
Annual. 


Ord.  XXXI.  — TAMARIC  AGILE.  — The  Tamarisk 
Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5 parted,  overlapping  when  in  bud,  remain- 
ing after  the  petals  have  withered  ; petals  4 — 5,  from 
the  base  of  the  calyx  : stamens  either  equal  to  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twice  as  many,  distinct,  or  united  by  their 
filaments  ; ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ; styles  3 ; 
capsule  3-valved,  1 -celled,  containing  many  seeds,  which 
are  tufted  with  down  at  the  extremity. — Mostly  shrubs, 
with  rod-like  branches  and  minute  leaves,  which  re- 
semble scales.  They  are  found  only  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  most  numerous  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ; but  though  preferring 
the  sea-side,  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  occur,  also,  in  the  desert,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  salt,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Sinai,  where  a species  of  Tamarisk 
very  like  the  common  one,  produces  a sugary  sub- 
stance, called  by  the  Arabs  Manna.  The  bark  is  astrin- 
gent, and  several  species  arc  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda  contained  in  their  ashes, 
and  for  the  galls  which  they  bear  on  their  branches. 
These  are  highly  astringent,  and  are  used  both  in 
medicine  and  in  dyeing.  For  a further  account  of  the 
Manna  produced  by  the  Tamarisk  oi  Mount  Sinai,  see 
“ Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” 

1.  Tamarix  (Tamarisk). — Calyx  5-parted  ; petals  5 ; 
stamens  5 or  10  ; stigmas  feathery.  (Named  from  the 
Tamarisci,  a people  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Tamaris,  now  Tambra,  in  Spain,  where  the  Tamarisk 
abounds.) 
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T A M a r i x ( Tamarisk). 

1.  T.  Gdllica  (Common  Tamarisk). — A handsome 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  long  llexible  branches,  and 
minute  scale-like  leaves,  which  are  close  pressed  to  the 
arR*  ^ie  tree  !l  light  feathery  appearance, 
ih e.  flowers,  whic.li  are  rose-coloured,  grow  in  clusters  of 
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spikes.  This  can  scarcely  be  considered  a native  of 
Britain,  occurring  only  in  a few  places  on  the  south-western 
coast,  and  everywhere  appearing  to  have  been  planted. 
See  “Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” — FI.  July.  Shrub. 

Ohd.  XXXII. — CUCUBBITACEiE. — The  Gourd 
Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  either  on  the 
same  plant  (Monoecious)  or  on  different  plants  (D.oo- 
cious)  3 calyx  5-toothed,  united  with  the  corolla  ; corolla 
often  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  calyx ; sta- 
mens 5,  more  or  less  united ; anthers  twisted ; ovary 
imperfectly  3-celled  3 style  short  3 stigmas  short,  thick, 
lobed,  velvety  ; fruit  more  or  less  juicy  3 seech  flat,  wrap- 
ped in  a skin.— A large  and  important  Order,  contain- 
ing herbaceous  plants  with  juicy  stems,  and  climbing 
by  means  of  tendrils,  which  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
leaf  stalks.  The  leaves  are  usually  lobed  and  rough  ; 
the  flowers  often  large,  white,  red,  or  yellow  3 the  fruit 
juicy,  or  fleshy.  They  inhabit  principally  the  hot 
regions  of  the  globe,  but  a few  are  found  in  tempeiate 
climates  ; and  a great  number  are  cultivated  in  Europe, 
either  for  ornament  or  use.  Their  properties  are  in 
many  instances  exceedingly  violent,  of  which  the  com- 
mon drug  Colocynth  affords  an  example  3 the  Bottle 
Gourd  is  another,  it  being  recorded  that  some  sailors 
were  poisoned  by  drinking  beer  that  had  been  standing 
in  a flask  made  of  one  of  these  gourds.  The  poisonous 
plant  mentioned  in  2 Kings  iv.  39,  40,  is  supposed  to 
be  a plant  of  this  tribe,  the  Wild,  or  Cucumhei , 
which  bears  an  oval  fruit  of  a very  bitter  taste,  and  grows 
in  sandy  and  desert  places.  As  this  cucumber  has  very 
much  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  is  cultuated 
in  gardens,  but  only  is  somewhat  smaller,  ami  as  e\  cn 
its  leaves  and  tendrils  are  similar,  it  might  easily  hap- 
pen that  the  man  sent  out  by  the  disciples  of  the  pro- 
phets took  wild  Cucumbers  for  a harmless  fruit,  and 
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prepared  a meal  of  them.  But  the  hitter  taste  of  the 
boiled  Cucumber  made  those  who  tasted  it  fear  that 
it  was  poisonous,  the  opinion  being  general  with  the 
Hebrews  that  a bitter  taste  indicated  the  presence  of 
poison  (see  Rev.  viii.  10,  11).  The  only  plant  belonging 
to  this  tribe  which  is  a native  of  Britain,  Bryonia  dioica 
(White  Bryony),  partakes  of  the  properties  of  Colocyntli, 
and  the  root  is  said  to  be  a valuable  medicine.  The 
Spirting  Cucumber,  so  called  from  the  force  with  which 
it  expels  the  poisonous  juice  when  ripe,  is  a very  dan- 
gerous drug,  a few  grains  of  Elaterium,  a prepared  form 
of  this  juice,  having  been  known  to  bring  on  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  A case  even  is  recorded,  when  a person 
was  taken  dangerously  ill  from  having  merely  carried  a 
specimen  in  his  hat.  Many  species,  however,  produce 
edible  fruit ; for  instance,  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Melon  and  Cucumber,  the  Water  Melon,  so  highly 
esteemed  for  the  cool  refreshing  juice  of  its  ripe  fruit, 
and  one  of  our  finest  table  vegetables,  the  Vegetable 
Marrow.  It  is  said  that  the  tender  shoots  of  the  White 
Bryony  may  be  used  with  safety  after  having  been  boiled, 
and  that  they  resemble  Asparagus  in  flavour ; but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  shoots  of  Black  Bryony  (Tamils 
communis),  a plant  belonging  to  a different  Order,  may 
have  been  used  instead  ; in  either  case  the  experiment 
is  a dangerous  one. 

1.  Bryonia  (Bryony). — Stamens  5,  in  3 sets;  style 
3-cleft ; fruit  a globose  berry.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
bryo,  to  bud,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Gourd  tribe  being 
proverbial.) 

1.  Bryonia  (Bryony). 

\.  B.  dioica  (V  bite  Bryony). — The  only  British  spe- 
cies ; frequent  in  England,  except  in  the  extreme  western 
counties.  An  elegant  climbing  plant,  with  large,  light 
green,  rough  leaves,  having  undivided  tendrils  at  the 
base,  and  bunches  of  whitish  flowers,  with  green  veins. 
The  fertile  flowers  may  be  distinguished  at  once  from 
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the  barren,  by  the  presence  of  an  ovary  below  the  calyx. 
These  are  succeeded,  by  globular  scarlet  be ri  ies,  u hich 
han<r  about  the  bushes  after  the  stems  and  leaves  have 
withered.  The  berries  of  Black  Bryony  (Tamils  com- 
munis) are  larger,  and  elliptical  in  shape  ; both  should 
be  avoided  as  injurious,  if  not  poisonous.  FI.  May 
August.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XXXIII.  -PORTULACE^.— The  Purslane 
Tribe. 

Calyx  of  2 sepals,  united  at  the  base ; petals  usually 
5,  from  the  base  of  the  calyx  ; stamens  3 or  more, 
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inserted  with  the  petals  j ovary  1 -celled  ; style  1 or  0 ; 
stigmas  several ; capsule  1 -celled,  opening  transversely, 
or  by  3 valves ; seeds  usually  more  than  1. — Herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  juicy  stems  and  leaves,  and  irregular 
flowers,  which  open  only  during  sunshine.  The  most 
remarkable  plant  in  this  Order  is  the  common  Purslane, 
which  has  been  used  from  all  antiquity  as  a pot-herb. 
Many  species  have  large,  showy  flowers,  but  the  only  one 
which  occurs  in  Britain  is  a humble  plant,  with  very 
inconspicuous  flowers. 

1.  Montia  (Water  Blinks).—  Calyx  of  2 sepals  j co- 
rolla of  5 petals,  3 smaller  than  the  others,  and  all 
united  at  the  base  ; tube  of  the  corolla  split  to  Hie  base; 
capsule  3-valved,  3-seeded. 


MONTIA  FONTANA  (llutcr  lilinU). 


1.  Montia  [Water  Blinks). 

1.  M.  fontanel  (Water  Blinks). — rIhc  only  species  j 
abundant  in  wet  places.  An  unpretending  little  plant, 
veil  marked  by  its  2-leaved  calyx,  irregular  corolla,  the 
tube  of  which  is  split  in  front,  and  by  its  capsules  con- 
taining 3 dotted  seeds. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

Q 2 
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Ord.  XXXIV.-PAEONYCHIACE^— The  Knot- 
grass Tribe. 

Sepals  usually  5 ; petals  5,  minute,  inserted  between 
the  lobes  of  the  calyx,  sometimes  wanting  ; stamens 
varying  in  number,  opposite  tlie  petals,  if  equalling  them 
in  number  ; ovary  not  combined  with  the  calyx  ; pistils 
2 — 5 ; fruit  1 -celled,  opening  with  3 valves,  or  not  at 
all. — Small,  branching,  herbaceous,  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  sessile  undivided  leaves  and  minute  flowers, 
principally  confined  to  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa,  where  they  grow  in  the  most  barren  places, 
covering  with  a thick  vegetation  soil  which  is  incapable 
of  bearing  anything  else.  A few  only  are  found  so  far 
north  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  of  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  southern  shores. 

* Fruit  1 -seeded,  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

1.  Corrigiola  (Strapwort). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5,  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile.  (Name 
from  corrigia,  a strap,  from  the  shape  of  the  leai  es.) 

2.  Herniaria  (Rupture-wort). — Sepals  5 ; petals  5, 
resembling  barren  filaments  ; stamens  5,' inserted  on  a 
fleshy  ring  ; stigmas  2,  nearly  sessile.  (Name  from  the 
disease  for  which  the  plant  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a remedy.) 

3.  IllAcebrum  (Knot-grass). — Sepals  o,  coloured, 
thickened,  ending  in  an  awl-shaped  point  ; petals  0,  or 
5 ■ stigmas  2.  (Name  from  the  Latin  illecebra,  an 
attraction.) 

Fruit,  a many-seeded  capsule. 

4.  Polycarpon  (All-seed). — Sepals  keeled  at  the 
back  ; petals  5,  small,  notched  ; stamens  3— 5 ; stigmas 
3,  nearly  sessile  ; fruit  1 -celled,  3-valved.  (Namefiom 
the  Greek  polys,  many,  and  caipos,  iruit.) 

5.  Spergularia  (Sandwort  Spurrey).  Sepals  flat  ; 
petals  ovate,  entire,  as  large  as  the  calyx  ; styles  usuam 
3.  (Name  from  the  resemblance  to  the  next  genus.) 
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6.  Spergula  (Spurrey). — Petals  ovate,  entire,  as  large 
as  the  calyx  ; styles  5,  alternate  with  the  sepals.  (Name 
from  the  Latin  spargo,  to  scatter,  the  genus  being  widely 
diffused  ) 


COKMGIOLA  littorAlis  (Sc Did  Strupurrl). 


1.  Corrigiola  (Strapwort). 

1.  C.  littordlis  (Sand  Strapwort). — A small  but  pretty 
plant,  with  slender  spreading  stems,  which  lie  cpiite 
prostrate,  very  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves,  of  a glaucous 
hue,  and  tufts  of  small  white  flowers. — It  grows  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  sea-shore  of  Devon,  and  is  very 
abundant  on  the  hanks  of  the  Loe  Pool,  near  Helston, 
Cornwall.— PI.  August — October.  Annual. 

2.  Herniaria  ( Rupture-wort ). 

1.  II.  glabra  (Smooth  Rupture-wort).- — A small  pro- 
strate plant,  with  much  of  the  habit  of  Wild  Thyme  ; 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lizard  Point, 
< ormvall,  but  very  rare  elsewhere.  Though  called  smooth, 
the  leaves  are  always  more  or  less  hairy,  and  sometimes 
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strongly  fringed  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  green, 
and  grow  hr  sessile  tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or, 
not  unfrequently,  crowded  into  leafy  spikes.  Some 
botanists  consider  the  more  hairy  variety  a distinct 
species,  but  without  sufficient  reason ; as  the  plant 
assumes  various  forms,  according  to  soil,  and  to  its  being 
more  or  less  exposed. — El.  July — September.  Perennial. 


ILU'XT.BRUM  verticillatum  (I Vhorled  Knot  grass}.. 


3.  IliAcebrum  ( Knot-grass ). 

1.  I.  verticillatum  (Wliorled  Knot-grass).— In  boggy 
ground,  and  standing  water,  among  other  aquatic  plants  ; 
in  Cornwall,  not  uncommon  ; much  rarer  in  Devonshire. 
A pretty  plant,  with  slender  tangled  stems,  of  a red  tint, 
glaucous,  sessile  leaves,  and  axillary  whorls  of  v nte 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  thickened  cah  x- 
leaves  terminating  in  a soft  point. — FI.  July  Septem- 
ber. Perennial. 

4.  Polycarpon  (All-seed). 

1.  P.  telraphyllum  (Four-leaved  All-seed).— On  the 
southern  coast,  but  flu-  from  common.  A small  plant, 
with  prostrate,  branched  stems,  and  many  minute, greenish- 
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white  jloivers,  with  3 stamens.  The  lower  leaves  grow 
in  fours,  the  upper  in  pairs. — FI.  May — August.  An- 
nual. 

5.  Spergularia  ( Sandwort  Sjmrrey). 

1.  S.  rubra  (Field  Sandwort  Spurrey). — Leaves  linear, 
somewhat  fleshy,  pointed  with  a minute  bristle  ; stipules 
chaffy;  stems  prostrate  ; seeds  rough. — A small  branching 
annual,  with  purple  flowers,  common  in  sandy  fields. — 
FI.  June — August.  Annual. 


apinouLA  arvSnsis  ( Corn  Spurrey). 
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2.  S.  marina  (Seaside  Sandwort  Spurrey). — Leave s 
semi-cylindrical  without  points  ; stipules  chaffy  ; stems 
prostrate ; seeds  smooth,  flattened,  bordered. — On  the 
sea-shore  ; common.  Stouter  and  larger  than  the  last, 
hut  nevertheless  so  nearly  resembling  it,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  both  may  not  belong  to  the  same 
species,  varied,  however,  by  soil  and  situation. — FI. 
June — August.  Annual. 

6.  Sp£rguLa  (SpiUrrey). 

1.  S-  arvensis  (Corn  Spurrey).  — Leaves  cylindrical,  in 
whorls,  with  minute  chaffy  stipules  at  the  base  ; flowers 
panicled,  bent  down  when  in  fruit. — A common  weed  in 
gravelly  corn-fields,  6^12  inches  high,  flowers  white. — 
“ Cattle  are  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  an  object  of 
culture  in  Holland.”  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Annual. 


% 

Ord.  XXXV. — CRASSULACEiE. — The  Stonecrop 

Tribe. 

Sepals  3 — 20,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  : petals 
equal  to  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx  ; stamens  the  same,  or  twice  as  many,  in  which 
latter  case,  those  opposite  the  petals  are  shorter  than  the 
others  ; ovaries  as  many  as  petals,  1 -celled,  tapering  into 
stigmas,  often  with  a gland  at  the  base  of  each  ; fruit 
consisting  of  several  erect  seed-vessels,  which  open  length- 
wise ; seeds  in  a double  row. — Herbs  or  shrubs,  remark- 
able for  their  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  and  starlike  flowers, 
inhabiting  most  parts  of  the  world,  especially  the  south 
of  Africa,  and  growing  in  the  driest  situations,  where 
not  a blade  of  grass  nor  a particle  of  moss  can  live  ; on 
naked  rocks,  old  walls,  or  sandy,  hot  plains, — alternately 
exposed  to  the  heaviest  dews  of  night,  and  the  fiercest 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun,— having  the  power  of  laying 
in  during  the  rainy  season  a large  store  of  moisture, 
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which  they  obstinately  retain,  and  requiring  no  further 
nourishment,  save  what  they  derive  from  the  atmosphere 
through  myriads  of  mouths  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  covering  all  their  surface.  A common  British  species, 
Sedum  Telephium , “ Orpine  living  long,”  will  grow  for 
months,  if  suspended  by  a string  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  without  being  once  supplied  with  water.  An 
African  species,  Bryophyllum,  calycinum,  will  not  only 
grow  if  similarly  treated,  but  if  its  leaves  be  gathered 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  they  will  send  out  from  the 
notches  on  their  margin,  young  shoots,  in  all  respects 
resembling  the  parent  plant.  The  properties  of  the  tribe 
are  in  general  acrid  ; some  few  contain  malic  acid,  and 
one  or  two  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  for  their 
astringent  properties. 

1.  Till/ea. — Sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  3 
or  4,  the  latter  2-seeded.  (Named  after  Michael  Angelo 
Tilli,  an  Italian  botanist.) 

2.  Cotyledon  (Pennywort). — Sepals  5 ; corolla  tubu- 
lar, 5-cleft ; carpels  5,  with  a scale  at  the  base  of  each. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  cutylc,  a cup,  from  the  shape  of 
the  leaves.) 

3.  Sempervivum  (House-leek). — Sepals,  petals,  and 
carpels,  6 — 10  ; stamens  twice  as  many.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  semper,  always,  and  vivo,  to  live.) 

4.  Sedum  (Stonecrop). — Sepals  and  petals  4 — 6 ; 

stamens  8 — 12,  spreading;  carpels  4 — 5.  (Name  from 

the  Latin  sedeo,  to  sit ; from  the  humble  growth  of  the 
plants.) 

1.  Tilly: a. 

1.  T.  muscusa  (Mossy  Tilkea). — A minute  plant,  with 
small,  opposite,  blunt  leaves,  and  greenish-white  flowers 
tipped  with  red  ; more  frequent  as  a troublesome  weed 
in  gravel  walks,  than  elsewhere.  It  lias  somewhat  of 
the  habit  ol  a Sagina,  from  which,  however,  it  is  very 
distinct. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 
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cotyledon  umbilicus  (Wall  Pennywort). 

2.  Cotyledon  ( Pennywort ). 

1.  0.  Umbilicus  (Wall  Pennywort). — A remarkably 
succulent  plant,  with  circular,  notched  leaves,  which  are 
more  or  less  sunk  above,  and  are  supported  on  their 
stalks  by  their  centres,  or  peltate.  Th  & flowers  are  pen- 
dulous, and  grow  in  spike-like  clusters,  6 — IS  inches 
high,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour.  The  leaves  are  well 
known  to  children  by  the  name  of  “penny  pies.'  — FI. 
J une — August.  Perennial. 
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sempervivum  tect<5rum  ( Common  llouse-leelc). 


3.  Sempervivum  (House-leek). 

1.  &.  tectorum  (Common  House-leek). — A common 
but  scarcely  indigenous  plant,  growing  on  the  roofs  of 
cottages.  The  leaves  are  thick  and  juicy,  fringed  at  the 
edges,  and  grow  in  compact  rose-like  tufts.  Each  of  the 
purple  flowers  contains  12  perfect  and  12  imperfect 
stamens  ; the  latter,  which  are  arranged  alternately  with 
the  petals,  frequently  hearing  anthers  containing  om- 
»rjo  seeds,  like  those  found  in  the  carpels,  hut  of  course 
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never  attaining  maturity.  The  leaves  contain  malic 
acid,  the  same  acid  which  is  found  in  the  apple.- — FL 
July.  Perennial. 

4.  Sedum  ( Stonecrop ). 

* Leaves  flat  ; root  thick. 

1.  S.  Telephium  (Orpine,  or  Live-long). — Leaves 
oblong  egg-shaped,  serrated ; stems  erect. — The  largest 
British  species,  and  well  distinguished,  not  only  by  its 
terminal  corymbs  of  purple  flowers,  but  by  its  large, 
broad  leaves.  It  grows  about  2 feet  high,  in  bushy 
places,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  that 
it  will  continue  fresh  after  being  gathered  ; whence 
it  derives  its  name,  Live-long. — PI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  S.  Rhodiola  (Eose-root). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
separate  plants. — A succulent,  broad-leaved  plant,  with 
the  habit  of  the  last  species,  but  stouter. — Abundant 
on  mountains  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of 
England,  and  found  also  on  sea-cliff's.  The  flowers  are 
greenish  yellow,  and  grow  in  compact  terminal  cymes 
on  simple  stems,  6 — 10  inches  high  ; roots  thick  and 
knotted,  having  the  perfume  of  rose-water.  This  plant 
is  sometimes  placed  in  a separate  genus,  Rhodiola. — FI. 
June.  Perennial. 

**  Leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  flattened  ; flowers  white. 

3.  a S'.  Anglicum  (English  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg- 

shaped,  fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base  beneath,  sessile  ; 
cymes  2-cleft ; petals  very  sharp. — Kocky  and  sandy 
places,  especially  near  the  sea. — A small  plant,  3 4 

inches  high,  with  stems  which  at  first  are  prostrate  and 
rooting,  afterwards  erect ; the  leaves  are  mostly  alter- 
nate, often  tinged  with  red,  small,  and  very  thick  ; the 
flowers  conspicuous  from  their  star-like  form,  their  white 
petals  spotted  with  red,  and  bright  purple  anthers  — 
El.  June,  July.  Annual. 

4.  S.  album  (White  Stonecrop). — Leaves  oblong, 
cylindrical,  blunt,  spreading  ; cyme  much  branched, 
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sedum  rhodIola  (Rose-mot). 


drooping  when  in  bud. — Bocks  and  walls  ; not  common. 
Bather  taller  and  more  slender  than  the  last,  and  easily 
distinguished  by  its  much  longer  cylindrical  leaves,  and 
more  numerous  white,  not  spotted,  flowers.  This  species 
is  not  uncommon  on  garden  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  out- 
houses.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

To  this  group  belong  S.  vittusum  (Hairy  Stone- 
crop),  a small  species,  with  hairy,  viscid  stems  and  leaves, 
and  pinkish  white  flowers  ; frequent  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England : and  S.  dasyphyllum  (Thick- 
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leaved  Stonecrop),  also  a small  species,  but  very  rare  ; 
distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  fleshy,  almost 
globular  leaves,  viscid  flower-stalks,  and  blunt  petals. 


Leaves  scarcely,  if  at  all,  flattened  ; flowers  yellow. 

5.  S.  acre  (Biting  Stonecrop). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
fleshy,  spurred  at  the  base,  sessile  ; cymes  3-cleft. — 
Walls,  rocks,  and  sandy  ground  ; frequent.  Very  like 
S.  A nglicum  in  habit,  but  with  yellow  flowers,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations  ; it  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished, when  not  in  flower,  by  its  thicker  and  more 
crowded  leaves,  which  are  very  acrid,  and  have  gained 
for  the  plant  the  name  of  Wall-pepper. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

6.  8.  reflexum  (Crooked  Yellow  Stonecrop). — Leaves 
awl-shaped,  spurred  at  the  base,  nearly  cylindrical ; the 
lowermost  curved  back. — Walls  and  dry  banks  ; not 
uncommon.  Easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding by  its  slender,  but  tough  stems,  6 — 10  inches 
high,°clothed  with  spreading,  or  reflexed  leaves,  which 
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are  cylindrical  and  pointed. — FI.  July,  August.  Per- 
ennial. 

Other  British  species,  belonging  to  this  group,  are 
S.  sexangulare  (Tasteless  Yellow  Stonecrop),  distin- 
guished from  S.  acre  hy  its  leaves,  which  are  6 in  a 
whorl,  growing  in  Greenwich  Parle,  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  a few  other  places  ; S.  rupestre  (St.  Vincent’s  Rock 
Stonecrop),  a species  allied  to  S.  reflexum,  with  slightly 
flattened  leaves,  which  grow  5 in  a whorl,  found  on  St. 
"\  incent’s  Rocks,  and  other  limestone  cliffs  ; rare  : and 
.S'.  Forster ianum  (Welsh  Stonecrop),  another  species 
allied  to  S.  reflexum,  with  leaves  flattened  at  the  base, 
and  compact  cymes  of  flowers,  which  grows  on  rocks  in 
Wales  and  Shropshire. 

Ord.  XXXVI. — GROSSULARIACEJE. — The  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  summit  of  the  ovary,  4 — 5 
cleft ; petals  4 — 5,  small,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx-tube,  and  alternating  with  the  stamens ; ovary 
1-celled,  with  the  ovules  (young  seeds)  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows  ; style  2 — 4 cleft ; berry  crowned  with  the 
withered  flower,  pulpy,  containing  many  stalked  seeds. 

■ — Shrubs  with  or  without  thorns,  and  having  alternate 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  plaited  when  in  bud.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  each 
flower  with  a bract  at  its  base,  and  are  succeeded  by 
pulpy  berries,  which  in  several  species  are  highly  prized 
for  their  agreeable  flavour.  In  other  species  the  taste 
is  mawkish,  or  extremely  acid.  The  plants  of  this 
tribe  grow  only  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  in  North  America,  and  on  the  mountains  of 
Northern  India.  In  Africa  they  are  unknown. 

I.  Hires  (Currant  and  Gooseberry). — Calyx  5-cleft; 
petals  5,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  calyx-tube  ; 
stamens  5 ; berry  many-seeded,  crowned  by  the  withered 
flower.  (Name  anciently  given  to  a species  of  Rhubarb.) 
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1.  Eibes  ( Currant  and  Gooseberry). 

* Flowers  1—3  together  ; branches  thorny. 

1.  E.  Grossularia  (Gooseberry). — The  common  goose- 
berry of  gardens.  Frequently  met  with  in  hedges  and 
thickets,  but  not  considered  to  be  a native  plant  It  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  sharp  thorns,  which  grow 
either  singly,  or  2 — 3 together,  below  the  leaf-buds. — 
FI.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

Flowers  in  clusters  ; branches  without  thorns. 

2.  R.  rubrurn  (Red  Currant). — Clusters  drooping; 
bracts  very  small ; calyx  smooth  ; leaves  bluntly  5-lobed. 
— The  Red  and  White  Currant  of  gardens;  not  un- 
common in  hedges  near  houses ; and  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  supposed  to  be  wild. — FI.  April, 
May.  Shrub. 


3.  R.  nigrum  (Black  Currant).— Clusters  loose,  droop- 
ing, with  a single  stalked  flower  at  the  base  of  each  ; 
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calyx  downy ; leaves  sharply  3 — 5-lobed,  dotted  witli 
glands  beneath. — The  Black  Currant  of  gardens  ; occa- 
sionally wild  in  damp  woods.  Easily  distinguished,  at 
all  seasons,  by  the  strong  perfume  of  its  buds  and 
leaves. — El.  April,  May.  Shrub. 

* alpvium  (Tasteless  Mountain  Currant)  has  the 
stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants  ; the  flowers  also 
grow  in  erect  clusters,  with  very  long  bracts  at  the  base 
of  each.  It  grows  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  England 
and  Scotland. 


Ord.  XXXVII.— SAXIFBAGACE^E. — The  Saxi- 
frage Tribe. 

Sepals  5,  rarely  4,  more  or  less  united  at  the  base  ; 
petals  equalling  the  sepals  in  number,  inserted  between 
the  sepals,  rarely  0 ■ stamens  5 — 10 ; ovary  of  two 
united  carpels  ; styles  2,  usually  spreading  in  opposite 
directions ; capsule  2-celled,  opening  on  the  inside ; 
seeds  numerous.  This  Order  is  principally  composed  of 
herbaceous,  mountainous  plants,  with  tufted  foliage,  and 
glandular  stems.  They  abound  in  temperate  and  cold- 
climates,  but  are  not  found  in  tropical  countries.  The 
genus  aS axifraga  (Saxifrage)  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  vegetation  high 
up  in  the  mountains ; but  some  species  grow  on  old 
vails,  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  and  in  moist  meadows. 
Chrysosplenium  (Golden  Saxifrage)  has  no  petals.  Few 
of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  applied  to  any 
use.  Most  of  them  have  slight  astringent  properties, 

and  some  few  are  bitter  and  tonic, 

1.  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage). — Calyx  in  5 divisions; 
petals  5;  stamens  10;  styles  2;  'capsule  2-celled,  2- 
)eaked,  opening  between  the  beaks ) seeds  numerous. 
(Name  in  Latin  signifying  rock-breaker , many  of  the 
species  growing  in  crevices  of  rocks.) 

5v.HKY80SPLENIUM  (Golden  Saxifrage). — Calyx  in 
4 divisions;  petals  0;  stamens  8,  rarely  10;  styles  2; 

it 
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capsule  2 -Leaked.  (Name  from  tlie  Greek,  chrysos,  gold, 
and  splen,  the  spleen,  from  some  imaginary  virtues  of 
the  plant.) 

1.  Saxifraga  [Saxifrage). 

* Calyx  reflexed,  inferior  ; flowers  whitish,  panicled. 

1.  S.  stelldris  (Starry  Saxifrage). — Leaves  ohlong, 
wedge-shaped,  toothed,  scarcely  stalked ; panicle  of  few 
iflowers. — Wet  rocks,  and  sides  of  rivulets,  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  north  of  England.  A mountain  plant, 
3 — 5 inches  high,  with  coarsely  toothed  leaves,  and 
rather  large  white  petals,  each  with  two  yellow  spots 
near  the  hase. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  umbrusa  (London  Pride,  or  St.  Patrick’s  Cah- 
hage). — Leaves  roundish,  egg-shaped,  with  white  notches, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  a flat  stalk. — In  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  plentiful ; naturalized  in  many  parts 
of  England,  and  very  common  in  gardens.  A well- 
known  plant,  with  rose-like  tufts  of  fleshy  leaves,  and 
panicles  of  small  white  flowers,  dotted  with  pink. 
Though  growing  naturally  on  mountains,  there  is 
scarcely  any  situation  where  it  will  not  make  itself 
at  home,  even  in  the  smoky  gardens  of  London.  Hence 
it  varies  considerably  in  form,  and  has  been  subdh  ided 
'by  some  botanists  into  several  species. — FI.  J une.  Per- 
ennial. 

* To  this  group  belong  S.  Geum  (Kidney-shaped 
Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  its  kidney-shaped  leaves  ; 
common  on  mountains  in  the  south  of  Ireland  : and 
S.  liirsuta,  a species  intermediate  between  S.  Geum  and 
, S',  umbrusa,  also  an  Irish  plant,  but  very  rare. 

**  Calyx  spreading  ; leaves  not  divided. 

3.  S.  nivalis  (Clustered  Alpine  Saxifrage).— Leaves 
all  from  the  root,  inversely  egg-shaped,  sharply  cremate; 
calyx  half  inferior  ; flowers  in  a crowded  head.— Moun- 
tains in  Wales  and  Scotland.  An  alpine  plant,  3—0 
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inches  high,  with  rather  large,  white  flowers,  which 
grow  in  a compact  head. 

4.  S.  aizoides  (Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage). — Leaves 
very  narrow,  fleshy,  fringed  ; flowers  in  a leafy  panicle. 
— Wet  places  in  the  mountains ; abundant.  A hand- 
some species,  about  6 inches  high,  with  large,  bright 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  scarlet. — FI.  June— Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

S.  Hir  cuius  (Yellow  Marsh  Saxifrage)  differs  from 
the  last  in  having  its  flowers  solitary,  or  nearly  so  ; it  is 
of  very  rare  occurrence  : S.  oppositifolia  (Purple  Moun- 
tain Saxifrage)  has  egg-shaped  leaves , and  large,  soli- 
tary, purple  flowers;  it  grows  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland. 

Calyx  spreading  ; leaves  divided. 

5.  S.  granidata  (W  lute  Meadow  Saxifrage). — Root- 

leaves  kidney-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes,  stalked  ; 
stern-leaves  nearly  sessile,  sharply  lobed ; flowers  pa- 
nicled  j roots  granulated. — Gravelly  meadows  ; not  un- 
common. . A pretty  plant,  with  slender  leafy  stems, 
10  12  inches  high,  and  rather  large,  pure  white 

flowers.  The  roots  are  remarkable  for  producing  nu- 
merous, downy,  bulb-like  tubers.  A double  variety  is 
frequent  in  gardens.— FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

G.  A tridactylites  (Rue-leaved  Saxifrage).— Whole 
p ant  viscid  with  glandular  hairs  ; leaves  wedge-shaped, 
o-cleft ; stem  much  branched  ; flowers  terminal,  eacli 
on  a separate  stalk.— On  the  tops  of  walls,  and  roofs  of 
cottages  ; common.  A small  species,  rarely  more  than 
3 inches  high,  with  very  hairy  and  viscid  stems,  and 
small  white  flowers.  The  whole  plant  has  usually  a red 
tinge.— H.  May,  June.  Annual. 

7 S.hypnoides  (Mossy  Saxifrage).— Root-leaves  3-5- 
j!  ’ (tl‘osc1  011  the  creeping  shoots  3-cleft,  or  entire  ; 

| , /.  , fcaves  all  very  narrow,  acute,  bristle-pointed, 

and  fringed.— Mountainous  places  ; common.  Distin- 
guis  e jy  its  dense  tufts  of  finely  divided  leaves,  and 
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saxIfraga  oranulata  {White  Meadow  Saxifrage). 


loose  panicles  of  rather  large,  white  flowers.  Very  fre- 
quent  in  gardens. — FI.  May — Jnly.  Perennial.  ^ 

* Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  is  -S'.  anspilosa 
(Tufted  Alpine  Saxifrage),  distinguished  by  the  obtuse 
lobes  of  its  leaves,  and  by  other  minute  characters  : 
S.  cernua  (Drooping  Bulbous  Saxifrage)  is  a very  rare 
species,  which  grows  only  on  dry  rocks  on  the  summit 
of  some  of  the  Highland  Mountains  ; it  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  a soli- 
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tary  terminal  white  jloiver  : S.  rivuldris  (Alpine  Brook 
Saxifrage),  another  very  rare  species,  grows  on  moist 
rocks  among  the  same  mountains  : besides  which,  other 
species  and  varieties  have  been  described,  but  an  enu- 
meration of  them  is  not  thought  necessary  here. 


cHBVSOsri.ENiusi  oppositifolium  ( Common  Golden  Saxifrage). 


2.  Chrysosplenium  ( Golden  Saxifrage). 

1.  C.  oppositifolium  (Common  Golden  Saxifrage). — 
Leaves  opposite,  roundish  heart-shaped. — Sides  of  shady 
rivulets,  and  wet  woods  ; common.  A small  aquatic 
plant,  about  6 inches  high,  with  abundance  of  bright 
green,  tender  foliage,  and  terminal,  flat  clusters  of  yel- 
lowish green  flowers. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  alternifolium  (Alternate-leaved  Golden  Saxi- 
frage).— Leaves  alternate,  lower  ones  kidney-shaped,  on 
long  stalks. — Very  like  the  last,  and  growing  in  similar 
situations,  but  rare.  The  flowers  in  this  species  are  of 
a deeper  yellow  ; in  both,  the  number  of  stamens  is 
usually  8. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 
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Ord.  XXXYIII. — UMBELLIFER/E. — The  Umbel- 
liferous Tribe. 

Calyx  superior,  5-toothed,  often  reduced  to  a mere 
margin  ; petals  5,  usually  ending  in  a point,  which  is 
bent  inwards ; stamens  5,  alternate  with  the  petals, 
curved  inwards  when  in  hud  ; ovary  inferior,  2-celled, 
crowned  by  a fleshy  disk,  which  hears  the  petals  and 
stamens  ; styles  2 ; stigmas  small ; fruit  composed  of 
2 carpels,  which  adhere  by  their  faces  to  a central 
stalk,  from  which  as  they  ripen  they  separate  below, 
and  finally  are  attached  by  the  upper  extremity  only  ; 
each  carpel  is  marked  by  5 vertical  ridges,  with  4 in- 
termediate ones ; these  ridges  are  separated  by  channels, 
in  which  are  often  found,  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  fruit,  narrow  cells  (called  vittce),  containing  a 
coloured  oily  matter  ; seeds  1 in  each  carpel,  attached 
by  their  upper  extremity,  and  containing  a large  horny 
albumen  ; the  flowers  are  usually  small,  and  situated  on 
the  extremities  of  little  stalks,  which  are  united  at  the 
base,  and  form  an  umbel.  When  several  of  these  smaller 
umbels  proceed  in  like  manner  from  a common  stalk, 
the  umbel  is  said  to  be  compound;  the  larger  being 
called  a general  umbel,  the  smaller  partial.  The  small 
leaves  which  commonly  accompany  the  flowers  of  this 
tribe  are  called  general,  or  partial  bracts,  according  to 
their  position ; each  collection  of  bracts  is  sometimes 
termed  an  involucre. — All  the  British  plants  belonging 
to  this  order  are  herbaceous,  with  tubular,  or  solid, 
jointed  stems.  With  two  exceptions,  Eryngium  and 
II ydrocotyle,  they  have  compound  umbels.  By  for  the 
larger  number  have  also  divided  leaves,  more  or  less 
sheathing  at  the  base,  and  white  flowers.  Though  it  is 
easy  to  decide  at  a glance  to  what  order  they  are  to  be 
assigned,  no  such  facility  exists  in  distinguishing  the 
families  of  the  Umbelli fene.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  large  number  of  species  (1,500),  which  are  known  to 
exist,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  been  brought 
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together  by  botanists,  so  as  to  form  but  a few  genera, 
whereas  they  have  been  divided  into  as  many  as  267  ■ 
and,  as  all  these  agree  in  the  more  important  parts  of 
fructification,  the  distinctions  of  the  genera  are  neces- 
sarily founded  on  differences  so  minute,  that,  in  the 
case  of  other  plants,  they  would  perhaps  be  considered 
sufficient  to  do  no  more  than  distinguish  species.  To 
the  young  botanist,  therefore,  the  study  of  the  Umbelli- 
fera  is  unusually  difficult ; all  the  more  important  dis- 
tinctions being  founded  on  the  ripe  fruit,  namely— the 
number,  position,  and  shape  of  the  ridges — the  presence 
or  absence  of  v it  tee — and  the  form  of  the  albumen.  As  it 
would  be  absurd,  in  a work  professing  to  be  a popular 
description  of  British  Wild  Flowers,  to  attend  solely,  or 
even  in  any  great  degree,  to  these  characters,  it'  lias 
been  thought  desirable  to  limit  the  number  of  species 
desci  ibed  to  those  which  are  of  most  common  occurrence, 
and  to  notice  any  peculiarity  in  growth,  which,  though 
not  strictly  admissible  into  a systematic  description, 
may  assist  the  student  in  discovering  the  names  of  the 
plants  he  may  meet  with.  For  a fuller  list,  and  for 
more  accurate  information,  lie  is  referred  to  works  of  a 
professedly  scientific  character,  such  as  Hooker's  British 
Flora,  and  Babington's  Manual  of  British  Botany. 

Among  the  large  number  of  'species  of  which  this 
tribe  is  constituted,  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
plants  varying  greatly  in  their  properties.  And  such 
is  the  case  to  a certain  extent ; the  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  variously  employed  ; some  as  food  and  condi- 
merits,  others,  as  medicine,  while  others  are  highly  poi- 
sonous.  Yet,  when  considered  with  reference  to  then- 
properties,  they  may  be  conveniently  arranged  into  4 
groups ; all  the  members  of  each  group  being  remark- 
ably similar.  The  first  comprises  plants  which  abound 
in  an  acrid,  watery  juice,  which  is  more  or  less  narcotic 
in  its  effects  on  the  animal  frame,  and  which,  therefore 
when  properly  administered  in  minute  doses,  is  a valu- 
able medicine.  Among  these,  the  most  important  is 
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Conium  (Hemlock) ; every  part  of  this  plant,  especially 
the  fresh  leaves- and  green  fruit,  contains  a volatile,  oily 
alkali,  called  Coma,  which  is  so  poisonous  that  a few 
drops  soon  prove  fatal  to  a small  animal.  It  acts  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  a valuable  medicine  in  can- 
cerous and  nervous  diseases.  Several  other  British 
species  are  poisonous,  especially  GZnantlie,  Cicala,  and 
JEtliusa,  described  below.  The  second  group  comprises 
those  which  abound  in  a resinous  gum,  of  a fetid  odour, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
phur in  combination  with  the  peculiar  essential  oil. 
Among  these,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Asafcetida,  the 
hardened  milky  juice  of  various  species  of  Ferula,  inha- 
biting Persia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This 
drug  was  held  in  high  repute  among  the  ancients  for 
its  medical  virtues ; it  was  supposed  to  be  an  antidote 
to  poison,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  youth  to 
the  aged  ; and  was  besides  considered  a certain  specific 
against  various  diseases.  Gum  Galbanum  is  the  pro- 
duce of  other  umbelliferous  plants,  natives  of  the  East. 
The  third  group  comprises  plants  the  seeds  of  which 
abound  in  a wholesome  aromatic  oil.  The  principal  of 
these  are  well  known,  Under  the  names  of  Caraway , 
Coriander,  Dill,  Anise,  and  Cumin.  The  fourth  group 
comprises  plants  which  contain  some  of  the  above  pro- 
perties in  a very  slight  degree,  or  so  modified  as  to  form 
wholesome  esculent  vegetables.  Among  these,  Carrots 
and  Parsneps  occupy  the  first  place;  Celery  and  Alex- 
anders, in  their  wild  state,  are  too  acrid  to  be  used  as 
food,  but,  when  blanched  by  artificial  means,  become 
mild  and  agreeable  ; Parsley,  Fennel,  and  Chervil,  the 
last  now  nearly  out  of  use,  are  well-known  potherbs  ; 
Samphire  affords  the  best  of  pickles  ; the  root  of 
Eryngo  is  sweet,  aromatic,  and  tonic,  and  is  commonly 
sold  in  a candied  state  ; the  root  of  Angelica,  (Angelica 
Archangelica)  is  fragrant  and  sweet  when  first  tasted, 
but  leaves  a glowing  heat  in  the  mouth,  and  is  com- 
mended by  the  Laplanders  both  as  food  and  medicine  : 
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the  candied  stems  form  a favourite  sweetmeat.  Several 
species  produce  underground  tubers,  which,  under  the 
name  ot  pig-nuts,  or  earth-nuts,  are  eaten  by  children 
and  pigs ; and  others,  common  in  the  East,  afford  valu- 
able pasturage  for  cattle.  Of  all  the  British  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  the  most  dangerous  are  the  Water  Drop- 
worts  ((Enanthe),  the  large  tuberous  roots  of  which,  re- 
sembling Dahlia  roots,  are  often  exposed  by  the  action 
of  running  water,  near  which  they  grow,  and  are  thus 
easily  got  at  by  children  and  cattle. 

ihe  following  table  contains  a description  of  all  the 
common  British  species  : a list  of  the  rarer  ones,  and 
of  introduced  species,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Order. 

Umbels  simple  or  irregular. 

1.  II \ drocotyle  (White -rot). — Flowers  in  simple 
umbels , fruit  of  two  flattened,  roundish  lobes,  united  by 
the  narrow  edge;  leaves  round,  peltate.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  hyclor,  water,  and  cotyle,  a platter,  from  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  and  place  of  growth.) 

2.  Saxicula  (Sanicle). — Flowers  in  panicled  tufts, 
the  outer  without  stamens,  the  inner  without  pistils; 
fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  hooked  prickles.  (Name 
from  the  Latin,  sano,  to  heal,  the  plant  being  formerly 
supposed  to  have  remarkable  healing  qualities.) 

■1.  Eryxgium  (Eryngo). — Flowers  in  a dense  prickly 
head  ; fruit  egg-shaped,  covered  with  chaffy  scales. 

* Umbels  compound  ; fruit  of  two  flattened  lobes,  which 
are  united  by  the  narrow  edge , not  prickly,  nor  beaked. 

■f.  Conium  (Hemlock). — Fruit  egg-shaped,  each  car- 
pel with  5 wavy  ridges ; general  bracts  few,  partial  3, 
all  cm  the  outside.  (Name,  the  Greek  for  the  plant.) 

•r).  Smyrmum  (Alexanders). — Fruit  of  two  kidney- 
shaped carpels,  each  having  3 prominent  ridges;  bracts  (). 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  Smyrna,  myrrh,  from  the  scent 
ot  some  of  tlie  species.) 

0.  Cici'ta  (Water  Hemlock).—  Fruit  of  2 almost 
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globose  carpels,  with  5 broad,  flattened  ridges  ; general 
bracts  i or  2,  very  narrow,  often  0 ; partial  several, 
unequal.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  cicuta,  a Hemlock 
stalk.) 

7.  Apium  (Celery). — Fruit  roundish  egg-shaped,  of 
2 almost  distinct  carpels,  each  with  5 slender  ridges  ; 
bracts  0.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  this  or  some  allied 
plant.) 

8.  Petroselinum  (Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; car- 
pels each  with  5 slender  ridges  ; general  bracts  few, 
partial  many.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  petros,  a rock, 
and  selinon,  parsley.) 

9.  Helosciadium  (Marsh-wort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
or  oblong ; carpels,  each  with  5 slender,  prominent 
ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several.  (Name  from 
the  Greek,  helos,  a marsh,  and  skiddion,  an  umbel.) 

10.  Sison  (Stone  Parsley). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; car- 
pels with  5 slender  ridges  ; petals  broad,  deeply  notched, 
with  an  inflexed  point ; bracts  both  general  and  partial, 
several.  (Name,  the  Greek  for  some  allied  plant.) 

11.  aEgopodiuu  (Gout-weed). — Fruit  oblong;  car- 
pels with  5 slender  ridges  ; bracts  0.  (Name  in  Greek 
signifying  goat’s-foot,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  leaves.) 

12.  Carum  (Caraway). — Fruit  oblong;  carpels  with 
5 slender  ridges;  general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1, partial  0. 
(Name  from  Caria,  a country  of  Asia  Minor.) 

13.  Bunium  (Earth-nut). — Fruit  oblong,  crowned 
with  the  conical  base  of  the  erect  styles  ; carpels  with  5 
slender,  blunt  ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  lew. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  bounos,  a bill,  where  the  plant 
delights  to  grow.) 

14. . Pimpinella  (Burnet  Saxifrage). — Fruit  oblong, 
crowned  with  the  swollen  base  of  the  reflexed  styles  ; 
carpels  with  5 slender  ridges,  and  furrows  between  : 
general  bracts  0,  or  rarely  1,  partial  0.  (Name  of 
doubtful  etymology. ) 

1 5.  Siuji  (Water  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  globose; 
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carpels  with  5 slender,  blunt  ridges  ; bracts,  general  and 
partial,  several.  (“Name,  according  to  Thcis,  from  the 
Celtic  word  situ,  water.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

16.  Bupleurum  (Hare’s-ear). — Fruit  oblong  ; carpels 
with  5 prominent  ridges,  crowned  at  the  flat  base  of 
the  styles  ; partial  bracts,  very  large.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  bo  us,  an  ox,  and  pleuron,  a rib,  from  the  ribbed 
leaves  of  some  species.) 

Umbels  compound  ; fruit  not  flattened,  not  prickly, 
nor  beaked. 

17.  (EnanthA  (Water  Dropwort). — Fruit  egg-shaped, 
cylindrical,  crowned  with  the  long  straight  styles  ; car- 
pels with  5 blunt,  corky  ridges ; flowers  somewhat 
rayed,  those  of  the  centre  only  being  fertile.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  oinos,  wine,  and  anthos,  a flower,  from 
the  wine-like  smell  of  the  flowers.) 

18.  -1  vn  its  a (Fool’s  Parsley). — Fruit  nearly  globose  ; 
carpels  with  5 sharply-keeled  ridges,  crowned  with  the 
reflexed  styles;  partial  bracts  3,  all  on  one  side,  droop- 
ing. (Name  from  the  Greek,  aitho,  to  burn,  from  its 
acrid  properties. ) 

19.  Fceniculum  (Fennel). — Fruit  elliptical;  carpels 
with  5 bluntly-keeled  ridges  ; bracts  0.  (Name  from 
the  Latin,  fcenum,  hay,  to  which  it  has  been  compared 
in  smell.) 

20.  Ligl'sticum  (Lovage). — Fruit  elliptical;  carpels 
with  5 sharp,  somewhat  winged  ridges;  bracts,  both 
general  and  partial,  several.  (Name  from  Liguria , where 
the  cultivated  species  abounds.) 

21.  Sit. A us  (Pepper  Saxifrage). — Fruit  egg-shaped  ; 

carpels  with  5 sharp  somewhat  winged  ridges  ; petals 
scarcely  notched  (yellow) ; general  bracts,  1 or  2,  partial 
several.  (iName  given  by  the  Romans  to  some  probably 
allied  plant.)  1 J 

_ Mlum  (Spignel). — Fruit  elliptical ; carpels  with 
o sharp,  winged  ridges  ; petals  tapering  at  both  ends  ■ 
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general  bracts  few,  partial  numerous.  (Name,  the  Greek 
for  this  or  some  allied  plant.) 

23.  Crithmum  (Samphire). — Fruit  elliptical ; carpels 
spongy,  with  5 sharp,  winged  ridges ; bracts , both 
general  and  partial,  numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
crithe,  barley,  to  which  grain  the  fruit  bears  a fancied 
resemblance. ) 

*****  Umbels  compound  ; fruit  of  two  flattened  carpels, 

which  are . united  by  their  faces,  not  prickly,  nor 

beaked. 

24.  Angelica. — Fruit  with  three  sharp  ridges  at  the 
back  of  each  carpel,  and  two  at  the  sides,  the  latter  ex- 
panding into  an  even  border  ; general  bracts  few,  or  0, 
partial  numerous.  (Named  angelic,  from  its  medicinal 
properties.) 

25.  Pastinaca  (Parsnep). — Fruit  very  flat,  with  a 
broad  border  ; carpels  with  3 slender  ridges  on  the 
back,  and  2 near  the  outer  edge  of  the  margin;  general 
and  partial  bracts,  rarely  more  than  1 ; flowers  yellow. 
(Name  from  the  Latin,  pastus,  pasture.) 

26.  HeraciAiuh  (Cow  Parsnep). — Fruit  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Pastinaca  ; flowers  rayed;  general  In  aits 
several,  soon  falling  off,  partial  numerous.  (Name  from 
Hercules,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  this,  or  some 
allied  plant,  into  use.) 

*****  Umbels  compound ; fruit  prickly,  not  beaked. 

27.  Daucus  (Carrot). — Fruit  slightly  flattened  ; car- 
pels united  by  their  faces,  oblong  ; ridges  bristly,  vitli  a 
row  of  prickles  between  ; general  bracts  very  long,  otlen 
pinnatifid.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

28.  Caucalis  (Bur-Parsley). — Fruit  slightly  t at- 
tened  ; carpels  united  by  thin  narrow  edges  , i u ges 
bristly,  with  1—3  rows  of  hooked  prickles  between. 
(Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

29.  Tori  us  (Hedge  Parsley).— Fruit  slightly  con- 
tracted at  the  sides  ; ridges  of  the  carpels  bristly,  with 
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numerous  prickles  between  ; partial  bracts  numerous. 
(Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

Umbels  compound  ; fruit  more  or  less  beaked. 

30.  Scandix  (Shepherd’s  Needle). — Fruit  contracted 
at  the  sides,  with  a very  long  beak  ; carpels  with  5 
blunt  ridges  ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several,  longer 
than  the  dowers.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 

31.  Anthriscus  (Beaked  Parsley). — Fruit  with  a 
short  beak  ; carpels  without  ridges  ; general  bracts  0, 
partial  several.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  this  or 
some  allied  plant.) 

32.  Ch/EROPHyllum  (Chervil). — Fruit  contracted  at 
the  sides,  with  a short  beak  ; carpels  with  5 blunt 
ridges  ; partial  bracts  several.  (Name  in  Greek  signi- 
fying Peasant  leaf  from  the  agreeable  perfume  of  some 
species.) 

33.  Myrrhis  (Cicely). — Fruit  contracted  at  the  sides, 
with  a deep  furrow  between  the  carpels ; carpels  with  5 
sharply-keeled  ridges ; general  bracts  0,  partial  several. 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  myrrha,  myrrh,  from  the  fra- 
grance of  the  leaves.) 


hyduocItyU  VULGARIS  (Common  While-rot,  Marsh  Pennywort), 
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1.  II ydhocotyiA  ( White-rot). 

1.  II.  vulgaris  (Common  White-rot,  Marsh  Penny- 
wort).— The  only  British  species  ; common  in  marshes 
and  bogs.  A small  creeping  plant,  very  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  umbelliferous  tribe,  with  round,  smooth,  crenate 
leaves,  1 — 1^  inch  across,  and  inconspicuous  heads  of 
about  5,  minute,  reddish-white  flowers,  which  never  rise 
above  the  leaves,  and  require  a close  search  to  be  de- 
tected at  all.  Each  leaf  is  attached  by  its  centre  to  the 
stalk,  and  resembles  a little  platter. — El.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 


BANlci'Uk  u'KOI'.tA.  (U'ood  Sanicle). 


Umbelliferous  tribe. 
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2.  Sanicula  (Sanicle). 

1.  S.  Europaea  (Wood  Sanicle). — The  only  British 
species  ; common  in  woods.  A slender,  smooth  plant, 
about  1|  foot  high,  with  glossy  leaves,  which  are  3 — 5- 
lobcd,  and  cut.  The  flowers  are  dull  white,  and  grow 
in  panicled  heads,  rather  than  umbels,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  roundish  seeds,  which  are  covered  with  hooked 
prickles. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


erynoium  mahItimom  ( Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). 

3.  Eryngium  ( Eryngo ). 

1.  E.  maritimum  (Sea  Eryngo,  Sea  Holly). — A stout 
prickly  plant,  with  more  of  the  habit  of  a Thistle  than 
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one  of  the  Umbelliferous  kibe.  Tire  whole  plant  is  re- 
markably rigid  and  glaucous.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
grow  in  dense  beads.  The  roots  are  large,  fleshy,  and 
brittle,  and  extend  for  a distance  of  many  feet  into  the 
sand.  When  candied  they  form  a well-known  sweet- 
meat.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


CONIUM  MAci'LATuii  [Common  HmlocJs). 
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A second  British  species,  E.  campestre{  Field  Eryngo), 
grows  at  Stonehouse,  Devonshire,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  places,  but  it  is  very  rare.  J t resembles  the  hist 
in  habit,  but  is  taller  and  more  slender. 

4.  Conium  {Hemlock). 

1.  C.  maculdtum  (Common  Hemlock). — A tall,  much 
branched  and  gracefully  growing  plant,  with  elegantly 
cut  foliage,  and  white  flowers.  Country  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  by  the  name  of  Hemlock  many 
species  of  umbelliferous  plants.  The  real  Hemlock  may, 
however,  be  accurately  distinguished  by  its  slender 
growth,  perfectly  smooth  stem,  which  is  spotted  with 
red  ; by  its  finely  divided  leaves,  which  are  also  smooth, 
and  by  the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  partial  umbels, 
which  only  go  half  way  round.  It  usually  grows  from 
2 to.  4 feet  high,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  sometimes 
attains  more  than  double  that  height. — FI.  June,  July. 
Biennial. 

5.  Smyrnium  {Alexanders). 

1.  S.  Olusdtrum  (Common  Alexanders). — A tall  and 
■stout  plant,  growing  in  waste  ground,  especially  near 
the  sea  ; well  distinguished  from  any  other  plant  of  the 
tribe  by  its  broad,  bright  green,  glossy  leaves,  which 
grow  in  threes,  and  by  its  numerous  large  umbels  of 
greenish  yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  smooth,  3 — 4 feet 
ugh,  lurrowed  and  hollow.  The  seeds  are  nearly  black 
when  ripe  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  boiled  and 
eaten. — FI.  May,  June.  Biennial. 

0.  Ciclta  ( Cowbane ). 

\.  C.  virusa  (Cowbane,  Water-llemlock).— Ponds  and 
ditches;  rare.  A poisonous,  aquatic  species;  distin- 
guished by  its  very  stout  hollow  stem,  pinnate  and 
long-stalked  lower  leaves,  twice  termite  upper  leaves,  and 
stalked  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  name  Water-Hem- 

a 
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smyrniu.m  olusAtruji  (Common  Alexanders). 


Jock  is  often  applied  to'  several  species  of  ( Enantte , 
which  are  also  very  poisonous. — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

7.  Apium  {Celery). 

1.  A.  graveolens  (Celery,  Smallage).—  Moist  places 
near  the  sea.  The  origin  of  the  garden  Celery,  and 
unmistakeahly  distinguished  by  its  strong  flavour  and 
odour,  which  in  no  respect  differ  from  those  of  the 
garden  plant.  The  stem  is  usually  1 — - feet  high, 
branched,  and  leafy,  but  sometimes  nearly  prostrate. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  and  grow  either  in 
terminal  or  axillary  umbels,  which  are  often  sessile  and 
unequal.  In  its  wild  state  the  plant  is  not  eatable,  but 
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when  it  lias  been  cultivated  on  rich  soil,  and  the  leaf- 
stalks have  been  blanched  by  being  deprived  of  light, 


Apjim  orav£olens  ( Celery , Smalluge). 

Is  ;l  " hole-some,  vegetable. — FI.  June — September, 
biennial. 

8.  Petroselinum  (Parsley). 

1.  /.  segetum  (Corn  Parsley). — Corn  fields  and  waste 
p aces  , not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished  by  its 

s 2 
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slender,  branched  stem,  which  is  remarkably  tough  and 
wiry,  by  its  small  ])in mated  leaves,  and  umbels  ol  small 
whitish  flowers,  and  by  the  rays  oi  the  umbel  being  lew 
and  very  unequal  in  length.  The  root-leaves  wither 


early,. and  the  few  which  grow  on  the  stem  are  small  and 
inconspicuous. — hi.  August,  September.  Biennia  . 

* P.  sativum  is  the  common  Parsley  of  gardens, 
which,  though  often  found  seemingly  wild,  is  not  really 
indigenous. 
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helosciadium  nodifiMrum  ( Procumbent  Marsh-wort), 


9-  Helosciadium  (Marsh-wort). 

H;  nodlf6rum  (Procumbent  Marsh-wort)  —Stem 
prostrate  and  rooting;  leaves  pinnate;  leaflets  eT 

tfc  SvS-S  °Very  Sh0rt  stalk».  opposite 

plant  with  somewhat  3 £ hSS'tf ' Perils  in 

:s:j ^snifc  tn  «7V"*  f°/S  “ 

out  of  flower  l.v  it  ’ may  be  distinguished,  when 
leaves  and  bv  itl  , tascmtetl  an(I  somewhat  pointed 
and  white  FI  r ° T ^ The  flowei'«  ™ small 

leaves  hnt TT  18  f 8m??Icr  an, l has  narrower 

’ Ut  18  SCarc<%  a distinct  species  : //.  itnnMaU^ 
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(Least  Marsh -wort)  lias  the  lower  leaves  finely  divided 
into  numerous  hair-like  segments.  The  umljels  usually 
have  only  two  rays  of  small  whit e flowers,  and,  with  the 
upper  leaves,  are  the  only  parts  of  the  plant  which  rise 
out  of  the  water. 

1 0.  Sison  ( Stone  Parsley). 

1.  S.  Amomum  (Hedge  Stone  Parsley). — The  only 
species. — Damp  chalky  places.  A slender  plant,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  with  a wiry,  branched  stem , and  pinnate,  cut 
leaves,  the  leaflets  of  the  upper  ones  being  very  narrow. 
The  general  umbels  consist  of  about  4 rays,  with  2 — 4 
bracts  at  the  base  ; the  partial  umbels  are  small,  and 
have  4 bracts  at  the  base  of  each  ; the  flowers  are 
cream-coloured  and  very  small.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
nauseous  smell. — PI.  August,  Biennial. 

11.  HUgopodium  ( Gout-weed ). 

1.  PE.  Podcigraria  (Common  Gout-weed). — A conunon 
and  very  troublesome  garden  weed,  with  a creeping  root , 
large,  thrice  ternate  leaves,  and  white  flowers.  The 
sterns  groAV  about  afoot  high.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
boiled  and  eaten,  but  have  a strong  and  very  disagree- 
able flavour. — PI.  May,  June.  Perennial, 

12.  Carum  (Caraway). 

1.  C.  Ca.rui  (Common  Caraway). — A doubtful  native, 
but  occasionally  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  the  stem  is  much 
branched,  about  2 feet  high,  the  leaves  twice  pinnate, 
with  leaflets  cut  into  very  narrow  segments  ; fhe/owers 
are  white,  and  grow  in  rather  large  umbels,  with  rarely 
more  than  one  bract,  and  that  at  the  base  of  the  general 
umbel.  The  seeds  are  too  a veil  knoAvn  to  need  any 
description. — FI.  June.  Biennial. 

* C.  verticillatum  (Whorled  Caraway)  is  a smaller 
plant  Avith  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are 
divided  to  the  base  into  very  numerous  hair-like  seg- 
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.egopodium  poDAORARiA  (Common  Oout-wced), 


merits,  and  arc  so  crowded  as  to  appear  whorlecl  Very 
rare,  except  in  the  west  of  Scotland  : G.  Bulbocdstanuvi 
(Tuberous  Caraway)  is  a local  plant,  so  abundant  in  the 
chalk  district  near  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  that  “ the 
farmers  turn  their  pigs  upon  the  fallows  to  feed  upon 
the  roots.”  Hooker  and  ArnoU.  Found  also  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, but  scarcely  known  elsewhere. 

13.  HuNlUM  (Pig-nut). 

1.  B.  flexuosum  ( Common  Pig-nut). — A very  slender 
plant,  about  a foot  high,  bearing  a few  finely  divided 
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leaves , and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  root, 
which  resembles  a small  potato  in  shape,  and  is  covered 
with  a thin  skin  easily  removed,  is  eatable,  but  only  fit 


for  the  food  of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  named.— 
71.  May,  June.  Perennial. 
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pimpinkm.a  sax.'fraoa  ( Common  Burnet  Saxifrage) 


14. 


Pimpinella  ( Burnet  Saxifrage). 


1.  P.  Saxtfraga  (Common  Burnet  Saxifrage). A 

slender  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  common  in  dry  pastures. 
I he  lower  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  with  sharply  cut 
outlets,  grow  on  long  stalks  ; the  upper  ones  are  twice 
pinnate,  and  deeply  cut  into  very  narrow,  sharp  seg- 
ments.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

P.  magna  (Greater  Burnet  Saxifrage)  is  stouter  and 
■ug<  i than  the  last,  and  has  all  the  leaves  pinnate  (lie 
terminal  leaflet  on  each  being  3-lohed.  It  grows  in 
f-hadv  places,  but  is  far  from  common, 


sium  angusti folium  ( Narrow-leaved  J Voter  Parsnep). 

15.  Sium  {Water  Parsnep). 

1.  S.  latifolium  (Broad-leaved  A A ater  Parsnep). 
Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  narrow,  oblong,  pointed,  equally 
serrated ; umbels  terminal ; bracts,  both  general  and 
partial,  narrow  and  pointed. — AA  atery  places  : not  com- 
mon. A stout  plant,  with  a furrowed  stem,  3 — 5 feet 
high,  pinnated  leaves  of  5 — 13  large  and  distant  leaflets. 
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and  long,  Hat  umbels  of  white  flowers. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  angu&tifolium  (Narrow-leaved  Water  Parsnep). — 
Leaves  pinnate  ; leaflets  unequally  cut,  egg-shaped,  the 
upper  ones  narrower  ; umbels  opposite  the  leaves, 
stalked. — Watery  places  ; not  unfrequent.  Smaller  than 
the  last,  and  resembling  Helosciddium  nodifl6rum,  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  stalked  umbels,  and 
by  its  having  general  and  partial  bracts,  which  are 
reflexed  and  often  cut. 


SUPI.EURUM  ROTUNDIFOLIU.VI  [Common  Thorm-wnx,  Haris-car). 
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16.  Bupleurum  (Thoroic-wax). 

1.  B.  rohinJi/ohAm  (Common  Thorow- wax,  Hare’s-ear). 
— Stem  branched  above  ; leaves  roundish,  egg-shaped,  un- 
divided, perfoliate  ; general  bracts  wanting,  partial  ones 
large,  bristle  pointed,  thrice  as  long  as  the  flowers. — 
Corn-fields,  on  a chalky  soil.  A singular  plant,  well 
distinguished  by  its  perfoliate  leaves,  which  have  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  by  its  large,  greenish  yellow,  partial 
bracts,  which  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  the  minute 
yellow  flowers.- — FI.  July.  Annual. 

2.  B.  tenuissimum  (Slender  Hare’s-ear)  is  remarkable 
for  its  slender,  wiry  stem,  about  a foot  high,  its  very 
narrow  undivided  leaves,  and  small  umbels  of  very  few, 
minute,  yellowish  flowers  ; it  grows  in  salt  marshes  on 
the  south  and  east  coasts  of  England  : B.  aristatum 
(Harrow-leaved  Hare’s-ear)  is  a small  plant,  3 — 4 inches 
high,  with  pale,  rigid  leaves , inconspicuous  greenish 
flowers,  and  large,  sharp  pointed  bracts.  It  is  found 
nowhere  in  Great  Britain  but  on  the  cliffs  at  Torquay, 
Devon. 

17.  01  n a nt  hi';  ( Water  Drop  wort). 

1.  (E.  fistulosa  (Tubular  Water  Dropwort). — Root 
sending  out  runners  ; stem-leaves  pinnate,  shorter  than 
their  tubular  stalks. — Watery  places  ; not  uncommon. 
Well  marked  by  its  tubular  stems,  leaves,  and  leaflets. 
The  lower  leaves  are  entirely  submersed,  and  of  these 
the  leaflets  are  flat,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  plant  consists 
of  a series  of  tubes.  The  umbels  are  of  very  few  rays, 
which  when  in  fruit  are  nearly  globular. — 11.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  <E.  crocdta  (Hemlock  Water  Dropwort).— Leaves 
thrice  pinnate  ; leaflets  wedge-shaped,  variously  cut.— - 
Watery  places,  common. — A large  and  stout  plant,  3—5 
feet  high,  with  clustered,  tuberous  roots,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Dahlia,  spreading,  glossy  leaves,  and  large 
umbels  of  white  flowers.  The  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Water  Hemlock,  and,  being  very  poison- 
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ous,  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  places  where  cattle 
are  kept,  as  instances  are  numerous  in  which  cows  have 
been  poisoned  by  eating  the  roots. 


* (K.  Phellandri  am  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
having  the  leaves  divided  into  very  fine  segments,  and 
fibrous,  not  tuberous,  roots.  (E.  pimpinelloides  is  a much 
slenderer  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaflets  and  small 
white  flowers  crowded  into  round  heads;  it  grows  in 
marshes,  both  salt  and  fresh : (E.  Lachindlii  is  allied 
to  it,  but  has  the  umbels  lax,  and  grows  only  in  salt 
marshes.  (E.  silaifolia  resembles  the  last,  but  grows 
in  fresh  water. 
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18.  /Era  us  a ( Fool’s  Parsley). 

1.  PE.  Cynapium  (Pool’s  Parsley).— A slender  plant 
about  a foot  high,  with  dark  green,  doubly  pinnate  leaves, 
and  terminal  umbels  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a common 
garden  weed,  and  in  its  young  state. somewhat  resembles 
Parsley,  but  when  in  flower  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  that  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  bv  having 
no  general  bracts,  but  at  the  base  of  each  partial  umbel 
three  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  which  are  all  on  the 
outer  side,  and  point  downwards.  It  is  said,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  be  poisonous.— PI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 
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19.  Fcexiculum  (Fennel). 

1 ■ F-  vulgdre  (Common  Fennel).— Waste  places, 
''.'pecially  near  the  sea,  common.  A well-known  plant, 
with  an  erect  rod-like  stem,  numerous  leaves,  which  are 
deeply  divided  into  soft  hair-like  segments,  and  large 
teuninal  umbels  of  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  the  chopped  leaves  are  often  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  sauce  for  fish.— FI.  July,  August. 
■Perennial.  . . 
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20.  Ligusticum  (Lovage). 

1.  L.  Scdticum  (Scottish  Lovage). — Rocky  sea-shorcf 
in  Scotland  and  Northumberland.  About  1 1 foot  high, 
stem  nearly  simple,  tinged  with  red ; leaves  twice  ter- 
mite, with  large  broad  serrated  leaflets,  umbels  with 
general  and  partial  bracts  ; flowers  reddish- white. — U. 
July.  Perennial. 

21.  SilaUS  ( Pepper  Saxifrage). 

1.  8.  pratensis  (Meadow  Pepper  Saxifrage). — Mea- 
dows, not  very  general.  Prom  1 — 2 feet  high  ; leaves 
thrice  pinnate,  with  narrow  opposite  leaflets,  and  termi- 
nal umbels  of  dull  yellowish-white  flowers  ; general  bracts 
1 — 3,  partial , numerous. — The  whole  plant  being  fetid 
when  bruised,  is  supposed  in  some  parts  of  Norfolk  to 
give  a had  flavour  to  milk  and  butter  ; hut  cattle  do  not 
eat  it,  except  accidentally,  or  in  small  quantities,  though 
sufficient  perhaps  to  have  the  effect  in  question.  — Sir 
J.  E.  Smith. — PI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

22.  Me UM  ( Spignel ). 

1.  M.  athamunticum  (Spignel,  Men,  or  Bald-Money). 
— Dry  mountainous  pastures  in  the  north.  Well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  twice  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  divided  into  numerous  thread-like  segments. 
The  whole  plant,  and  especially  the  root,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Highlanders,  is  highly  aromatic,  with  a flavour 
like  Mel ilot,  which  it  communicates  to  milk  and  butter,' 
from  the  cows  feeding  on  its  herbage  in  spring. 

“ Bald,  or  Bald-Money,  is  a corruption  of  Balder,  the 
Apollo  of  the  northern  nations,  to  whom  this  plant 
was  dedicated.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. — *P1.  -June,  Julj. 
Perennial. 

23.  Crithmum  [Samphire). 

1.  C.  maritimum  (Sea  Samphire). — Bocks  by  the  sea- 
side, abundant.  Well  distinguished  by  its  long,  glaucous, 
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meum  a th amanticum  ( Spignel , Meu,  or  Dahl- Money). 
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fleshy  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers.  The  -whole  plant  is 
aromatic,  and  has  a powerful  scent.  The  young  leaves, 
if  gathered  in  May,  sprinkled  with  salt,. and  preserved 
in  vinegar,  make  one  of  the  best  of  pickles.  ( Jn  those 


ckithmdm  makItimum  (Sea  Samphire). 

parts  of  the  coast  where  Samphire  does  not  abound, 
other  plants,  which  resemble  it  in  having  fleshy  leaves, 
are  sometimes  sold  under  the  same  name,  hut  are  very 
inferior. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

24.  Angelica. 

1.  A.  si/lvestiis  (Wild  Angelica). — Wet  places,  com- 
mon. A stout  and  tall  plant,  2 — 4 feet  high  ; the  stem 
is  furrowed,  tinged  with  purple,  and  slightly  downy, 
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especially  in  its  upper  part ; the  leaves  are  twice  pin- 
nate ; the  leaflets  egg-shaped  and  serrated,  the  umbels 
are  large,  and  furnished  with  both  general  and  partial 
bracts;  th e flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  pink. — FI. 
J uly.  Perennial. 


asgki.ua  sylvestris  (M'iM  Angelica). 


* .1.  Archangelica  is  a larger  species,  commonly  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  aromatic  stems,  which  when 
candied  form  a favourite  sweetmeat. 

25.  P astt  x Ac  a (Parsnep). 

1.  P.  sativa  (Common  Parsnep). — Well  knoivn  in 
gardens  as  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  vegetable.  In  its 
wild  state,  the  plant,  which  is  not  uncommon  in  lime- 
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stone  and  chalky  pastures,  closely  resembles  the  culti- 
vated variety,  but  has  smaller  roots  and  more  downy 


pastinAca  satIva  (Common  Parsncp). 


leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  terminal 
umbels. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

26.  Heracleuji  (Cow-Parmep). 

1.  II.  Sphondylium  (Common  Cow-Parsnep,  Hog- 
weed). — A very  tall  and  stout  plant,  with  a channeled, 
hairy  stem,  4 — G feet  high,  large,  irregularly  cut,  rough 
leaves,  and  spreading  umbels  of  conspicuous  wliitejffoiw* 
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In  spring  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  the  large  oval  tufts 
formed  by  the  sheathing  base  of  the  stem  leaves,  which 
contain  the  bower  buds.  This,  with  many  other  um- 
belliferous plants,  is  often  confounded  by  farmers  with 
Hemlock,  and  great  pains  are  taken  to  eradicate  it  ; but 
cattle  eat  it  with  impunity,  and  it  is  probably  a whole- 
some and  nutritive  food.  It  is  often  very  abundant  in 
meadows. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 


tiniucLyEusi  sj'Hondyi.ium  (Common  Cou'-Parmep,  ITotj-iceed ). 
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27.  Daucus  (Carrot). 

1.  ]).  Caruta  (Wild  Carrot).— A tough-stemmed 

bristly  plant,  with  much-cut  leaves,  and  large  umbels  of 
dull  white  flowers.  Well  distinguished  by  having  the 
central  flower  or  partial  umbel  of  flowers  bright  red  or 
deep  purple.  In  flavour  and  scent  it  resembles  the 
garden  carrot. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 
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* A variety  (D.  maritimus),  abundant  on  many  parts 
of  the  sea-coast,  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having 
somewhat  fleshy  leaves,  and  in  being  destitute  of  the 
central  purple  flower,  or  umbel. 

28.  Caucalis  ( Bur-Parsley ). 

1.  0.  daucoides  (Small  Bur-Parsley). — Leaves  re- 
peatedly divided  ; umbels  of  about  3 rays,  without  bracts  ; 
partial  umbels  of  few  flowers,  with  about  3 bracts. — 
Chalky  fields,  not  common.  A somewhat  bushy  plant, 
nearly  smooth,  with  a stem  which  is  deeply  furrowed  and 
hairy  at  the  joints.  The  flowers,  which  are  pinkish 
white,  grow  both  in  lateral  and  terminal  umbels,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  prickly  seeds. — FI.  June.  Annual. 

C.  latifolia  (Great  Bur-Parsley)  was  formerly  not 
uncommon  in  chalky  fields  in  Cambridgeshire,  but  is 
now  extinct  there.  It  is  taller  than  the  preceding,  and 
is  well  distinguished  from  it  and  all  other  British  plants 
of  the  tribe  by  its  handsome,  large,  rose-coloured  flowers. 


29.  Torilis  ( Hedge-Parsley ). 

1.  T.  Anlhriscus  (Upright  Hedge-Parsley). — Leaves 
twice  pinnate ; leaflets  narrow,  sharply  cut ; umbels 
stalked  ; general  and  partial  bracts  several. — Hedges, 
abundant.  A tall  slender  plant  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a 
solid  rough  stem,  hairy  leaves,  and  many-rayed  umbels 
of  small  white  or  pinkish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  thickly 
covered  with  incurved  rigid  bristles. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual.  - 

2.  T.  infesta  (Spreading  Hedge-Parsley). — Leaves 
twice  pinnate ; leaflets  oblong,  sharply  cut ; umbels 
stalked  ; general  bracts  1 or  0,  partial  several.— Hedges, 
common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  6 — 18  inches  high, 
with  more  branched  stems  and  more  rigid  leaves.  The 
fruit  is  covered  with  spreading  hooked  bristles. — FI. 
July,  August.  Annual. 
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tori lis  ANTiimscus  (Upright  lleilgc-Parsley). 


3.  T.  nodosa  (Knotted  Hedge-Parsley).— Stem  pro- 
strate • umbels  simple,  lateral,  nearly  sessile.— Hedges 
and  waste  places,  common.  Well  distinguished  from 
all  other  British  umbelliferous  plants  by  its  prostrate 
mode  of  growth,  its  very  small,  almost  globular  umbels  of 
whitish  flowers,  and  by  the  outer  carpels  in  each  umbel 
being  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  while  the  inner  aie 
warty PI.  May,  July.  Annual. 
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8CAND1X  pectf.n  (Shepherd 's  Needle,  Venus'  Comb). 


30.  Scandix  (Shepherd! s Needle). 

1.  S.  Pecten  (Shepherd’s  Needle,  Venus’  Comb). — - 
Common  in  cultivated  ground.  A small  plant,  3 — 9 
inches  high,  with  finely-cut  bright-green  leaves,  and 
few-rayed  umbels  of  small  white  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  hy  long,  beaked  seed-vessels. — FI.  June,.  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

31.  Anthkiscus  {Beaked- Parsley). 

1.  A.  vulgaris  (Common  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem 
smooth  ; leaves  thrice  pinnate,  with  blunt  segments  ; 
umbels  lateral  on  rather  short  stalks  ; fruit  bristly. — 
Waste  ground,  chiefly  near  towns.  Kemarkable  for  its 
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smooth,  ] >olisho<l  stem  and  delicate  green  leaves,  which 
are  slightly  hairy  beneath.  The  stem  is  2 — 3 feet  high, 
slightly  swollen  under  each  joint.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  grow  in  umbels  opposite  the  leaves,  without  general 
bracts ; partial  bracts  5 or  6,  with  fringed  edges. — FI. 
May.  Annual. 


2.  A.  «y&urtra(Wild  Beaked-Parsley). — Stem  slightly 
downy  below,  smooth  above  ; leaves  thrice  pinnate,  the 
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segments  rough-edged  ; umbels  terminal  on  long  stalks, 
drooping  when  young ; fruit  smooth. — Hedges,  common. 
( >nc  of  our  early  spring  dowers,  distinguished,  when  in 
bud,  by  the  drooping  partial  umbels,  each  of  which 
lias  about  5 redexed  bracts  ; and  afterwards,  by  its 
smooth,  shortly-beaked  fruit. — FI.  April,  June.  Per- 
ennial. 


CH*ROrnrti.UM  TEMULENTCM  (Rough  Chervil). 
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A.  Cerefolium  (Garden  Chervil)  is  not  a native 
plant,  though  sometimes  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
houses.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
having  only  3 partial  brads,  lateral  umbels,  and  smooth 
fruit. 

32.  Ch^erophyllum  (Chervil). 

1 . C.  temulentum  (Rough  Chervil). — The  only  British 
species,  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The  stem  is 
slender,  2 —3  feet  high,  rough  with  short  hairs,  spotted 
with  purple,  and  swollen  beneath  the  joints  ; the  leaves 
arc  twice  pinnate,  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  hairy,  often 
making  the  plant  conspicuous  in  autumn  by  their  rich 
purple  hue  ; the  flowers  are  white  and  grow  in  ter- 
minal umbels,  which  droop  when  in  bud ; general  bracts 
either  absent  or  very  few,  partial  bracts  several,  fringed 
and  cleflexed. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

33.  Myrrhis  (Cicely). 

1.  M.  odordta  (Sweet  Cicely). — Mountainous  pastures 
in  the  North.  Remarkable  for  its  sweet  and  highly 
aromatic  flavour.  The  stem  is  2 — 3 feet  high,  furrowed 
and  hollow ; the  leaves  are  large,  thrice  pinnate,  cut, 
and  slightly  downy.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow 
in  terminal  downy  umbels  ; bracts  partial  only,  whitish 
and  finely  fringed.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  large,  an 
inch  long,  dark  brown,  with  very  sharp  ribs,  and  pos- 
sesses the  flavour  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  in  a high 
degree. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


The  foregoing  descriptions  contain  only  those  umbel- 
liferous plants  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with. 
There  are  besides  these  a few  others,  which  are  either  of 
unusual  occurrence,  or  have  escaped  from  cultivation  ; 
these  are  : — 

Physospernum  Cornubiense  (Cornish  Bladder-seed). — 
An  erect,  smooth  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  with  thrice 
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piivsosperxum  cornubiense  (Cornish  Bla  hltr-scal). 


tomatf.  leaves  and  white  flowers,  which  are  furnished 
. it'1.  both  general  and  partial  bracts.  The  fruit  when 
npe  is  remarkably  inflated  and  nearly  globose,  whence 
ns  name  It  is  found  only  near  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  and 
Tavistock,  Devon. 

Tnma  glaberrima  (Honewort)  grows  on  limestone 
rocks  in  .Somersetshire,  and  at  Berry-head,  Devon.  It 
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may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  British  umbellifer- 
ous plants  by  bearing  its  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
ilowers  and  on  different  plants. 

Seseli  Libanutis  (Mountain  Meadow-Saxifrage)  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Sussex.  It  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  hemispherical  umbels  and  hairy 
fruit,,  crowned  by  the  refiexed  styles. 

Peucedanum  officinale  (Sea  Hog’s  Fennel),  a rare 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers, 
occurs  in  salt  marshes  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England. 
P.  palustre  (Marsh  Hog’s  Fennel)' is  also  a rare  species, 
growing  in  marshes  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  &c.  The 
stem  grows  4 — 5 feet  high,  and  abounds  in  a milky 
juice,  which  dries  to  a brown  resin. 

Conundrum  sativum  (Common  Coriander)  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  but  can- 
not be  deemed  a native  plant.  It  is  well  marked  by  its 
globose,  pleasantly  aromatic  frit  it. 

Ord.  XXXIX.— ARALIACE.F,— The  Ivy  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  4 — 5-cleft;  petals  A,  5, 
or  10,  occasionally  wanting ; stamens  equalling  the  petals 
in  number,  or  twice  as  many,  inserted  on  the  ovary  : 
ovary  with  more  than  2 cells ; styles  as  many  as  the 
cells;  fruit  fleshy  or  dry,  of  several  1 -seeded  cells. — 
Trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  not  confined  to  any 
particular  climate,  closely  resembling  the  I mbelliferous 
Tribe  in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  but  not  partaking 
their  dangerous  properties.  Only  two  species  are  natives 
of  Britain ; but  one  of  these,  Ivy,  is  so  universally  dif- 
fused as  to  be  familiar  to  every  one ; the  other,  Mos- 
chatell,  is  a humble  plant,  with  solitary  heads  of  green 
flowers,  and  delicate  leaves  strongly  scented  with  musk. 
Ginseng,  the  favourite  medicine  of  the  Chinese,  is  the 
root  of  some  species  of  Pana.r , a plant  belonging  to  this 
tribe.  Some  species  of  Ivy  furnish  wood  scented  like 
Lavender  and  Rosemary,  and  others  an  aromatic  gum. 
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A remarkable  plant  belonging  to  this  order  is  Gunnera 
scabra,  found  by  Darwin  growing  on  the  sandstone  cliffs 
of  Chiloe.  He  describes  it  as  somewhat  resembling 
Rhubarb  on  a gigantic  scale,  each  plant  producing  four 
or  five  leaves  nearly  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

1.  Hun  rut  a (Ivy). — Calyx  of  5 teeth,  inserted  on  the 
ovary;  petals  5 — 10  ; stamens  5 — 10  ; styles  5 — 10,  often 
combined  into  1 ; berry  5-celled  and  5-seecled,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  ADOXA(Moschatell). — Calyx  3-cleft,  inserted  above 
the  base  of  the  ovary  ; corolla  4 or  5-cleft,  inserted  on 
the  ovary  ; stamens  8 or  10,  in  pairs  ; anthers  1 -celled  ; 
berry  1 or  5-celled.  (Name,  in  Greek  signifying  incon- 
spicuous, from  its  humble  growth.) 


HiDKRA  helix  (Common  /(■}/). 
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1.  IIedera  (Ivy). 

1.  II.  Helix  (Common  Ivy). — The  only  British  species, 
too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  (See  “Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.) — FI.  Oct.  Flow  Shrub. 


adoxa  MOSCHATF.Lt.rNA  {Common  yjischatcll). 
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2.  Adoxa  ( Moscliatell ). 

1.  A.  Moschatellina  (Common  Moscliatell). — The 
only  species.  A small  herbaceous  plant  4 — 6 inches 
high,  growing  in  damp  woods  and  hedge  banks,  and  not 
unfrequent  at  a great  elevation  among  the  mountains. 
Each  plant  bears  several  delicate  root-leaves,  and  two 
smaller  leaves  half-way  up  the  stem.  Th  a flowers  grow 
in  terminal  heads  of  5 each,  the  upper  flower  with 

4 petals  and  8 stamens,  the  four  side  flowers  having 

5 petals  and  10  stamens  each  ; the  latter  are  remarkable 
for  being  inserted  in  pairs,  and  for  bearing  1 -celled 
anthers;  or  the  filaments  may  be  considered  to  bo 
forked,  each  fork  bearing  the  lobe  of  an  anther.  The 
whole  plant  diffuses  a musk-like  scent,  which,  however, 
is  not  perceptible  if  the  plant  be  bruised. — El.  April, 
May.  Perennial. 

Ord.  XL. — CORN  ACEdE  — The  Cornel  Tribe. 

Sepals  4,  attached  to  the  ovary;  petals  4,  oblong, 
broad  at  the  base,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  4,  inserted  with  the  petals  ; ovary  2-celled ; 
style  thread-like ; stigma  simple ; fruit  a berry-like 
drupe,  with  a 2-celled  nut ; seeds  solitary. — Mostly  trees 
or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and  flowers  growing  in 
heads  or  umbels.  A small  order,  containing  few  plants 
of  interest,  which  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  In  the  United  States 
several  species  are  found,  the  bark  of  which  is  a power- 
ful tonic,  ranking  in  utility  next  to  Peruvian  bark. 
Benthamia  fragifera,  a handsome  shrub  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Nepal,  was  introduced  into  England  in  182.5. 
In  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  raised  from  seed,  it 
flowers  and  bears  fruit  freely,  and  forms  a pleasing 
addition  to  the  shrubbery.  Two  species  of  Cornus  are 
indigenous  to  Britain.  The  Cornus  of  the  ancients  was 
the  present  Cornelian  Cherry,  Cornus  mdscula,  whose 
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little  clusters  of  yellow  starry  flowers  are  among  the 
earliest  heralds  of  spring.  Its  fruit  is  like  a small  plum, 
with  a very  austere  flesh,  but  after  keeping  it  becomes 
pleasantly  acid.  The  Turks  still  use  it  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sherbet.  A similar  species  is  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Japan  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  a con- 
stant ingredient  in  the  acid  drinks  of  that  country.  The 
shrub  now  common  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  spotted 
Laurel  (Aucuba  Japonica)  belongs  to  this  order. 


CORNU8  SANGUlNEA  (Wild  Cornel,  Dop-U'ood). 


1 . Coiinus  (Cornel). — Characters  described  above. 
(Name,  from  the  shrub  so  called  by  the  Latins,  from  the 
liorn-like  nature  of  its  wood.) 
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1.  Cornus  (Cornel). 

1.  C.  sangidnea  (Wild  Cornel,  Dog- wood). —Shrubby. 
— Hedges  and  thickets,  especially  on  a chalk  or  lime- 
stone soil.  A bushy  shrub  5—6  feet  high,  with  oppo- 
site, egg-shaped,  pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  cymes  of 


YOU  NO  SHOOT  OF  THE  WILD  CORNEL. 


dull-white  flowers.  The  bark'  on  the  old  branches  is  of 
a reddish  hue  ; the  berries  are  small,  and  dark  purple, 
ihe  young  shoots  in  spring,  and  the  leaves  at  all  sea- 
sons, are  particularly  well  adapted  for  displaying  the 
presence  of  spiral  vessels  in  these  parts,  being  numerous 
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and  remarkably  strong.  The  wood  is  much  sought  after 
by  butchers  for  making  skewers.  The  name  Dog-wood  is 
often  given  to  the  Spindle  Tree  ( Euonymus  Eui-ojxeus), 
and  Guelder  Rose  ( Viburnum  Lantdna),  trees  which  have 
wood  of  similar  texture. — FI.  June.  Shrub. 

2.  C.  Suecica  (Dwarf  Cornel). — Herbaceous. — Moun- 
tainous pastures  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Very  different  in  habit  from  the  last  ; root  woody, 
creeping,  and  sending  up  annual  flowering  stems,  which 
are  about  6 inches  high,  and  bear  each  an  umbel  of  dark 
purple  flowers  with  yellow  stamens ; at  the  base  of  each 
umbel  are  4 egg-shaped  yellow  bracts  tinged  with  pur- 
ple. The  fruit,  which  is  red,  is  said  by  the  Highlanders 
to  create  appetite,  and  hence  is  called  Lus-a-chraois, 
plant  of  gluttony.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Sub-class  III. 

COROLLIFLORiE. 

Petals  united,  bearing  the  stamens. 

Oud.  XL  I. — LOR ANTHACEiE.— Mistletoe  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  usually  on  different  plants. — 
Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  with  2 bracts  at  the  base, 
sometimes  almost  wanting  ; petals  4 — 8,  united  at  the 
base,  expanding  in  a valve-like  manner  ; stamens  equal- 
ling the  petals  in  number,  and  opposite  to  them  ; ovary 
1 -celled;  style  1 or  0 ; stigma  simple ; fruit  succulent, 
1 -celled,  1 -seeded  ; seed  germinating  only  when  attached 
to  some  growing  plant  of  a different  species.— -Shrubby 
plants  of  singular  structure  and  habit,  growing  only 
(with  rare  exceptions)  on  the  branches  of  other  trees, 
and  therefore  true  parasites.  The  leaves  are  usually  in 
pairs,  fleshy,  and  without  veins  : the  flowers  inconspicu- 
ous ; but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  one  species, 
Knytsia  floribunda,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  King  George’s  Sound,  bears  an  abundance  of  bright 
orange-coloured  flowers,  producing  an  appearance  which 
the  colonists  compare  to  a tree  on  lire,  and  hence  they 
call  it  the  Fire-tree.  This  species  is  not  a parasite,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  refuse  to  grow  except  on 
living  vegetables.  The  seed  of  most  species  is  coated 
with  a viscid  substance,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  bark, 
and  which  in  a few  days  becomes  a transparent  glue. 
Soon,  a thread-like  radicle  is  sent  forth,  which,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  seed  it  proceeds,  curves  towards 
the  supporting  tree,  and  becomes  flattened  at  the  extre- 
mity like  the  proboscis  of  a fly.  Finally,  it  pierces  the 
bark,  and  roots  itself  in  the  growing  wood,  having  the 
power  of  selecting  and  appropriating  to  its  own  use  such 
juices  as  are  fitted  for  its  sustenance.  Though  not 
themselves  furnished  with  milky  juices,  they  sometimes 
attach  themselves  to  plants  of  that  description,  and  ex- 
tract only  such  nutriment  as  they  require.  The  wood  of 
the  Common  Mistletoe  has  been  found  to  contain  twice 
as  much  potash,  aud  five  times  as  much  phosphoric  acid, 
as  the  wood  of  the  foster  tree.  Great  virtues  were  attri- 
buted to  the  Mistletoe  by  the  Druids,  but  at  present  its 
medicinal  properties  are  in  no  repute.  The  Mistletoe 
may  readily  be  propagated  by  attaching  the  fresh  seeds 
to  the  smooth  bark  of  an  Apple  or  other  tree.  A 
species  of  Loranthus  is  used  in  Chili  as  a dye,  but  with 
this  exception  there  are  scarcely  any  which  possess 
useful  properties.  About  400  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  inhabit  principally  the  tropical  regions 
of  Asia  and  America. 

1.  Viscum  (Mistletoe). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  sepa- 
rate plants  ; Barren  flower,  calyx  0 ; petals  4,  fleshy, 
united  at  the  base,  each  bearing  an  anther ; Fertile 
flower,  calyx  a mere  rim  ; petals  4,  very  small ; stiyma 
sessile  ; berry  1-seeded,  crowned  by  the  calyx.  (Name, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  derived,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Celtic  gwid,  the  shrub,  as  being  the  most  sacred 
of  plants.) 


LORA  XTII  ACE  M. 


1.  Viscum  ( Mistletoe ). 

1.  V.  album  (Common  Mistletoe). — The  only  British 
species.  Growing  on  a great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
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the  Apple,  exceedingly  rare  on  the  Oak.  The  stem  is 
green  and  smooth,  separating  easily  when  dead  into 
lione-like  joints  ; the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery,  of 
a yellow  hue,  the  whole  plant  being  most  conspicuous  in 
winter,  when  its  white  berries  ripen. — FI.  March — May. 
Perennial. 


Ord.  XLIL— CAPKIFOLIACErE.— The  Woodbine 

Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  usually  with  bracts  at 
the  base ; corolla  regular  or  irregular,  4 — 5-cleft ; 
stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  and 
alternate  with  them  ; ovary  3 — -5-celled;  stigmas  1 — 3 ] 
fruit  usually  fleshy,  crowned  by  the  calyx. — This  tribe 
comprises  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of  very  different 
habits,  and  is  interesting  from  containing  the  fragrant 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  and  the  elegant  little  plant 
which  Linnaeus  fixed  on  to  commemorate  his  name. 
They  are  principally  confined  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  among  them,  several  are  natives  of  Britain, 
which  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  “Forest 
Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii.  The  common  Elder  was 
formerly  held  in  high  repute  for  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties ; and  preparations  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit 
are  still  used  as  medicine  in  rural  districts.  The  roasted 
berries  of  Triosteum  perfoliatum  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.  Leycesteria  formusa,  a beautiful 
shrub  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  where  it  flowers  at 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  is  now  becom- 
ing a common  ornament  in  our  gardens.  It  is  most 
attractive  when  in  a flowering  state,  from  the  contrast 
of  the  deep  green  hue  of  its  stem  mid  leaves  with  the 
purple  colour  of  its  floral  leaves  and  berries. 

1.  Sambucus  (Elder). — Calyx  5- cleft;  corolla,  wheel- 
shaped,  5-lobed ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile  ; berry 
3 — 4-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Greek, sambuke.  a musical 
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wind-instrument,  in  making  which  the  wood  was 
anciently  employed.) 

2.  Viburnum  (Guelder  Rose). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  5-lobed  ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  3,  sessile  ; 
berry  1 -seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

3.  Loxicer  a (Honeysuckle). — Calyx  small,  5-toothed  ; 
corolla  tubular,  irregularly  5-cleft  ; stamens  5 ; style 
thread-shaped ; stigma  knobbed  ; berry  1 — 3-celled,  with 
several  cells,  (blamed  in  honour  of  Adam  Lonicer,  a 
German  botanist.) 

4.  Linn.'Ea. — Calyx  5-cleft;  corolla  bell-shaped, 
5-cleft,  regular  ; stamens  4,  two  longer ; fruit  dry  ; 
3-celled,  one  cell  only  containing  a single  seed. 


1.  Sambucus  {Elder). 

1.  S.  nigra  (Common  Elder). — Stem  woody;  cymes 
With  5 principal  branches. — A small  tree,  abundant  in 
most  places.  Remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  pith 
contained  in  the  young  branches,  and  for  the  elasticity 
of  its  wood.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  of  a strong  and 
unpleasant  odour  ; the  flowers  white  and  of  a sickly 
smell ; the  fruit  dark  purple,  or  rarely  white. — Evelyn, 
speaking  in  its  praise,  says  : “ If  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  leaves,  bark,  berries,  &c.,  were  thoroughly 
known,  I cannot  tell  what  our  countrymen  could  ail  for 
which  he  would  not  find  a remedy  from  every  hedge, 
either  for  sickness  or  wound.” — FI.  June.  Tree. 

* A smaller  species  (S.  J&bulus),  Dwarf  Elder,  is  occa- 
sionally found  in  bushy  places,  and  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  an  herbaceous  stem  2 — 3 feet  high, 
narrower  leaves,  and  3-cleft  cymes. 

2.  Viburnum  {Guelder  Rose). 

1.  V.  Lankina  (Wayfaring-tree,  Mealy  Guelder-rose). 
— Flowers  in  cymes,  all  perfect  ; leaves  elliptical,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  serrated,  very  downy  beneath.— 
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A large  shrub,  with  white,  mealy,  flexible  branches,  and 
large  leaves,  which  are  very  hoary  beneath.  The  flowers 
are  dull  white  and  grow  in  terminal  cymes  ; the  berries 
are  scarlet,  turning  black  when  fully  ripe. — It  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  a chalky  or  limestone  soil. — FI. 
May,  June.  Shrub. 


SAMBCcus  nto rt a ( Common  Elder). 


2.  V.  Opulus  (Guelder-rose,  Water  Elder). — Flowers 
in  cymes,  the  outer  barren  and  radiant ; leaves  smooth, 
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viburnum  lantana  ( Wayfaring-tree , Mealy  Guelder-rose ). 


lobed,  and  cut;  leafstalks  with  glands  at  the  upper 
extremity. — Moist  woods  and  hedges,  not  uncommon. 
Forming  a shrub  or  small  tree,  with  conspicuous  snow- 
white  flowers  ; the  leaves  assume  a rich  purple  hue 
before  falling,  when  they  are  very  ornamental,  as  are 
also  the  bunches  of  coral-red  berries,  which  it  is  said 
are  sometimes  fermented  and  eaten.  This  statement, 
however,  seems  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  who  has 
chanced  to  smell  them.  The  bark  is  very  acrid.  In  the 
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wild  plant  the  cyme  is  flat,  the  outer  flowers  being  large 
and  showy,  but  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils  j in  the 


viburnum  (5pulus  ( Guelder-rose , Waler  Elder). 

garden  variety,  called  the  Snow-ball  tree,  the  cyme  is 
composed  entirely  of  barren  flowers  collected  into  a 
globular  form. — FI.  June,  July.  Shrub,  or  small  tree. 

3.  Lonicera  ( Honeysuckle ). 

1.  L.  Periclymenum  (Honeysuckle,  Woodbine). — Stem 
twining  ; flowers  gaping,  in  terminal  heads  ; leaves  all 
distinct  (not  united  at  the  base). — A common  and 
favourite  twining  shrub,  the  first  to  expand  its  leaves  in 
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spring,  or  rather  in  winter,  and  almost  the  last  to  blossom 
in  autumn.  Though  highly  ornamental  to  our  woods, 
it  is  decidedly  injurious  to  young  trees,  clasping  them 
so  tightly,  as  to  mark  the  rind  with  a spiral  line,  and 
finally  becoming  embedded  in  the  wood.  Handsome 


lonicSra  periclymenum  ( Honeysuckle , Woodbine). 


twisted  walking-sticks  are  thus  formed,  but  the  growth 
of  the  tree  is  greatly  checked.  The  leaves  are  not  un- 
frequently  lobed  like  those  of  the  oak. — 11.  July,  and 
again  in  October.  Shrub. 

* Two  other  species  of  Honeysuckle  are  occasionally 
found,  but  are  not  considered  natives  of  Britain.  L. 
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perfoliatum  (Pale  perfoliate  Honeysuckle),  which  is 
distinguished  by  having  the  uppermost  pair  of  leaven 
connate , or  united  hy  their  bases  ; and  L.  Xylusteum 
(Upright  Fly  Honeysuckle),  an  erect  shrub,  with  downy 
leaves,  and  pale-yellow,  scentless  flowers,  which  grow  in 
pairs. 


LISN.KA  B1IIEAI.IS  ( Z,i IWlCeO). 


4.  LinnjEa. 

L.  Borealis  (Linnaia). — The  only  species.  Deservedly 
regarded  with  peculiar  interest  as  being  the  “ little 
northern  plant,  long  overlooked,  depressed,  abject, 
dowering  early,”  which  Linmcus  himself  selected  as 
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therefore  most  appropriate  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity.— It  grows  in  woods  especially  of  Fir,  in  Scotland 
and  in  one  English  station,  namely,  a plantation  of 
Scotch  Firs  in  the  parish  of  Hartburn,  Northumberland. 
The  stem  trails  along  the  ground,  and  hears  at  intervals 
pairs  of  roundish,  slightly  crenate  leaves.  The  flower- 
ing stalks  are  erect,  and  bear  each  two  pendulous  bell- 
shaped floivers,  which  are  fragrant  and  of  a delicate 
pink  colour. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XLIIL— RUBIACFLE.— The  Madder  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 6-lobed,  or  wanting ; corolla  4 — G-lobed, 
wheel-shaped  or  tubular,  regular ; stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with 
them  ; ovary  2-celled  ; style  2-cleft ; stigmas  2 ; pericarp 
2-celled,  2-seeded.  This  order,  taken  in  its  widest 
extension,  is  one  of  the  largest  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  containing  more  than  2,800  species,  of 
which  some  are  of  the  highest  utility  to  man,  both  as 
food  and  medicine.  Among  the  former,  Coffea  Ardbica 
holds  the  first  place.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  furnish  the 
coffee  of  commerce.  Several  species  of  Cinchona,  a 
South  American  family,  furnish  Peruvian  Bark  and 
Quinine  ; and  drugs  of  similar  properties  are  obtained 
from  other  plants  of  the  same  tribe.  Ipecacuanha 
is  the  powdered  root  of  a small  plant  which  grows  in 
damp,  shady  forests  in  Brazil.  The  wood  of  another 
plant  of  this  tribe,  Evosmia  corymbosa,  is  so  poisonous, 
that  Indians  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  meat  roasted 
on  spits  made  of  it.  Not  a few,  moreover,  are  noted 
for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  All  the 
above  mentioned  are  natives  of  hot  climates  ; the 
British  species  are  very  different,  both  in  habit  and 
properties.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  slender 
angular  stems,  whorled  leaves,  and  small  flowers,  pos- 
sessing no  remarkable  properties,  except  that  of  con- 
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taming  a colouring  matter  in  tlieir  roots,  which  is  used 
as  a dye.  This  group  has  been  separated  by  some 
botanists,  and  made  to  constitute  a distinct  order,  under 
the  name  of  Stellate,  a name  particularly  appropriate 
to  them,  from  the  star-like  arrangement  of  their  leaves. 
The  most  important  of  all  of  these  is  Rubia  tinctoria, 
the  roots  of  which  afford  Madder,  a valuable  dye,  and 
possess  the  singular  property  of  imparting  a red  colour 
to  the  hones  of  animals  which  feed  on  them.  Other 
species  of  Rubia,  growing  in  Bengal  and  China,  are 
also  used  as  a dye.  No  British  species  are  of  any  great 
value,  though  it  is  said  that  the  seeds  of  Galium , when 
roasted,  are  a good  substitute  for  coffee,  and  the  flowers 
of  Galium  verum  are  used  as  rennet  to  curdle  milk. 
The  most  attractive  British  species  is  Woodruff,  well 
known  for  the  fragrance  of  its  leaves  when  dry. 

1.  Rubia  (Madder). — Corolla  wheel-shaped,  or  hell- 
shaped ; stamens  4 ; fruit  a 2-lobed  berry.  (Name,  from 
the  Latin  ruber,  red,  from  the  dye  of  that  colour  afforded 
by  some  species.) 

2.  Galium  (Bed-straw).  — Corolla  wheel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Name,  from  the  Greek  gala,  milk,  for 
curdling  which  some  species  are  used.) 

3.  Aspijrula  (Woodruff). — Corolla  funnel-shaped  ; 
stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  not  crowned  by 
the  calyx.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  asper,  rough,  from 
the  roughness  of  the  leaves  of  some  species.) 

4.  iSiierardi  v (Field-Madder).  — Corolla  funnel- 
shaped  ; stamens  4 ; fruit  dry,  2-lobed,  2-seeded,  crowned 
by  the  calyx.  (Named  in  honour  of  James  Sherard,  an 
eminent  English  botanist.) 

1.  Rubia  (Madder). 

1.  R.  peregnna  (Wild-Madder). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  bushy  places  in  the  south-west  of 
England.  A long  straggling  plant,  many  feet  in  length, 
with  remarkably  rough  stems  and  leaves,  the  latter 
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rpbia  PEREdRiSA  (lrihl-Miuhlcr). 


growing  in  whorls  of  4 — 6,  glossy  above,  and  recurved 
at  the  margin.  The  flowers  are  green,  5-cleft,  and  grow 
in  panicles  ; the  berries  remain  attached  to  the  plant 
until  late  in  winter  ; they  are  black,  and  about  as  large 
as  currants. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  Galium  ( Bed-straw ). 

* Flowers  yellow. 

1.  G.  crucidtum  (Cross-wort). — Leaves  4 in  a whorl, 
soft  and  downy  ; flowers  clustered  in  the  whorls,  upper 
ones  having  pistils  only,  lower,  stamens  only.  Bushy 
1) edges,  common  ; well  distinguished  by  its  uniform 
leaves,  and  short  clusters  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  I he 
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stems  are  scarcely  branched,  1 — 2 feet  long. — FI.  May* 
June.  Perennial. 

2.  G.  verurn  (Yellow  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  8 in 
a whorl,  very  narrow  (almost  thread-like),  grooved  and 
often  downy  below. — Dry  banks,  especially  near  the  sea, 
where  it  forms  a conspicuous  object  with  its  dense  pani- 
cles of  golden-yellow  flowers.  The  Highlanders  use  the 
roots,  in  conjunction  with  alum,  to  dye  red,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plant  as  rennet  to  curdle  milk. — FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 


*s  Flowers  white. 
t Fruit  smooth. 

3.  G.  Molliigo  (Hedge  Bed-straw). — Leaves  8 in  a 
whorl,  oblong,  tapering  at  each  end,  with  a bristly  point, 
roughish  at  the  edge ; flowers  in  a loose,  spreading 
panicle. — Common  everywhere  in  England,  but  said  to 
be  less  frequent  in  Scotland.  This  and  G.  Aparine  are 
the  most  abundant  species,  and  resemble  one  another  in 
having  long  straggling  stems ; G.  Aparine  has  the 
prickles  pointing  backwards,  and  clings  to  the  dress 
when  touched,  but  in  tbe  present  species,  the  prickles 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  weak  and  point  forwards. 
— FI.  J uly,  August.  Perennial. 

4..6r'.  palustre  ( Water  Bed-straw). — Leaves  4— G in 
a whorl,  oblong,  blunt,  tapering  at  the  base  ; stem  weak, 
straggling,  more  or  less  rough  ; flowers  in  loose,  spread- 
ing  panicles. — Watery  places,  common.  Variable  in 
size  and  roughness  ; likely  to  be  confounded  with  the 
following,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  superior  size 
and  blunt  leaves,  which  are  frequently  unequal  in 
length,  especially  in  the  upper  whorls.— FJ.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

3.  G.  uliginosum  (Rough  Marsh  Bed-straw). — Leaves 
G— 8 m a whorl,  narrow,  tapering  at  both  ends,  bristle- 
pointed,  their  edges  as  well  as  the  angles  of  the  stem 
rough  with  prickles,  which  point  backwards. — Watery 
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places,  common.  Smaller  than  the  last,  the  stem  being 
rarely  more  than  a foot  high,  slender  and  brittle  ; 
panicles  of  few  flowers. — -FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  G.  saxdtile  (Heath  Bed-straw). — Leaves  about  6 
in  a whorl,  inversely  egg-shaped,  pointed ; stem  much 
branched,  smooth,  prostrate  below.— Heathy  places, 
abundant.  A small  species,  with  numerous  dense 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  fringed  with  a few  prickles,  which  point 
forwards.  This  and  G.  verum  are  the  only  British 
species  which  can  he  called  ornamentaL — FI.  June — 
August.  Perennial. 

* Besides  the  above,  seven  or  eight  other  species 
belonging  to  this  group  have  been  described  by  British 
botanists ; they  are,  however,  of  rare  occurrence,  with 
the  exception  of  G.  tricorne.,  which  is  tolerably  common 
in  some  of  the  English  counties,  and  in  the. Isle  of 
Wight.  The  stems  of  this  species  are  about  a foot  long, 
and  rough,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  with  prickles  pointing 
backwards  ; the  flowers  grow  in  threes,  and  the  fruit  is 
reflexed. 

ft  Fruit  rough. 

7.  G.  Aparvm  (Goose  Grass,  Cleavers).— Leaves  6—8 
in  a whorl,  very  rough  with  prickles  pointing  back- 
wards ; flowers  2 — 3 together,  axillary ; fruit  rough 
with  hooked  prickles. — Hedges,  exceedingly  common. 
Well  distinguished  by  its  rough  stems  and  leaves,  which 
cling  to  the  fingers  when  touched.  The  globular  seed- 
vessels  are  also  very  tenacious,  and  disperse  themselves 
by  clinging  to  the  coat  of  any  animal  that  touches  them  ; 
hence  they  derive  their  popular  name  of  cleavers.  The 
whole  plant,  when  green,  is  greedily  devoured  by  geese. 
The  seeds,  it  is  said,  have  been  used  as  a substitute  loi 
Coffee. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

8.  G.  boredle  (Cross-leaved  Bed-straw).— Learn  4 in 
a whorl,  3-nerved,  smooth  ; stem  erect ; fruit  rough  with 
hooked  prickles.— Damp  rocky  places  in  the  North. 
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GALIUM  A PA  Ilf  N£  (GOOSC-GrOSS). 


Well  distinguished  by  its  cruciform,  smooth  leaves,  and 
prickly  fruit. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  AkiArula  ( Woodruff). 

1.  A.  odor&ta  (Sweet  Woodruff). — Leaves  about  8 in 
a whorl ; flowers  in  stalked,  terminal  panicles ; fruit 
rough  with  bristles. — Moist  woods,  common.  A de- 
servedly favourite  plant,  not  so  much  for  its  regularly 
whorled,  bright  green  leaves  and  pretty  snow-white 
flowers,  as  for  its  agreeable  perfume  when  dry,  which 
resembles  that  of  new  hay.  When  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  leaves  merely  for  their  scent,  the  stem  should 
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ASPERULA  ODORATA  ( SwCCt  Woodmjj). 


be  cut  through  just  above  and  below  a joint,  and 
tlie  leaves  pressed  in  sucli  a way  as  not  to  destroy  their 
star-like  arrangement. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Cyndnchica  (Squinancy-wort). — Leaves  4 in  a 
whorl,  linear,  uppermost  very  unequal. — Dry  pastures, 
especially  on  a chalky  or  limestone  soil,  not  common. 
A small  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  tufts  of 
lilac  or  whitish  flowers.  It  derives  its  name  from 
having  been  formerly  used  as  a remedy  for  the  squi- 
nancy,  or  quinsy. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial 
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aHERAUDU  ARVENSI3  (Field  Madder). 

4.  Sherardia  (Field  Madder), 

1.  S.  arvemis  (Field  Madder).  A small  plant,  with 
branched  spreading  stems,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  in 
whorls  of  about  6 each,  and  minute  bluish  pink  flowers, 
which  form  a small  umbel  in  the  bosom  of  the  terminal 
leaves. — Abundant  in  cultivated  land. — FI.  June — . 
August.  Annual, 


Ord.  XLIY. — YALEItlANACEFE. — The  Valerian 
* Tribe. 

Calyx  superior,  finally  becoming  a border,  or  pappus, 
to  the  fruit ; corolla  tubular,  3 — 6-lobed,  sometimes 
irregular  and  spurred  at  the  base ; stamens  1 — 5,  in- 
serted into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; ovary  with  1 — 3 
cells  ; fruit  dry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  not  bursting, 
1 -seeded,  two  of  the  cells  being  empty. — Herbaceous 
plants,  with  opposite  leaves,  often  strong-scented  or 
aromatic,  inhabiting  temperate  countries,  especially  the 
north  of  India,  Europe,  and  South  America.  Many  of 
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the  plants  in  this  order  possess  properties  worthy  of 
notice,  bnt  by  far  the  most  remarkable  is  Valeriana 
Jatamansi,  the  Spikenard  of  Scripture,  and  the  Nardus 
of  the  ancient  classical  authors.  It  grows  on  the  hills 
of  Butan,  in  India,  where  it  is  called  Dshatamansi.  Hie 
root  leaves,  shooting  up  from  the  ground,  and  surround- 
ing the  young  stem,  are  torn  up,  along  with  a part  of  the 
root,  and  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial 
heat,  are  sold  as  a drug.  Two  merchants  of  Butan,  of 
whom  Sir  W.  Jones  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  related, 
that  the  plant  shoots  up  straight  from  the  earth,  and  that 
it  is  then,  as  to  colour,  like  a green  ear  of  wheat ; that  its 
fragrance  is  pleasant,  even  while  it  is  green,  but  that 
its  odorous  quality  is  much  strengthened  by  merely  dry- 
ing the  plant ; that  it  grows  in  Butan  on  hills,  and  even 
on  plains  in  many  places  ; and  that  in  that  country  it 
is  gathered  and  prepared  for  medicinal  purposes.  In 
ancient  times,  this  drug  was  conveyed  by  way  of  Arabia 
to  southern  Asia,  and  thus  it  reached  the  Hebrews. 
Judas  valued  the  box  of  ointment  with  which  Mary 
anointed  our  blessed  Lord’s  feet  at  two  hundred  denarii 
((B.  9s.  2d,).  By  the  Bomans,  it  was  considered  so  pre- 
cious, that  the  poet  Horace  promises  to  Virgil  a whole 
caclus,  or  about  three  dozen  modern  bottles  of  wine,  for  a 
small’ onyx-box  full  of  spikenard.  It  was  a Boman 
custom,  in  festive  banquets,  not  only  to  crown  the  guests 
with  flowers,  but  also  to  anoint  them  with  spikenard. 
Eastern  nations  procure  from  the  mountains  of  Austria 
the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  V.  Saliimca  to  perfume  then- 
baths.  Their  roots  are  grubbed  up  with  danger  and 
difficulty  by  the  peasants  of  Styria  and  Carintlna,  from 
rocks  oil  the  borders  of  eternal  snow  ; they  are  then  tied 
in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a very  low  price  to  merchants, 
who  send  them  by  way  of  Trieste  to  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
where  they  are  retailed  at  a great  profit,  and  passed  on- 
wards to  the  nations  of  India  and  Ethiopia.  The  seeds 
of  Cenlranthus  ruber  (Bed  Valerian)  were  used  m 
former  times  in  the  process  of  embalming  the  dead  : 
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and  some,  thus  employed  in  the  12th  century,  on  being 
removed  from  the  cere-cloth  in  the  present  century  and 
planted,  have  vegetated.  The  roots  of  our  common 
Valerian,  V.  officinalis,  are  still  used  in  medicine  ; their 
effect  on  cats  is  very  remarkable,  producing  a kind  of 
intoxication.  The  young  leaves  of  Feclia  olitorict 
(Lamb’s  Lettuce)  are  eaten  as  salad,  and  those  of 
Centranthus  ruber  (Red  Valerian)  are,  in  Sicily,  eaten  in 
the  same  way. 

1.  Centranthus  (Spur  Valerian). — Corolla  5-cleft, 
spurred  at  the  base  ; stamen  1 ; fruit  crowned  with  a 
feathery  pappus.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  “Spur- 
flower.”) 

2.  Valeriana  (Valerian). — Corolla  5-cleft,  bulged  at 
the  base  ; stamens  3 ; fruit  crowned  with  a feathery 
pappus.  (Name  from  the  Latin  valeo,  to  be  powerful, 
on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues.) 

3.  FkDiA  (Corn-salad). — -Corolla  5-cleft,  bulged  at 
the  base ; stamens  3 ; fruit  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
(Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Centranthus  (Spur  Valerian). 

1.  C.  ruber  (Red  Spur  Valerian). — Corolla  spurred  at 
the  base ; stamen  1 ; leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed.  Not  a 
native  plant,  but  nevertheless  very  common  in  lime- 
stone quarries  and  chalk-pits,  as  well  as  on  old  garden 
walls.  'The  stems  are  1 — 2 feet  high  ; the  leaves  large, 
smooth,  and  glaucous ; the  flowers  are  deep  red,  and  grow 
in  terminal  bunches.  A white  variety  is  not  uncommon, 
— FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  Valeriana  (Valerian). 

1.  I.  dioica  (Small  Marsh  Valerian). — Stamens  and 
pistils  on  different  plants  : corolla  bulged  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  3 ; root  leaves  egg-shaped,  stalked  ; stem  leaves 
pinnatifid,  with  a large  terminal  lobe. — Marshy  ground, 
pot  unfrequent.  Growing  about  a foot  high,  quite  erect, 
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fKXTIM  NTJI  US  Rl'BF.R  ( Red  SpU)'  J dUTt'dll). 


anil  unbranched,  with  a terminal  corymb  of  bgit 
pink  flowers.  The  flowers  which  bear  stamens  are  the 
largest. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

2.  V.  ojjicintilis  (Great  Wild  Valerian )— Corolla 
bulged  at  the  base  ; stamens  3 ; leaves  pinnate.  Much 
taller  and  stouter  than  the  last,  but  resembling  it  in 
habit,  as  well  as  in  the  colour  and  smell  of  the  flowers. 
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cine,  and  of  which  cats  are  so  fond ; rats  also  are  said 
to  be  attracted  by  their  smell. — FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 


f£dia  ouTdiuA  ( Common  Corn  Salad,  lamb's  Lettuce). 


3.  FftniA  ( Corn  Salad). 

1.  F.  olituria  (Common  Corn  Salad,  Lamb’s  Lettuce). 
. — Leaven  long  and  narrow,  wider  towards  the  end,  a 
little  toothed  near  the  base  : flowers  in  leafy  heads.; 
capsule  inflated,  crowned  by  the  3 calyx  teeth. — Culti- 
vated ground,  abundant.  A small  plant  4 — 8 inches 
high,  with  tender  bright  green  leaves,  stems  repeatedly 
2-forked,  and  terminal  leafy  heads  ot  very  minute 
flowers,  which  resemble  white  glass.  It  is  sometimes 

cultivated  as  a salad. — FI.  May,  June.  Annual. 
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2.  F.  dentdla  (Toothed  Corn-salad). — Leaves  long  and 
narrow,  much  toothed  towards  the  base  ; flowers  in 
corymbs,  with  a solitary  sessile  one  in  the  forks  of  the 
stem;  capsule  not  inflated,  crowned  by  the  4-toothed 
calyx. — Cultivated  ground,  common  in  the  West  of 
England,  but  not  general  elsewhere.  Taller  than  the 
last,  and  of  a more  rigid  habit, — FI.  June,  July. 
Annual. 

* Two  or  three  other  species  of  Fedia  have  been 
described  by  British  botanists  ; these  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence, and  differ  slightly  from  the  preceding,  principally 
in  the  form  of  the  fruit. 


Ord.  XLY. — DIPSACEHi — The  Teasel  Tribe. 

Calyx  attached  to  the  ovary,  surrounded  by  several 
more  or  less  rigid,  calyx-lihe  bracts ; corolla  tubular, 
with  4 — 5 unequal  lobes  ; stamens  4,  the  anthers  not 
united  ; style  1 ; stigma,  not  cleft ; fruit  dry,  1-seeded, 
crowned  by  the  pappus-like  calyx  ; flowers  in  heads. — 
Herbaceous  plants,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  and 
possessing  no  remarkable  properties.  Dipsacus  Ful/d- 
num  is  the  Clothiers’  Teasel,  a plant  with  large  heads 
of  flowers,  which  are  embedded  in  stiff,  hooked  bracts. 
These  heads  are  set  in  frames  and  used  in  the  dressing 
of  broad-cloth,  the  hooks  catching  up  and  removing  all 
loose  particles  of  wool,  but  giving  way  when  held  fast 
by  the  substance  of  the  cloth.  This  is  almost  the  only 
process  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  execute  by  machinery ; for  although 
various  substitutes  have  been  proposed,  none  has  proved, 
on  trial,  exactly  to  answer  the  purpose  intended. 

1.  Dipsacus  (Teasel).- — Heads  with  numerous  general 
bracts  at  the  base  ; outer  calyx  forming  a thickened 
margin  to  the  fruit ; inner,  cup-shaped,  entire  ; recep- 
tacle bristling  with  rigid  awns  ; fruit  with  four  sides. 
(Name  • the  leaves  fipe  united  at  their  base,  so  as  w 
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form,  round  the  stem,  a hollow,  in  which  water  col- 
lects ; hence  the  plant  was  called  dipsacvx,  or  thirsty, 
from  the  Greek  dipsao,  to  thirst.) 

2.  Scabiosa  (Scabious). — Heads  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base  ; outer  calyx  membranaceous 
and  plaited ; inner  of  5 bristles ; receptacle  scaly  ; fruit 
nearly  cylindrical.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  scabies,  the 
leprosy,  for  which  disease  some  of  the  species  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a remedy.) 

3.  Knautia  (Field  Scabious).- — Heads  with  numerous 
general  bracts  at  the  base  ; outer  calyx  minute,  with 
-1  small  teeth  ; inner  cup-shaped ; receptacle  hairy  ; 
fruit  4-sided.  (Name  in  honour  of  Christopher  Knaut, 
a Saxon  botanist.) 

1.  Dipsacus  (Teasel). 

1.  D.  sylvestris  (Wild  Teasel). — Leaves  opposite, 
united  at  the  base,  and  forming  a cup  ; bristles  of  the 
receptacle  not  hooked. — Waste  places,  common.  A stout 
herbaceous  plant,  3 — 6 feet  high,  with  an  erect  prickly 
stem,  large  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  prickly 
underneath  and  united  at  the  base,  and  often  contain 
water.  The  flowers  grow  in  large,  conical,  bristly  heads, 
the  terminal  bristles  being  generally  the  longest.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  light  purple,  and  expand  in 
irregular  patches  on  the  head. — FI.  July.  Biennial. 

2.  1).  pilusus  (Small  Teasel). — Leaves  stalked,  with  a 
small  leaflet  at  the;  base  on  each  side. — Moist  shady 
places,  not  common.  Smaller  than  the  last  in  all  its 
parts,  and  having  more  the  habit  of  a Scabious  than  of 
a Teazel.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  small, 
nearly  globose,  bristly  heads  ; the  whole  plant  is  rough 
with  bristles. — FI.  August,  September.  Biennial. 

* I).  Fullonum  (Fullers’  Teasel)  differs  from  D.  syl- 
vestris in  having  the  bristles  of  the  receptacle  hooked;  it 
is  not  considered  a British  plant,  though  occasionally 
found  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cloth  districts, 
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Dll'S ac us  svi.VESTRis  (Wild  Teasel). 


2.  Scabiosa  (Scabious). 

1.  S.  snccisa  (Premorse  Scabious). — Corolla  4-cleft, 
nearly  regular ; heads  nearly  globose ; leaves  oblong, 
entire. — Heaths  and  pastures,  common.  A slender,  little- 
branched  plant,  with  a hairy  stem,  few  leaves,  and  ter- 
minal heads  of  purplish  blue  flowers,  The  root  is  solid 
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and  abrupt,  as  if  bitten  off  (premorse). — FI.  July-— 
October.  Perennial. 


RCA  BIOS  A culmibAkia  ( Small  Scabious X 


2.  S.  Columbaria  (Small  Scabious). — Corolla  5-cleft, 
the  outer  flowers  longest ; heads  nearly  globose ; root 
leaves  oblong,  variously  cut ; upper  pinnatifid. — Pastures 
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on  a.  chalky  soil,  not  uncommon.  Well  distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  radiate  flowers  and  cut  leaves.  The 
foliage  is  of  a much  lighter  hue,  and  the  flowers  lilac 
rather  than  purple. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


knautia  akvensis  (Field  Scabious). 


3.  Knautia  ( Field  Scabious). 

1.  K.  arvensis  (Field  Scabious). — Root  leaves  simple  ; 
upper  pinnatifid  ; inner  calyx  with  a fringe  of  8—16 
teeth  • heads  convex. — Corn-fields  and  way-sides,  com- 
mon.  A tall  bristly  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  not  much 
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branched,  bearing  several  large  handsome  heads  of 
lilac  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  are  regularly  cleft,  the 
outer  larger,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  radiate. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Scabiusa  arvensis.  Id.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XLVL— COMPOSITE.— Compound  Flowers. 

This  extensive  and  well-marked  Order  derives  its 
name  from  having  its  flowers  compounded,  as  it  were, 
of  numerous  smaller  ones  called  florets,  which  are  in- 
closed within  a calyx-like  assemblage  of  bracts,  termed 
an  involucre.  These  bracts,  usually  called  scales,  often 
overlap  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a house  ( imbrex ) ; 
hence  they  are  said  to  be  imbricated.  The  flowers  vary 
greatly  hi  shape,  but  the  following  description  will  be 
found  to  include  all  the  British  species.  Calyx  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and  becoming  a pappus,  that 
is,  either-  a chaffy  margin  of  the  fruit,  or  a tuft  or  ring 
of  bristles,  hairs,  or  feathery  down ; corolla  of  one  petal, 
either  tubular,  or  strap-shaped;  stamens  5,  united  by 
their  anthers  ( syngenesious ) ; ovary  inferior,  1 to  each 
style,  1-celled ; style  simple,  with  a simple  or  2-cleft 
stigma,  sheathed  by  the  tube  of  anthers  ; fruit  a solitary 
erect  seed,  crowned  by  the  pappus,  which  is  sometimes 
merely  a chaffy  margin,  but  more  frequently  an  assem- 
blage of  simple,  or  serrated  or  feathery  hairs,  sometimes 
elevated  on  a stalk.  For  convenience  of  reference,  this 
Order  is  divided  into  several  Groups  : I.  CiCHORACEiE 
( Chicory  group).  In  this,  all  the  florets  are  strap- 
shaped and  perfect ; that  is,  each  contains  5 stamens 
and  a pistil.  The  prevailing  colour  of  British  species 
is  yellow,  as  the  Dandelion ; but  Salsafy  ( Tragopogon 
porrifolius)  and  Alpine  Sow-Thistle  ( Sonchus  alpinus) 
have  purple  flowers ; Chicory,  blue.  In  II.  Cynarocj£- 
phal.'E  ( Thistle  Group)  the  florets  form  a convex  head, 
and  are  all  tubular  and  perfect,  except  in  Ceuta  urea, 
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where  the  outer  florets,  which  are  larger  than  the  inner, 
are  destitute  hotli  of  stamens  and  pistils  the  stigma  is 
jointed  on  the  style.  The  flowers  are  purple,  with  a 
tendency  to  vary  into  white  ; hut  in  Carline-Thistle 
{Car Una)  they  are  brownish  yellow  : in  Corn-flower 
(Centaurea  Cyanus)  bright  blue.  In  III.  TubifloRjK 
( Tansy  Group)  all  the  florets  are  tubular  and  perfect, 
and  form  a flat  head ; the  style  passes  into  the  stigma 
without  a joint ; the  flowers  are  mostly  yellow ; but 
Hemp- Agrimony  ( Eupatbrium  canndbinum ) has  lilac 
flowers  j Butter-bur  ( Petasites  vulgaris ) pale  flesh- 
coloured,  and  in  most  species  of  Artemisia,  Gnaphdlium, 
and  Fildgo,  the  colour  is  determined  rather  by  the  invo- 
lucre than  the  florets.  In  1Y.  Radiate  ( Daisy  Group ) 
the  florets  are  of  two  kinds  ; those  of  the  centre,  or  disk, 
being  tubular  and  perfect,  those  of  the  margin,  or  ray, 
strap-shaped,  and  having  pistils  only.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  disk  is  yellow,  Yarrow  ( Achillea ) being 
the  only  exception,  in  which  all  the  florets  are  white  ; 
the  ray  is  either  of  the  same  colour,  as  in  Colt’s-foot 
( Tussildgo ),  Golden-rod  (Soliddgo),  Rag-wort  and  Flea- 
wort  ( Senecio ),  Leopard’ s-Bane  ( Doronicum ),  Elecampane 
(Inula),  Flea-bane  ( Pulicaria ),  Corn-Marigold  ( Chrys- 
anthemum segetum),  and  Ox-eye  Chamomile  (Antlie- 
mis  tinctoria) ; white,  as  in  Daisy  (Beilis),  Feverfew 
and  Mayweed  (Matricaria),  Ox-eye  (Chrysanthemum 
Leucdnthemum),  and  several  species  of  Chamomile 
(Anthemis)  ; or  purple,  as  in  Starwort  (Aster),  and 
Erigcron.  In  Groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris)  the  ray  is 
never  perfected. 

The  limits  of  the  Order  Composite  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Linnean  Class  Syxgexesia  ; but 
the  number  of  plants  belonging  to  it  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  plants  l'cnown  to  Linnams,  so  extensive  have 
been  the  researches  in  Botany  since  his  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Bindley,  the  number  of  genera  alone  amounts  to 
1,005  ; of  species  to  9,000  ; the  whole  number  of  plants 
known  to  Linnaaus  being  but  8,500.  It  Is  supposed 
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that  the  compound  flowers  constitute  about  one-tenth  of 
all  described  plants  ; their  properties  vary  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  hut  not  according  to 
any  known  rule.  The  Chicory  Group  are,  however,  most 
abundant  in  cold  regions,  the  Daisy  Group  in  hot 
climates.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  in  cold  and 
temperate  regions,  the  Composites  are  mostly  herbaceous , 
but  as  we  approach  the  equator  they  become  shrubs,  or 
even  trees.  The  variety  of  properties  which  they  pos- 
sess is  not  proportionate  to  the  immense  number  of 
species.  Bitterness,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  is  a 
characteristic  of  nearly  all,  to  which  is  sometimes  added 
astringency,  and  many  possess  tonic  or  narcotic  proper- 
ties. Chicory,  or  Succory,  is  cultivated  as  a salad,  but 
more  frequently  for  the  sake  of  its  roots,  which  are 
roasted  and  mixed  with  ground  coffee.  The  flavour  is 
agreeable,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  less  palatable  and, 
perhaps,  not  so  wholesome  roots,  procurable  at  a less 
cost,  are  often  substituted  for  it.  From  the  leaves  a 
blue  dye  may  be  obtained.  Endive  is  another  species 
of  Chicory  (Cichurium  Endivia ),  the  blanched  leaves  ot 
which  afford  a common  winter  salad.  The  common  Dan- 
delion (a  corruption  of  Dent-de-lion,  “Lion’s  tooth,”)  sup- 
plies an  extract  which  is  said  to  have  valuable  medicinal 
jmoperties ; its  roots  are  also  used  to  adulterate  coffee. 
Lettuces  afford  a wholesome  salad,  as  well  as  an  extract, 
the  properties  of  which  resemble  those  of  opium.  The 
roots  of  Scorzonera  and  Tragopogon  porrifolius  (Car- 
doons)  are  esculent,  but  almost  grown  out  of  use. 
These  all  belong  to  the  Chicory  Group. 

Among  the  Thistle  Group  we  have  the  Artichoke 
( Cynara  Scdlymus),  the  young  involucres  and  recep- 
tacles of  which  are  edible  ; the  Burdock  [Arctium),  the 
root  of  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  rheumatism  ; and 
the  Carline  Thistle,  which  rvas  anciently  used  in  magi- 
cal incantations.  In  the  third  Group,  Wormwood 
( Artemisia ) is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bitterness. 
Due  species  (-1.  Abrotanum ) is  the  Southernwood  of  gar- 
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clens,  a fragrant  shrub,  used  on  the  Continent  in  making 
beer ; A.  Draci'mculus,  the  Tarragon  of  gardeners,  is 
used  for  giving  an  agreeable  flavour  to  vinegar.  Some 
species  of  Eupaturium  have  the  reputed  power  of  heal- 
ing the  bites  of  venomous  animals ; and  E.  glutinosum 
is  said  to  be  the  plant  which,  under  the  name  of  Matico, 
is  extensively  used  as  a styptic.  It  is  a shrubby  plant, 
inhabiting  the  Andes,  and  derived  its  name  from  a 
soldier,  nicknamed  “ Matico  ” (Little  Matthew),  who, 
having  been  wounded  in  battle,  accidentally  applied  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  to  his  wound,  which  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  To  the  Eadiat.e 
belong  the  gorgeous  Dahlia,  so  called,  from  Dr.  Dahl, 
who  introduced  it;  and  the  “wee”  Daisy,  or  Day’s-eye, 
which  opens  only  in  sunny  weather,  and  peeps  up 
through  the  grass  as  if  it  were  an  eye  indeed.  The  genus 
Helianthus  contains  the  Sun-flower  (II.  annum),  and 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  (II.  tuberosus) ; “Jerusalem 
being  a corruption  of  an  Italian  word  (girasole)  of  the 
same  meaning  as  Sun-flower,  the  name  Artichoke 
being  given  to  mark  the  similarity  of  flavour  in  its 
roots  with  that  of  the  true  Artichoke  mentioned  above. 
It  rarely  flowers  in  England,  hut  produces  abundance  of 
tubers,  which  hold  a high  rank  among  esculent  vege- 
tables. It  is  valuable,  not  only  for  its  productiveness, 
but  for  the  freedom  with  which  it  grows  in  any  soil. 
Its  roots  are  sometimes  made  into  a dish,  which,  by  an 
absurd  piece  of  pedantry,  is  called  “ Palestine  soup. 
Chamomile  and  Feverfew  possess  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  especially  the  former.  Coltsfoot  and  Ele- 
campane are  useful  in  pectoral  complaints  ; the  flowers 
of  Marigold  are  used  to  adulterate  saffron  ; the  Ox-evc 
Daisy  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  fleas  ; the  yellow  Ox- 
eye  affords  a yellow  dye,  and  the  petals  of  the  Dahlia  a 
beautiful  carmine. 
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I.  CichoracEjE. — Chicory  Group. 

All  the  florets  strap-shaped,  having  stamens  and  pistils. 


II.  C yn AROCfiPHALiE. — Thistle  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  (except  in  CentaurAa,  in  -which  the  outer  florets 
arc  larger,  and  destitute  of  stamens  and  pistils,)  and 
forming  a convex  head  ; style  jointed  below  the  stigma. 

III.  T u bi  flora;. — Tansy  Group. 

All  the  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
pistils,  and  forming  a flat  head  ; style  not  jointed  below 
the  stigma. 


IV.  UadiaT.l. — Daisy  Group. 

Central  florets  tubular,  5-cleft,  having  stamens  and 
instils;  outer  florets  strap-shaped,  forming  a ray,  and 
furnished  unth  pistils  only.  (Senecio  vulgaris,  Common 
Groundsel,  has  no  rays.) 

I.  Cichorace.e. — Chicory  Group. 

1.  1 ragopogon  (Goat  s-heard).' — Involucre  simple,  of 
8 — 10  long  scales,  united  below  ; receptacle  dotted  ; 
fruit  rough,  with  longitudinal  ridges,  tapering  into  a 
long  beak  ; pappus  feathery,  with  the  down  interwoven, 
concave  above.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  a goat’s 
beard. ) 

2.  HelmINTiiia  (Ox-tongUe). — Involucre  of  about  8 
erpial  scales,  surrounded  by  3‘ — 5 leaf-like,  loose  bracts  ; 
receptacle  dotted  ; fruit  rough  with  transverse  Wrinkles, 
rounded  at  the  end  and  beaked  ; pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  hetmins,  helminthos,  a worm, 
from  the  form  of  the  fruit.) 
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3.  Picris. — Involucre  of  1 row  of  equal,  upright  scales, 
with  several  small  spreading  ones  at  the  base ; receptacle 
lightly  dotted  ; fruit  rough  with  transverse  ridges,  not 
beaked  ; pappus  of  two  rows,  the  inner  only  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  pier  os,  bitter.) 

4.  Apargia  (Hawk-bit). — Involucre  unequally  imbri- 
cated, with  the  outer  scales  smaller,  black  and  hairy,  in 
several  rows  ; receptacle  lightly  dotted  ; fruit  tapering 
to  a point ; pappus  of  1 row,  feathery.  (Name  of  un- 
certain origin.) 

5.  Thrincia. — Involucre  of  1 row,  with  a few  scales 
at  the  base  ; receptacle  lightly  dotted  ; fruit  of  the  outer 
florets  scarcely  beaked ; pappus  a chaffy  fringed  crown  ; 
fruit  of  the  inner  florets  beaked ; pappus  feathery. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  thrincos,  a battlement,  from  the 
form  of  the  seed-crown  of  the  marginal  florets.) 

6.  Hypocii.eris  (Cat’s-ear). — Involucre  oblong,  imbri- 
cated ; receptacle  chaffy ; fruit  rough,  often  beaked  ; 
pappus  feathery,  often  with  a row  of  short  bristles 
outside.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  its  fitness  for 
hogs.) 

7.  Lactuca  (Lettuce).  — / nvolucre  oblong,  imbricated, 

its  scales  membranous  at  the  margin,  containing  but  feu 
flowers  ; receptacle  naked  ; fruit  flattened,  beaked  , 
pappus  hairy:  (Name  from  lac , milk,  which  the  juice 

resembles  in  colour.) 

8.  Sonchus  (Sow-thistle).  — Involucre  imbricated, 
with  2 or  3 rows  of  unequal  scales,  swollen  at  the  base  ; 
receptacle  naked ; fruit  flattened,  transversely  wrinkled, 
not  beaked  ; pappus  hairy.  (Name  in  Greek,  bearing 
allusion  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  stems.) 

9.  Crepis  (Hawk’s-beard). — Involucre  double,  ninci 
of  1 row,  outer  of  short,  loose  scales  ; receptacle  naked; 
fruit  not  flattened,  furrowed,  tapering  upwards  ; pappus, 
a tuft  of  soft,  white  down.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a slipper,  but  why  given  to  this  plant  is  not  known.) 

10.  Hieracium  (Hawk-weed). — Involucre  imbricated, 
with  numerous  oblong  scales  ; receptacle  dotted  ; fruit 
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angular,  furrowed,  abrupt,  with  a toothed  margin  at  the 
top  ; pappus  bristly,  sessile,  not  white.  (Name  from 
the  Greek,  hierax,  a hawk,  because  that  bird  was  sup- 
posed to  use  the  plant  to  strengthen  its  sight.) 

11.  Leontodon  (Dandelion). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  numerous  scales,  the  outermost  of  which  are  loose, 
and  often  reflexed  ; receptacle  dotted ; fruit  slightly 
flattened,  rough,  bearing  a long  and  very  slender  beak  ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  l eon,  a lion,  and 
odous,  odontos,  a tooth,  from  the  tooth-like  lobes  of  the 
leaves.) 

12.  LapsAna  (Nipple- wort). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  erect  scales,  with  4 — 5 small  ones  at  the  base,  con- 
taining but  few  flowers ; receptacle  naked  ; fruit  flat- 
tened, furrowed  ; pappus  0.  (Name  of  Greek  origin.) 

13.  Cichokium  (Chicory). — Involucre  in  2 rows,  inner 
of  8 scales,  which  bend  back  after  flowering  ; outer  of 
5 smaller  loose  scales ; receptacle  naked,  or  slightly 
hairy  ; fruit  thick  above,  tapering  downwards ; pappus 
a double  row  of  small  chaffy  scales,  (Name  of  Arabic 
origin.) 


II.  CYNAROCiPHALiE. — Thistle  Group. 

14.  Arctium  (Burdock). — Involucre  globose,  scales 
ending  hi  hooked  points  ; receptacle  chaffy ; fruit  oblong, 
4-sided ; pappus  short.  (Name  from  the  Greek  ardor, 
a bear,  from  the  roughness  of  the  beads  of  flowers.) 

15.  Serratula  (Saw-wort). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants ; involucre  imbricated,  scales  not  prickly  ; 
receptacle  chaffy  or  bristly  ; fruit  flattened,  not  beaked  ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Latin  serrula,  a little 
saw,  the  leaves  being  finely  serrated.) 

10.  Saussurea.  — Involucre  imbricated,  scales  not 
prickly  ; anthers  bristly  at  the  base  ; receptacle  chaffy  ; 
pap-pus  double,  outer  -bristly,  inner  longer,  feathery. 
(Named  in  honour  of  the  two  Saussures,  eminent; 
botanists.) 
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17.  Carduus  (Thistle). — Involucre  swollen  below, 
imbricated  with  thorn-like  scales  ; receptacle  bristly ; 
pappus  hairy,  united  by  a ring  at  the  base,  and  soon 
falling  off.  (The  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume-Thistle). — Resembling  Carduus, 
except  that  the  pappus  is  feathery.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  cnizo,  to  prick.) 

19.  Onopordum  (Cotton-Thistle). — Receptacle  honey- 
combed ; fruit  4-angled ; pappus  hairy,  rough ; in 
other  respects  resembling  Carduus.  (Name  of  Greek 
origin.) 

20.  Carlina  (Carline-Thistle). — Resembling  Cnicus, 
except  that  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  are  chaffy 
and  coloured,  and  spread  like  a Tay.  (Name,  the  same 
as  Carolina,  from  a tradition  that  the  root  of  one  species, 
C.  acaulis,  was  shown  by  an  angel  to  Charlemagne  as  a 
remedy  for  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  his  army.) 

21.  C n n T a u R it  a (Knapweed,  Blue-bottle,  &c.) — Invo- 
lucre imbricated  ; receptacle  bristly  ; pappus  hairy,  or 
0 ; outer  florets  large,  irregular,  destitute  of  stamens 
and  pistils.  (Name  from  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  is 
fabled  to  have  healed  wounds  with  it.) 


III.  Tubiflorye. — Tansy  Group. 

22.  Bidens  (Bur-Marigold). — Fruit  crowned  with  2 
or  3 erect  rigid  bristles,  which  are  rough  with  minute 
teeth  pointing  downwards.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
bis,  double,  and  dens,  a tooth,  from  the  structure  ot  the 
fruit. ) 

23.  Eupatorium  (Hemp-Agrimony).  — Heads  few 
flowered ; involucre  imbricated,  oblong ; receptacle 
naked ; styles  much  longer  them  the  florets.  (Name 
from  Mithriddtes  Eupator,  who  is  said  to  have  brought 
the  plant  into  use.) 

24.  Chrysocoma  (Goldylocks). — Involucre  a single 
row  of  loosely  spreading  scales;  receptacle  honey-combed  : 
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fruit  flattened,  silky ; pappus  hairy, ^ rough.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  chrysos,  gold,  and  come,  hair.) 

25.  Dkjtis  (Cotton-weed). — Pappus  0 ; corolla  with 
„w0  ears  at  the  base,  which  remain  and  crown  the  fruit. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  dis,  double,  and  ous,  otos,  an  ear, 
from  the  structure  of  the  fruit.) 

26.  TanacAtum  (Tansy). — Involucre  cup-shaped,  im- 
bricated ; receptacle  naked  ; fruit  crowned  with  a chaffy 
border.  (Name  altered  from  the  Greek  athdnaton,  ever- 
lasting.) 

27.  Artemisia  (Wormwood). — Pappus  0 ; involucre 
roundish,  imbricated,  containing  but  few  flowers. 
(Named  after  Artemis,  the  Diana  of  the  Greeks.) 

28.  Antenna ria  (Everlasting). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants ; pappus  hairy,  that  of  the  barren 
flowers  thickened  or  feathery  upwards ; involucre 
coloured,  rigid.  (Name  from  the  antennas  of  an  insect, 
which  the  pappus  of  the  barren  flower  resembles). 

29.  Gnaphalium  (Cudweed). — Involucre  roundish, 
dry,  imbricated,  often  coloured ; receptacle  naked ; 
pappus  hairy.  (Name  from  the  Greek  gnaphdlion,  soft 
down,  with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.) 

30.  F ilago. — Involucre  tapering  upwards,  imbricated, 
of  a few  long  pointed  scales ; receptacle  chaffy  in  the 
circumference ; pappus  hairy ; florets  few,  the  outer 
ones  bearing  pistils  only.  (Name  from  the  Latin  filum, 
a thread,  the  whole  plant  being  clothed  with  white 
thread-like  hairs,  or  down.) 

31.  Petasites  (Butter-Bur). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  narrow  scales ; receptacle  naked ; barren  and  fertile 
flowers  mostly  on  different  plants.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  petasos,  a covering  for  the  head,  from  the  largo 
size  of  the  leaves.) 

IV.  BaihAt.e. — Daisy  Group. 

32.  Tussilago  (Colt’s-foot). — Involucre  a single  row 
of  narrow  scales ; receptacle  naked ; florets  of  the  ray 
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narrow,  in  several  rows  ; of  the  disk  few,  all  yellow. 
(Xame  from  the  Latin  tussis,  a cough,  from  the  use  to 
which  it  is  applied.) 

33.  Erigeron  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  imbricated 
with  narrow  scales  ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  of  the  ray 
in  many  rows,  very  narrow,  different  in  colour  from 
those  of  the  disk.  (Xame  in  Greek  signifying  growing 
old  at  an  early  season,  from  the  early  appearance  of  the 
grey  seed-down.) 

34.  Aster  (Starwort). — Involucre  imbricated,  a few 
scales  on  the  flower-stalk  ; receptacle  nalced,  honey- 
combed; florets  of  the  ray  in  1 row,  purple  ; of  the  disk 
yellow  ; pappus  hairy,  in  many  rows.  (Xame  from  the 
Greek  aster,  a star.) 

35.  Solidago  (Golden-rod). — Involucre  and  receptacle 
as  in  Aster  ; florets  all  yellow  ; pappus  hairy,  in  1 row. 
(Xame  from  the  Latin  solidare,  to  unite,  on  account  of 
its  supposed  qualities  of  healing  wounds.) 

36.  Sen^cio  (Ragwort,  Groundsel  and  Flea-bane). 
Involucre  imbricated,  oblong  or  conical,  a few  smaller 
scales  at  the  base  ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  all  yellow, 
the  outer  in  S.  vulgaris  wanting.  (Xame  from  the  Latin 
senex,  an  old  man,  from  the  grey  seed-down.) 

37.  Doronicum  (Leopard’s-bane). — Involucre  cup- 

shaped, scales  equal,  in  2 rows ; florets  all  yellow  , 
pappus  hairy,  wanting  in  the  florets  of  the  ray.  (Xame 
of  uncertain  etymology.)  , . . 

38.  Inula  (Elecampane). — Involucre  imbricated,  m 
many  rows  ; receptacle  naked  ; florets  all  yellow  , anthet* 
with  two  bristles  at  the  base  ; pappus  hairy,  in  1 row 
(Xame  probably  a corruption  of  Ilelenula , Little  Helen.) 

39.  Pulicarta  (Flea-bane). — Involucre  loosely  imbri- 
cated, in  few  rows  ; pappus  in  2 rows,  outer  one  short, 
cup-shaped,  toothed,  inner  hairy,  in  other  respects  like 
Inula.  (Xame  from  the  Latin  pul  ex,  a ilea,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  driven  away  by  its  powerful  smell.) 

40.  Bellis  (Daisy). — Involucre  of  2 rows  of  equal 
blunt  scales ; receptacle  conical ; outer  florets  white, 
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inner  yellow  ; pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Latin  bellus, 
pretty. ) 

4-1,  Chrysanthemum  (Ox-eye). — Involucre  nearly  flat, 
the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ; receptacle, 
naked;  pappus  0.  (Name  from  the  Greek  chrysos, 
gold,  and  anthos,  a flower.) 

42.  Matricaria  (Wild  Chamomile). — Involucre  cup- 
shaped or  nearly  flat,  the  scales  imbricated ; receptacle 
conical,  naked ; florets  of  the  ray  white,  of  the  disk 
yellow;  pappus  0.  (Name  from  some  supposed  medi- 
cinal virtues.) 

43.  Anthemis  (Chamomile). — Involucre  cup-slmped, 
or  nearly  flat,  the  scales  membranaceous  at  the  margin  ; 
receptacle  convex,  chaffy  ; pappus  0,  or  a narrow  chaffy 
border.  (Name  from  the  Greek  anthos,  a flower,  from 
the  value  of  its  blossoms  as  a medicine.) 

44.  Achillea  (Yarrow). — Involucre  egg-shaped  or 
oblong,  imbricated  ; receptacle  flat,  chaffy  ; florets  all  of 
one  colour,  those  of  the  ray  5—10,  broad  ; pappus  0. 
(Named  after  Achilles.) 


I.  Cichorace.'E. — Chicory  Group. 

1.  Tragopogon  (Goat' s-beard). 

1.  T.  pratensis  (Yellow  Goat’ s-beard).  — Involucre 
about  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  corolla ; leaves 
broad  at  the  base,  very  long,  tapering,  channelled, 
undivided ; flower-stalks  slightly  thickened  above. — 
Meadows,  not  uncommon.  An  erect  glaucous  plant, 
about  2 feet  high,  with  long  grass-like  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  flowers,  which  always  close  early  in  the 
day,  and  have  hence  gained  for  the  plant  the  name  of 
John-go-to-bed-at-noon.  The  pappus  is  very  beautiful, 
the  feathery  down  being  raised  on  a long  stalk,  and 
interlaced  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  shallow  cup. — FI. 
June,  July.  Biennial. 

* T.  porrifolius  (Salsafy),  though  not  4 British 
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TRAuoptfuON  pratensis  ( Yellow  Goaf s-beard). 

species,  is  occasionally  found  in  moist  meadows.  In 
habit  it  resembles  the  last,  hut  has  purple  flowers.  It 
was  formerly  much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  fleshy 
tapering  roots,  which  were  boiled  or  stewed,  and  eaten. 
Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  Scorzonera  Hispdnica  : 
but  directions  for  its  culture  are  still  given  in  most 
gardeners’  calendars. 
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H T’.I.M  i NTH  I A ECHIOtDES  ( TlVistly  OX-tOWJUZ). 


2.  Helminthia  ( Oxtongue ). 

1.  H.  echioides  (Bristly  Ox-tongue). — Waste  places, 
not  uncommon.  A stout  and  much  branched  herb,  2 — 3 
feet  high,  well  distinguished  by  its  numerous  prickles, 
each  of  which  springs  from  a raised  white  spot,  and  by 
the  large  heart-shaped  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  yellow 
flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  Picris. 

1.  P.  hieracioides  (Hawk-weed  Picris). — Waste  places, 
common.  A rather  slender  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high, 
branched  principally  above;  the  stems  are  rough  with 
hooked  bristles ; the  leaves  narrow,  rough  and  toothed, 
sessile  ; the  flowers  numerous,  yellow,  with  several  scales 
on  the  stalks. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 
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4.  Apargia  ( Haiok-bit ). 

1.  A.  Mspida  (Rough  Hawk-bit). — Leaves  all  from 
the  root,  pinnatificl,  with  the  lobes  pointing  backwards, 
rough  with  forked  bristles  ; stalk  single-flowered. — 
Meadows  and  waste  places,  frequent. — Flowers  yellow. — 
FI.  June — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  autumnalis  (Autumnal  Hawk-bit). — Leaves  ah 
from  the  root,  narrow,  slightly  hairy  on  the  ribs  beneath  ; 
stalk  many  flowered,  swollen  beneath  the  flowers. — Mea- 
dows and  cornfields,  frequent.  A tall  plant,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  with  a downy  involucre,  and  large  deep-yellow 
flowers. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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atAroia  autcjinAlis  { Autumnal  Hawk-bit). 


5.  Thrincia. 

1.  T.  hirta  (Hairy  Thrincia).— Heaths  and  downs, 
common.  A small  plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  spread- 
ing, more  or  less  lobed,  leaves,  which  are  rough  with 
forked  bristles,  and  leafless  somewhat  hairy  stalks,  eacli  of 
which  bears  a yeWowJloiver. — FI.  July — Sept.  Perennial. 
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6.  Ifv  l'OCH.eius  ( Cat's-ear ). 

1.  //.  radicdta  (Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  pinnatifkl,  with  the  lobes  pointing  back- 
wards, bristly ; stalks  branched,  smooth,  with  a few 
scales  below  the  flowers. — Hedges  and  waste  places,  com- 
mon. Well  distinguished  by  its  long  branched  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  quite  smooth  throughout,  and  slightly 
swollen  beneath  the  large  yellow  flowers,  where  there  are 
also  a few  small  scales. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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HYPOCH/ERis  radicata  ( Long-rooted  Cat’s-ear). 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  two  other  British 
species  of  Hypochaeris  : II.  glabra  (Smooth  Cat’s-ear), 
which  has  nearly  smooth  leaves,  and  small  yellow 
flowers  scarcely  larger  than  the  involucre ; gravelly 
places,  not  common;  and  II.  maculdta  (Spotted  Cat’s- 
ear),  which  has  rough  spreading  leaves,  which  are  not 
lobed,  and  1 (or  rarely  more)  very  large  deep  yellow 
flower  ; limestono  and  magnesian  rocks,  rare. 
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lactCca  muk-U.is  (Ivy-leaved  Lclluccx 
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7.  Lactloa  (Lettuce). 

1.  L.  mural  is  (Ivy-leaved  Lettuce). — Florets  5;  leave/. 
pinnatifid,  variously  cut,  with  the  terminal  lobe  largest ; 
panicles  spreading. — Woods  and  old  walls,  not  uncom- 
mon. A slender  plant,  leafy  below,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
with  small  yellow  beads,  each  of  which  contains  5 equal 
ilorets,  and  thus  resembles  a simple  flower  of  five  petals. 
The  panicle  has  a singularly  angular  growth;  the  fruit 
is  black. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 

* There  are  three  other  British  species  of  Lactuca , 
which  are  less  common  than  the  preceding  ; L.  Scoriola 
(Prickly  Lettuce),  which  has  nearly  perpendicular  leaves, 
prickly  at  the  back  ; L.  virusa  (Strong-scented  Lettuce) 
has  spreading  prickly  leaves  ; and  L.  saligna  has  narrow 
toothed  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  lateral  tufted 
clusters.  The  Garden  Lettuce  (L.  sativa ) belongs  to 
this  genus,  but  is  not  a native  plant. 

8.  Sonchus  ( Sow-thistle ). 

1.  S.  olerdceus  (Common  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle). 
— Leaves  oblong,  more  or  less  pinnatifid  or  entire, 
toothed,  often  prickly,  the  upper  ones  clasping  the 
stem  ; stem  branched  ; heads  somewhat  umbellate  ; in- 
volucres smooth. — -Waste  places,  and  as  a weed  in  gar- 
dens, common.  This  plant  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  Milk-tliistle,  and  is  much  sought  after  as 
food  for  rabbits. — FI.  June — September.  Annual. 

2.  S.  arvensis  (Corn  Sow-thistle,  Milk- thistle).  — 
Le  ives  oblong,  the  lower  ones  pinnatifid,  with  the  lobes 
pointing  backwards,  toothed,  heart-shaped  at  the  base  ; 
stem  simple ; heads  corymbose ; involucre  ami flower-stalks 
hairy. — In  similar  situations  with  the  last,  from  which 
it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  simple  stem  and 
much  larger  flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Per. 
ennial. 

<S'.  palustris  (Marsh  Sow-thistle)  is  a much  taller 
species  than  either  of  the  preceding,  growing  (>  — 8 feet 
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high ; the  leaves  are  arroAV-shaped  at  the  base  ; the 
flowers  large  and  yelloAV,  Avitli  hairy  involucres.  It  groAvs 
in  marshy  places  ; rare.  S.  alpinus  (Alpine  SoAV-thistle), 
— noAV  called  Mulgedium  alpinum, — is  a Arery  handsome 
plant,  Avitli  large  blue  flowers.  It  grows  on  the  Clova 
mountains,  but  is  rare. 


sonchus  olerAceus  (Common  Sow-thistle,  Milk-thistle). 


9.  Crepis  ( Ilawk's-beard ). 

1.  C.  virens  (Smooth  HaAvk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth 
innatifid,  Avitli  the  lobes  pointing  baclcAvards,  the  upper 
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ones  narrow,  arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  and  clasping 
the  stem  ; flowers  numerous.— In  waste  ground,  and  on 
the  roofs  of  cottages  : common.  Varying  in  height, 
from  6 inches  to  2 feet,  or  more,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  yellow  flowers. — FI.  July — September.  An- 
nual. 


C.  palud6sa(M.a.ish  Hawk’s-beard). — Leaves  smooth, 
the  lower  one’s  pinnatifid,  wi'h  the  lobes  poiuting  back- 
wards, tapering  into  a stalk  ; the  upper  ones  l arrow, 
heart-shaped  at  the  baseband  clasping  the  stem. — Damp 
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woods  ; not  unfre<]uent. — FI.  July — September.  Per- 
ennial. 

* There  are  several  other  British  species  of  Crepis, 
some  of  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  For  a 
description  of  these  the  student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker 
and  Arnott’s  British  Flora.”  Two  of  them  are  described 
under  the  name  Borkha/itsia. 


[iierAcium  rii.0S3i.LA  (Mansc-mr  Hawk-weed). 


10.  Hieracium  {Hawk-weed). 

1.  //.  Pilosella  (Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed). — Stem  single- 
flowered,  leafless  ; scions  creeping  ; leaves  entire,  hairy. 
— Banks,  and  dry  pastures  ; common.  A\  ell  distin- 
guished from  all  other  British  plants  of  the  Order  by  its 
creeping  scions,  by  its  hairy  undivided  leaves,  which 
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are  lioary  underneath,  and  by  its  bright  lemon-coloured 
flowers. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

2.  II.  murdrum  (Wall  Hawk-weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  until  1 leaf,  branched  above  ; root-leaves  egg- 
shaped,  toothed  at  the  base. — Walls  and  rocks  ; common. 
A very  variable  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  rarely  having 
more  than  one  leaf  on  the  stem,  sometimes  none  ; the 
leaves  are  usually  more  or  less  hairy,  the  flowers  small, 
yellow. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  II.  sylvaticum  (Wood  Hawk-weed). — Stem  many- 
flowered,  with  a few  leaves  ; leaves  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
toothed,  with  the  teeth  pointing  upwards ; involucre 
hoary  with  down. — Woods  and  banks  ; common.  A 
very  variable  plant,  both  in  size  and  habit.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  very  slightly  toothed,  at  other  times 
deeply  so,  and  often  spotted  with  purple  ■ the  flowers 
are  large  and  yellow. — FI.  August,  September.  Per- 
ennial. 

4.  II.  Sabaudum  (Shrubby  Hawk-weed). — Stem  rigid, 
many-flowered,  leafy  ; lower  leaves  tapering  into  a short 
stalk,  upper  sessile,  rounded  at  the  base — Woods  and 
banks  ; not  unfrequent.  As  variable  a plant  as  the  last. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

( 5-  I[-  umbellatum  (Narrow-leaved  Hawk-weed).— 
Stem  rigid,  many-flowered,  leafy  ; leaves  narrow,  slightly 
toothed  ; flowers  in  a terminal  corymb  • scales  of  the 
involucre  reflexed  at  the  point. — Woods  \ not  unfre- 
quent. A tall  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a remarkably 
erect  growth,  unbranched,  and  terminating  in  an  almost 
umbellate  tuft  of  large,  yellow  flowers.- — FI.  August, 
September.  Perennial. 

* No  less  than  twenty-two  other  species  of  Hawk-weed 
besides  the  above  are,  described  by  Hooker  and  Arnott, 
some  of  which  are  doubtful  natives,  the  others  rare. 
Of  these  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  even  the 
names  here,  but  most  of  the  common  species  will  agree 
M ith  one  or  other  of  the  descriptions  given  above.  The 
student,  however,  must  not  be  disheartened  if  he  find 
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himself  occasionally  at  fault,  the  family  being  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  in  this  difficult  Order. 


le<5ntodon  tarAxacum  {Common  Dandelion). 


11.  Leontodon  ( Dandelion ). 

1.  L.  Taraxacum  (Common  Dandelion). — Cultivated 
ground  ; abundant.  Dandelion,  from  the  French,  Dent- 
de-lion,  lion’s-tooth,  is  the  popular  name  of  nearly  all 
the  larger  yellow  flowers  belonging  to  this  Sub-order. 
The  true  Dandelion  may,  however,  be  readily  known  by 
the  following  characters.  The  leaves  all  spring  from  the 
root,  and  are  deeply  cut,  with  the  sharp  lobes  point- 
ing backwards  ; the  flower-stalks  are  hollow,  smooth, 
and  leafless,  and  bear  a single  flower  ; the  outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  are  reflexed;  the  pappus  is  stalked,  and 
white  ; the  heads  when  in  fruit  are  of  a globular  form  ; 
and  the  receptacle,  after  the  fruit  has  been  blown  away, 
is  convex,  and  dotted. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 
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12.  Lapsana  ( Nipple-wort ). 

1.  L communis  (Common  Nipple-wort). — Leaves 
stalked,  toothed,  heart-shaped  at  tire  base ; stem  branched ; 
flowers  numerous. — Hedges  and  waste  ground  ; common. 
A leafy  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  numerous  small 
yellow  flowers  ; the  lower  leaves  often  have  several  small 
lobes  running  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stalks. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

1 L.  pusil la  is  a rare  species,  occasionally  found  in 
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cultivated  ground.  The  stems  in  this  species  are  leaf- 
less, G — 8 inches  high,  swelling  and  hollow  upwards, 
and  terminating  in  small  yellow  flowers. 


ciohJrium  Intybus ( JFtW  Chicory,  or  Succory). 


13.  Cichorium  (Chicory). 

1.  C.  intyhus  (Wild  Chicory,  or  Succory). — Well 
distinguished  by  its  tough,  twig-like  stems,  along  which 
are  ranged  large,  blue,  sessile  flowers. — Sir  Jas.  F. 
Smith,  the  distinguished  founder  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
seldom  saw  the  delicate  blue  flowers  of  the  wild  Succory 
without  recalling  to  mind,  that,  when  in  infancy  their 
beauty  caught  his  eye  and  attracted  his  admiration 
above  most  others,  he  tried  in  vain  to  pluck  them  from 
the  stalk.  In  an  introductory  lecture  at  the  Royal 
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Institution,  he  thus  alludes  to  this  circumstance  : — 
“From  the  earliest  period  of  my  recollection,  when 
I can  just  remember  tugging  ineffectually  with  all  my 
infant  strength  at  the  tough  stalks  of  the  wild  Succory, 


ARCTIUM  i./.rrA  ( Common  l!ur-dor,k\ 
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on  the  chalky  hills  about  Norwich,  I have  found  the 
study  of  nature  an  increasing  source  of  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  a consolation  and  a refuge  under  every 
pain.” 


II.  CynarochphalyE. — Thistle  Group. 


14.  Arctium  (Bur-dock). 

1.  A.  Lappa  (Common  Bur-dock). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  places  ; common.  A large  and  stout 
herbaceous  plant,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  its  wavy  leaves,  (which  are  often  introduced  by 
artists  into  the  foreground  of  their  landscapes,)  and 
for  the  round  heads  of  purple  flowers,  inclosed  in  a glo- 
bular involucre  of  hooked  scales,  by  help  of  which  the 
seeds  are  attached  to  the  coats  of  animals,  and  conveyed 
to  a distance.  The  scales  are  often  interwoven  with  a 
white  cottony  substance. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


15.  SerrAtula  (Saw-wort). 

S.  tinctoria  (Common  Saw-wort). — The  only  British 
species. — Pastures  ; frequent.  A slender  plant,  1 — 2 
feet  high,  with  a stiff  erect  stem,  slightly  branched  above, 
deeply  cut  and  serrated  leaves,  and  small  terminal  heads 
of  purple  flowers  ; the  outer  scales  ot  the  involucre  are 
smooth  and  close  pressed,  the  inner  tinged  with  purple. 
— FI.  August.  Perennial. 


16.  Saussurea. 

1.  S.  alpina  (Alpine  Saussurea). — The  only  British 
species,  found  on  Snowdon  and  the  Highland  mountains. 
— The  stem  is  from  8 — 12  inches  high  ; the  leaves  cot- 
tony beneath  ; and  the  flowers  light  purple,  in  a terminal 
cluster. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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bebbatula  xiNcioiUA  {.Common  Savi-wori). 


Composite. 
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caubuus  nutans  (Thistle)- 


17.  Carduus  [Thistle). 

1.  C.  nutans  (Music  Thistle}. — Heads  solitary,  droop- 
ing ; scales  ot  tJic  involucre  tapering  to  a rigid  point, 
cottony,  the  outer  ones  bent  back;  stem  winged  by  the 
thorny  leaves. — Waste  places ; common.  A very  hand- 
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some  plant,  about  2 feet  high,  with  a furrowed  cottony 
stem,  deeply  lobed  thorny  leaves,  which  are  downy  on 
the  veins  beneath,  and  large  deep  purple  flowers,  to 
which  the  radiated  involucre  is  a very  ornamental 
appendage.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Scotch  Thistle, 
but  incorrectly.  The  upper  part  of  the  flower-stalk  is 
nearly  bare  of  leaves,  and  tbe  flower  itself  has  a power- 
ful odour. — FI.  June— August.  Biennial. 

2.  C.  acanthoides  (Welted  Thistle). — Heath  clustered, 
round ; scales  of  the  involucre  linear,  thorny,  spreading 
or  erect ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Waste 
places;  common.  A branched,  very  thorny  plant,  3 — 4 
leet  high,  with  small  heads,  of  deep  purple,  or  some- 
times white  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

3.  C.  tenu floras  (Slender-flowered  Thistle). — Heads 
clustered,  cylindrical  ; scales  of  the  involucre  thorny, 
erect ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves,  which  are 
cottony  beneath. — Waste  places,  especially  near  the  sea  ; 
very  common  in  the  West  of  England.  Well  distin- 
guished by  the  small  heads  of  pink  flowers , and  the  very 
long  erect  scales  of  the  involucre.  The  stems  are  2 — 4 
feet  high,  and  bear  all  the  flowers  at  the  summit.- — FI. 
June,  July.  Annual. 

* C.  Markinas  (Milk  Thistle)  is  a stouter  plant 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  the  white  veins  on  its  leaves,  from  which  it 
derives  its  popular  name.  It  was  called  by  the  early 
botanists  Carduus  Marice,  or  “ Our  Lady’s  Thistle.” — 
FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 

18.  Cnicus  (Plume-Thistle). 

1.  C.  lanceoldtus  (Spear  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  most- 
ly solitary,  stalked,  egg-shaped;  scales  of  the  involucre 
thorny,  spreading,  woolly  ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  2-cleft. — Waste  places  and 
hedges  ; common.  This  is  more  like  the  Cotton-Thistle 
( Onopordum ) than  any  other  species  of  this  genus.  It 
grows  3 — 4 feet  high ; the  leaves  are  downy  beneath, 
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and  the  heads  of  flowers , though  not  so  large  as  those  of 
the  Cotton-Thistle,  have  the  same  dull  purple  hue — 
FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 


cjucus  PALUSTR1S  ( Marsh,  Plume-Thistle). 


2.  C.  palustris  (Marsh  Plume-Thistle). — Ileads  clus- 
tered, egg-shaped  ; scales  of  the  involucre  closely  pressed, 
pointed  ; stem  winged  by  the  thorny  leaves. — Moist 
meadows  and  borders  of  fields  ; very  common.  The 
tallest  of  the  British  Thistles,  4- — 10  feet  high,  consist- 
ing of  a single,  stout,  hollow  stem,  which  is  branched 
towards  the  summit,  and  bears  numerous  clusters  of 
rather  small,  deep  purple  (sometimes  white)  flowers. 
The  leaves  are  thickly  armed  with  short  thorns,  which 
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are  often  of  a brownish  lino. — FI.  July,  August.  Bien- 
nial. 

3.  C.  amensis.  (Creeping  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  numerous,  stalked,  egg-shaped ; scales  of  the 
involucre  closely  pressed,  pointed,  but  scarcely  thorny  ; 
stem  not  winged;  root  creeping. — Border  of  fields  ; very 
common.  A handsome  weed,  about  two  feet  high  ; the 
flowers,  which  grow  in  a corymbose  manner,  are  of  a 
light  purple  colour,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  Musk 
Thistle. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

4.  C.  pratensis  (Meadow  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  mostly  solitary  ; stem-leaves  few,  soft,  and  wavy. 
— Moist  meadows  ; not  general.  A small  plant,  12 — 
1 8 inches  high,  with  a cottony  stem,  bearing  a few  leaves, 
and  rarely  more  than  one  small  purple  flower. — FI.  July. 
Perennial. 

5.  C.  acaulis  (Dwarf  Plume-Thistle). — Heads  of 
flowers  solitary  and  stemless,  or  nearly  so. — Dry  gravelly 
or  chalky  pastures  : not  general,  but  in  some  places 
very  abundant,  and  a pernicious  weed.  A low  plant, 
consisting  of  a few  thorny  leaves,  and  a single,  almost 
stemless,  purple  flower,  by  which  character  it  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Thistle  Tribe. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* Less  common  species  of  Cnicus  are  C.  eriophorus 
(Woolly-headed  Plume-Thistle),  distinguished  by  the 
thick  white  wool  which  clothes  the  scales  of  the  very 
large  flowers : C.  tuberosus  (Tuberous  Plume-Thistle), 
which  grows  only  in  Wiltshire,  an  erect  single-stemmed 
plant,  with  a single,  large  purple  flower  : C.  lieterophyllus 
(Melancholy  Plume-Thistle),  a mountain  plant,  with  an 
erect,  cottony  stem,  and  a single,  handsome,  purple 


19.  Onopordum  (Cotton  Thistle). 

1.  0.  Acunthium  ( Scotch  Thistle). — The  commonest 
of  the  thistle-tribe,  abounding  in  Avaste  ground,  and 
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by  road  sides,  in  most  soils.  The  involucre  Ls  globose, 
with  the  scales  spreading  in  all  directions  ; the  stern  Ls 
winged  with  the  rough  cottony  leaves  ;•  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  a dull  purple  hue,  and  mostly  solitary,  or  but 
slightly  clustered,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
seeds  are  the  favourite  food  of  goldfinches,  which  may 
often  be  seen  in  autumn  fluttering  like  butterflies  round 
the  withered  stalks.  This  species  is  the  true  Scotch 
Thistle. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 


onofordlm  acanthi um  ( Scotch  Thistle). 
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CARLisA  vui.oaris  (Common  Carline  Thistle). 


20.  Carlina  ( Carline  Thistle). 

1.  C.  vulgdris  (Common  Carline  Thistle). — The  only 
British  species,  growing  on  dry  heaths,  especially  near  . 
the  sea. — Readily  distinguished  from  every  other  British 
thistle  by  the  long  inner  scales  of  the  involucre,  which 
are  straw-coloured  and  glossy,  and  spread  in  a radiate 
manner  so  as  to  resemble  petals.  In  dry  weather  they 
lie  hat,  but  when  the  atmosphere  is  moist,  they  rise  and 
form,  as  it  were,  a pent-house  over  the  ilorets.  Their 
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texture  is  like  that  of  the  flowers  called  “ Everlasting  j” 
hence,  they  scarcely  alter  their  appearance  when  dead, 
and  as  the  whole  plant  is  remarkably  durable,  they 
often  retain  their  form  and  position  till  the  succeeding 
spring.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  large  white 
flower  of  one  species,  C.  acaulis,  is  often  nailed  upon 
cottage-doors,  by  way  of  a hygrometer,  as  it  closes  before 
rain. — FI.  June.  Biennial. 

21.  CentauriLv  ( Knap-weed , Blue-bottle). 

1.  G.  nigra  (Black  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  egg-shaped,  fringed  with  spreading  bristles  ; 
lower  leaves  toothed,  often  with  a few  small  lobes  at  the 
base,  upper  narrow,  tapering ; flowers  with  or  without 
a ray ; pappus  very  short,  tufted.- — Meadows  and  corn- 
fields ; common.  A tough-stemmed  plant,  1 — 2 feet 
high,  with  heads  of  dull  purple  flowers , which  are  re- 
markable for  the  brown,  or  almost  black,  hue  of  the 
scales  of  the  involucre.  This  plant  is  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  Hard-head. — FI.  June — August.  Per- 
ennial. 

2'.  C.  Scabiosa  (Greater  Knap-weed). — Outer  scales  of 
the  involucre  egg-shaped,  somewhat  downy,  fringed ; 
leaves  pinnatifid,  roughish,  segments  tapering  to  a point. 
— Meadows  and  corn-fields ; common.  Larger  and 
stouter  than  the  last,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  brighter  hue  of  its  handsome  radiate  flowers,  and 
the  light-coloured  fringe  on  the  scales  of  the  involucre. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

3.  C.  Cyanus  (Corn  Blue-bottle). — Outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  deeply  toothed  ; leaves  very  narrow,  slightly 
toothed,  cottony. — Corn-fields  ; frequent.  One  of  the 
prettiest  of  flowers,  and  well  meriting  the  distinctive 
name,  often  given  to  it,  of  Corn-flower.  The  flowers  arc 
bright  blue,  with  dark  anthers,  and  when  mixed  with 
Poppies  and  yellow  Ox-daisies,  form  as  brilliantly- 
coloured  a bouquet  as  can  be  imagined.  Children  often 
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string  the  outer  florets  by  help  of  a needle  and  thread, 
and  after  bringing  the  ends  together,  press  them  in  a 
hook,  to  form  a wreath,  which  retains  its  colour  for  a 
long  while.  Recently  expanded  flowers  should  be  chosen, 
or  their  colour  will  fade.  The  juice  of  the  flowers, 
expressed  and  mixed  with  cold  alum-water,  may  be 
used  in  water-colour  drawing.  Rose-coloured,  white 
and  dark  purple  varieties  are  commonly  to  be  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  the  last  are  occasionally  found  in  a wild 
state. — FI.  July,  August ; and,  in  turnip-fields,  again 
in  October  and  November.  Annua1  or  Biennial. 


( . cvanus  and  c.  calcItiia pa  ( Corn  Blue-bottle  and  Star-Thistle). 
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4.  C.  Calcitrapa  (Common  Star-Thistle). — Scales  of 
the  involucre  ending  each  in  a long  and  stiff  thorn. — Gra- 
velly and  sandy  places  in  the  South  of  England.  Well 
marked  by  its  purplish  flowers,  which  are  armed  below 
with  spreading  thorns,  and  resemble  in  figure  the  cruel 
iron  instrument,  named  a Caltrops,  which  is  used  in  war 
to  lame  horses,  being  thrown  on  the  ground  where  it  is 
expected  that  cavalry  will  pass.  The  instrument  is  so 
constructed,  that,  in  whatever  position  it  lies,  one  point 
sticks  upwards. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* C.  Jdcea  (Brown  Kadiant  Knap-weed)  is  a very 
rare  sjjecies,  with  purple  flowers,  the  outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  being  pinnatifid,  the  inner  regularly  jagged. 


III.  Tubiflor/E. — Tansy  Group. 


22.  Iff  dens  (. Bur-Marigold ). 

1.  B.  cernua  (Nodding  Bur-Marigold). — Heads  of 
flowers  drooping ; lea,ves  serrated,  undivided ; bristles  of 
the  fruit  3—4. — -Watery  places ; frequent.  A somewhat 
succulent  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  narrow,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves,  and  button-like,  drooping  heads  of  brown- 
ish yellow  flowers,  at  the  base  of  which  are  several  leafy 
bracts.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  terminates  in  several 
stiff  bristles,  each  of  which  is  thickly  set  with  minute 
points,  which  are  turned  back  like  the  barbs  of  an  arrow , 
so  as  to  take  a firm  hold  on  the  coat  of  any  animal 
winch  comes  in  contact  with  them. — hi.  July  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

2.  B.  tripartita  (Trifid  Bur-Marigold). — Heads  ot 
flowers  nearly  erect ; leaves  3-parted. — 4\  atery  places  : 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  somewhat 
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smaller  heads  of  flowers,  3-parted  leaves,  and  by  having 
~ ^ bristles  on  the  fruit. — FI.  July — September. 

Annual. 


widens  Tit i partIta  (Trifiil  Bur-Marigold). 


23.  Fupatorium  {Hemp- Agrimony). 

TbI.'/i'  (Common  Hemp-Agrimony).- 

he  oIlly  ] t ,,  spec  es.-Moist  H]mil  ? 

S'  Jr.  ? r "'"y  Plant’  3~6  feet  high,  with  a red- 

s • »,  ■ ■>  parted  leaves,  and  terminal  eorymos. 
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of  small  crowded  heads  of  dull  lilac  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  long,  deeply  cloven  styles. — 
FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


eufatorium  cannabinum  (Common  Hemp-Agrimony). 


24.  Chrysocoma  ( Goldyloch ). 

1.  C.  Linosyris  (Flax-leaved  Goldylocks).  The  only 
British  species. — Limestone  cliffs  ; very  rare.  An  her- 
baceous plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  with  erect,  simple 
steins,  which  are  thickly  set  with  smooth,  lineal  haves, 
and  bear  a few  heads  of  yellow  flowers  at  the  extremity. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 

25.  Diotis  ( Cotton-weed ). 

1.  D.  maritima  (Sea-side  Cotton -weed). — The  only 
species. — Sandy  sea-shores  ; rare.  The  roots  run  deeply 
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into  the  sand  ; the  stems,  which  are  about  a foot  high, 
are  thickly  set  with  oblong,  blunt  leaves,  which,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  are  covered  with  thick  white 
cotton,  and  almost  hide  the  small  terminal  heads  of 
yellow  flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


26.  TanacjStum  {Tansy). 

1 T.  vulgdre  (Common  Tansy). — The  only  British 
species. — Hedges,  and  waste  ground  ; common.  Grow- 
ing 2 — 3 feet  high,  and  well  distinguished  by  its  deeply 
twice  pinnatifid,  cut  leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of 
bright  yellow,  button-like  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
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bitter  and  aromatic,  and  is  not  only  used  in  medicine, 
but  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  nauseous  dish 
called  Tansy  pudding. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 


artemisia  absInthium  (Common  Wormwood). 

27.  Artemisia  ( Wormwood , Mugwort). 

1.  A.  Absinthium  (Common  Wormwood).  — Leaves 
with  bluntish  segments,  twice  pinnatifid,  silky  on  both 
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sides  ; heads  hemispherical,  drooping. — Waste  ground  ; 
common.  A bushy  plant,  with  silky  stems  and  leaves, 
and  panicles  of  numerous  small  heads  of  dull  yellow 
flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  bitter  and  aromatic,  and  is 
much  used,  in  the  rural  districts  where  it  abounds,  as  a 
tonic. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  vulgaris  (Mug wort). — Leaves  pinnatifid,  with 
acute  segments  ; white  with  down  beneath  ; heads  ob- 
long.— Hedges,  and  waste  places  ; common.  Taller, 
and  more  slender  than  the  last ; well  distinguished  by 
the  leaves  being  green  above  and  white  below,  and  by 
the  absence  of  aromatic  odour. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

3.  A.  maritima  (Sea  Wormwood). — Leaves  twico 
pinnatifid,  downy  on  both  sides  ; heads  in  racemes, 
oblong. — Salt  marshes  ; frequent.  Somewhat  resem- 
bling A.  Absinthium , but  smaller  and  well  distinguished 

i by  the  above  characters.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are 
sometimes  drooping,  sometimes  erect. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

* A.  campestris  (Field- Wormwood)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  on  sandy  heaths  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In 
this  species  the  segments  of  the  leaves  terminate  in 
points,  and  the  stems,  nn til  flowering,  are  prostrate. 

28.  Antennakta  (Everlasting). 

1.  A.  dioica  (Mountain  Cud-weed). — The  oidy  British 
species.— Mountain  heaths,  frequent.  A pretty  little 
plant,  3 — 6 inches  high,  with  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  broadest  towards  the  end,  green  above,  cottony 
below  ; the  heads  of  flowers  grow  4 — 6 together,  and 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  white  or  rose-coloured 
involucre,  which  is  of  the  texture  commonly  termed 
everlasting. — Id.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

I'he  White  Everlasting  of  gardens  is  A.  margaritd- 
cea,  a much  larger  plant.  It  is  occasionally  found  in 
situations  where  it  is  apparently  wild,  but  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  indigenous. 
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antennAria  DiofcA  ( Mountain  Everlasting). 


29.  Gnaphalium  {Cud-weed). 

1.  G.  uliginosum  (Marsh  Cud-weed). — Stems  much 
branched,  woolly  ; leaves  very  narrow,  downy,  over- 
topping the  clustered,  terminal  heads. — A et  sandy 
places,  especially  where  water  has  stood  during  winter  : 
common.  A small  plant,  3 — 6 inches  high,  rendered 
conspicuous  "by  its  tufted  white  stems  and  leaves,  and  by 
the  glossy,  yellowish-brown  scales  of  its  small  clustered 
flowers. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

Two  other  species  of  Cud-weed  are  found  in  Scot- 
land : G.  sylvdticum  (Highland  Cud-weed),  a cottony 
plant,  with  a simple  stem,  bearing  its  heads  of  flowers 
in  a leafy  spike  ; this  species  is  also  found  in  gravelly 
pastures  in  England  : and  G.  suphium  (Dwarf  Cud- 
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weed),  common  on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains, also  a cottony  plant,  but  rarely  exceeding  2—3 
inches  in  height,  with  tufted  leaves,  and  flowering  stems 
almost  bare  of  leaves. 


filAgo  oermAnica  ( Common  Filago). 


30.  Filago. 

1.  F.  Germdnica  (Common  Filago). — Stem  cottony, 
erect,  terminating  in  a globular  assemblage  of  heads, 
from  the  base  of  which  rise  two  or  more  flower-stalks, 
which  are  prolific  in  like  manner. — Dry  gravelly  places, 
common.  A singular  little  plant,  G — 8 inches  high, 
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well  distinguished,  by  the  above  character.  From  this 
curious  mode  of  growth,  the  plant  was  called  by  the  old 
botanists  Herha  impia  (the  undutiful  herb),  as  if  the 
young  shoots  were  guilty  of  disrespect  by  overtopping 
the  parent. — Id.  June,  July.  Annual. 

2.  F.  minima  (Least  Filago).— Stem  erect,  repeatedly 
forlced ; leaves  very  narrow,  cottony,  pressed  to  the 
stem  ; heads  conical,  in  lateral  and  terminal  clusters, 
shorter  than  the  leaves. — Dry  gravelly  places,  common! 
Yet  smaller  than  the  last,  growing  4 — 6 inches  high, 
with  cottony  stems  and  leaves,  and  brownish-yellow 
flowers.— FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

A third  species  of  Filago  (F.  Gullica ) occurs  in 
several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  differs  from 
the  last  in  bearing  leaves  much  longer  than  the  flowers. 


31.  Pbtasites  ( Butter-Bur ). 

1.  F.  vulgaris  (Common  Butter-Bur). — The  only 
British  species. — Marshy  meadows,  not  unfrequent. 
1 lie  largest,  and  where  it  abounds,  the  most  pernicious, 
of  all  the  weeds  which  this  country  produces.  The 
flowers , which  are  of  a dull  lilac  colour,  appear  early  in 
spring,  and  are  succeeded  by  downy,  kidney-shaped 
leaves.  1 — 3 feet  in  diameter,  which  by  shading  the 
ground  check  the  growth  of  all  other  plants.  “The 
early  blossoming  of  this  rank  weed  induces  the  Swedish 
farmers  to  plant  it  near  their  bee-hives.  Tints  we  see 
in  our  gardens  the  bees  assembled  on  its  affinities,  P. 
alba  and  P.  fragrans,  at  a season  when  scarcely  any 
other  flowers  are  expanded.” — Hooker  ami  Arnolt. 
These  two  last  species  are  common  in  shrubberies,  almost 
hiding  the  ground  with  their  broad  leaves,  thriving 
beneath  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  overpowering 
all  herbaceous  plants,  and  eventually,  it  is  said,  even 
the.  shrubs  themselves. — FI.  April,  Mav.  Perennial. 
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?et.'.s!ti:.s  vulcAum  (Cimmon  Uutlcr-unf). 
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tussilAqo  fArfaha  (Colt  s-foot). 


IY.  Radiat.ti. — Daisy  Group. 

32.  Tussilago  (Colt' s-foot). 

1.  T.  Farfara  (Colt’s-foot). — Tlie  only  British  species, 
abounding  in  clayey  fields,  where  it  is  a very  pernicious 
weed.  The  flower-stalks,  which  spring  directly  from  the 
roots,  are  covered  with  scale-like  bracts,  and  bear  each 
a single  yellow  flower,  with  numerous  narrow  rays  : the 
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leaves,  which  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers  have 
withered,  are  roundish  heart-shaped  and  angular,  with 
dark  teeth,  and  are  covered  with  cottony  down.  The 
heads  of  flowers  droop  before  expansion,  and  the  stalks 
after  flowering  lengthen  considerably.  The  Goldfinch 
frequently  lines  its  nest  with  the  pappus  of  this  plant. 
The  cotton  of  the  leaves  was  formerly  used  as  tinder, 
and  the  leaves  themselves  afford  a rustic  remedy  for 
coughs. — FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 


33.  Erigeron  ( Flea-bane ). 

1.  E.  acris  (Blue  Flea-bane). — Branches  erect,  rough, 
alternate,  hearing  single  heads  ; leaves  narrow,  entire, 
blunt. — Dry  places  and  walls,  not  common.  A much 
branched  plant,  6 — 18  inches  high,  with  small  heads  of 
inconspicuous  flowers,  of  which  the  inner  florets  are 
yellowish,  the  outer  dull  blue.  The  pappus  is  very 
long  and  tawny. — FI.  August.  Biennial. 

* E.  alpinus  (Alpine  Flea-bane)  occurs  on  the  High- 
land mountains,  growing  3 — 5 inches  high,  each  stem 
hearing  a single  flower,  the  outer  florets  of  which  are 
light  purple ; E.  Canadensis  (Canada  Flea-bane)  grows 
as  a weed  in  waste  ground  and  on  old  walls  about 
Chelsea  and  elsewhere  ; it  has  somewhat  of  the  habit 
of  Groundsel,  and  bears  small  heads  of  dingy  yellow 
flowers. 


34.  Aster  ( Starwort ). 

1.  A.  Tripolium  (Sea  Starwort). — The  only  British 
species,  abundant  in  salt  marshes  and  on  sea-cliffs.  A 
stout  succulent  plant,  2- — 3 feet  high,  with  long,  smooth, 
fleshy  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  large  handsome  heads  of 
flowers,  the  inner  florets  of  which  are  yellow,  the  outer 
purple.  In  salt  marshes  the  whole  plant  is  often  covered 
with  mud,  which  gives  it  an  unsightly  appearance,  but 
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when  growing  on  sea-cliffs,  it  is  a highly  ornamental 
plant. — FI.  August,  September.  Perennial. 


aster  trtpcSlium  [Sen  StarveoH). 

35.  Solidago  ( Golden-rod ). 

S.  Virr/aurea  (Golden-rod).— The  only  Itiitish  species, 
common  in  dry  woods. — An  erect,  scarcely  branched 
plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with  roughish,  angular  stems, 
simple,  serrated  leaves,  which  gradually  become  narrower 
the  higher  they  are  on  the  stem  ; and  conspicuous,  ter- 
minal, crowded  clusters  of  small  bright  yellow  flowers.^ 
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On  mountainous  heaths  a variety  occurs  with  very  short 
stems  and  large,  leaves  and  flowers. — FI.  July — Septem- 
ber. Perennial. 


solidaqo  vi  ho  a u hi:  a (Golden-rod). 


36.  Sen^cio  ( Groundsel , llagioori). 

1.  S.  vulydris  (Common  Groundsel). — Flowers  with- 
out rays,  in  crowded  clusters  ; leaves  half-embracing  the 
stem,  deeply  lobed  and  toothed.— A common  weed  in 
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cultivated  ground ; a favourite  food  of  many  small 
birds. — FI.  all  the  year  round.  Annual. 


sen£cio  vulgAris  (Common  Groundsel). 


2.  A.  sylvdticus  (Mountain  Groundsel). — 1‘  towers  with 
a few  rays,  which  are  rolled  back  and  inconspicuous,  or 
often  wanting ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  narrow  lobes, 
toothed.— Gravelly  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  larger  size,  its  more  copiously  cut,  often 
hoary  leaves,  and  its  conical  rather  than  cylindrical 
heads  of  dull  yellow  flowers.  The  stem  is  branched, 
1 — 2 feet  high. — FI.  July — September.  Annual 
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3.  S.  Jacobcea  (Common  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  smaller  lobes  at 
the  base. — Meadows  and  wet  places,  common. — Stem 
erect,  2 — 3 feet  high ; flowers  large,  bright  yellow, 
corymbose. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 


4.  S.  aqudticus  (Marsh  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays  ; lenver  leaves  undivided,  toothed,  upper 
with  a few  oblong  lobes  near  the  base. — Wet  places, 
common.  Resembling  the  last,  but  readily  distinguished 
by  its  less  divided  leaves. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 

5.  S.  tenuifolius  (Hoary  Ragwort). — Flowers  with 
spreading  rays ; leaves  pinnatifid,  with  very  narrow 
segments,  downy  beneath. — Dry  banks  in  a limestone 
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or  chalky  soil,  not  common.  Of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  last,  but  distinguished  by  its  sending  up  numerous 
cottony  stems  from  the  same  root,  and  by  its  regularly 
divided  leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  slightly  rolled 
back  at  the  edges. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

6.  ,S.  palustris  (Marsh  Flea-wort). — Shaggy  ; stem 
much  branched,  hollow. — Fens  of  Norfolk  and  Cam- 
bridge, rare.  A stout  plant,  2 — 3 feet  high,  with 
numerous  toothed  leaves,  which  are  wavy  at  the  edges ; 
flowers  bright  yellow. — FI.  Jiuie,  July.  Perennial. 

7.  S.  campestris  (Field  Flea-wort). — Shaggy  ; stem 
simple  ; root-leaves  oblong,  nearly  entire,  stem-leaves 
narrow,  tapering. — Chalky  downs  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land, not  common.  A small  plant,  6 — 8 inches  high, 
with  a few  small  stem  leaves,  and  umbels  of  yellow 
dowers. — FI.  May,  June. 

Less  common  species  of  Senecio  are  S.  viscosus  ( \ iscid 
Groundsel),  which  approaches  S.  sylvdticus  in  habit, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  being  clothed  with  viscid 
hairs  : S.  squalidus  (Inelegant  Eagwort),  growing  about 
a foot  high,  with  large  bright  yellow  flowers,  abundant 
on  old  walls  about  Oxford,  and  Bideford,  Devon.  (A  lienee 
it  derives  its  name  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by 
far  the  prettiest  British  species.)  S.  paludosus  (Great 
Fen  Eagwort),  a large  aquatic  plant,  5 — 6 feet  high, 
with  undivided  leaves,  grows  very  sparingly  in  the 
east  of  England  : and  S.  Saracenicus  (Broad-leaved  Eag- 
wort), also  with  undivided  leaves,  but  much  smaller 
than  the  last,  is  not  considered  to  be  indigenous. 

37.  Doronicum  (Leopard' s-bane). 

1.  1).  Pardalianches  (Great  Leopard  s-bane).  Lower 
leaves  heart-shaped,  toothed,  on  long  stalks,  upper  v illi 
two  ears  at  the  base,  embracing  the  stem. — Damp  hilh 
woods,  rare,  a doubtful  native.  Stem  2 3 feet  high, 

erect,  solitary,  hollow,  hairy  leaves  soft  ; heads  of 
flowers  yellow,  the  earlier  ones  overtopped  by  the  later. 
—FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 
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* D.  plantagineum  (Plantain-leaved  Leopard’s-bane) 
differs  from  the  ‘last  in  having  egg-shaped  leaves  and 
solitary  heads  of  flowers.  It  is  very  rare,  and  is  not 
considered  to  be  indigenous. 


Inula  iifl£nium  (Elecampane). 


38.  Jxui.a  (Elecampane,  Ploughman  s Spikenard). 

I-  hi ele nium  (Elecampane). — Leaves  oblong  or  egg- 
shaped,  wrinkled,  downy  beneath,  toothed,  upper  ones 
embracing  the  stem  ; scales  of  the  involucre  egg-shaped, 
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downy. — Moist  pastures,  not  common.  A stout  plant, 
3 — 5 feet  high,  with  very  large  leaves  and  a few  ter- 
minal very  large  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  The 
root  contains  a white  starchy  powder,  named  Inuline, 
a volatile  oil,  a soft  acrid  resin,  and  a hitter  extract  ; it 
is  used  in  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  furnishes 
the  Vin  cVAulnee  of  the  Trench— hi.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  I.  Conyza  (Ploughman’s  Spikenard). — Leaves  nar- 
row, egg-shaped,  downy,  toothed  ; heads  ot  hovel’s 
panicled  ; scales  of  the  involucre  rolled  back. — Hedges, 
principally  on  a limestone  or  chalky  soil,  frequent. 
Distinguished  by  its  dull  green  foliage,  numerous 
heads  of  dingy  yellow  flowers,  the  rays  of  which  are 
inconspicuous,  and  by  the  leaf-like  scales  of  the  in- 
volucre, which  are  rolled  back. — FI.  July  September. 
Perennial. 

3.  I.  crithmoides  (Golden  Samphire). — Leaves  very 
narrow,  fleshy,  smooth,  blunt,  or  3-pointed.  -Salt 
marshes,  and  sea-cliffs,  rare.  Well  distinguished  from 
every  other  British  plant  by  its  fleshy  leaves  and  lai  ge 
yellow  flowers,  which  grow  singly  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


1 P dnsmt'erical Common  Flea-bane). — Stem,  woolly ; 


39.  Pulicaria  (Flea-lane). 


narrow,  and  longer  than  the  disk. -FI.  August.  Per- 

CITp.  vulgaris  (Small  Flea-bane).— Stem  hairy  ; leaves 
narrow,  tapering,  hairy.— Sandy  heaths,  where  water 


ennial. 
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pulicaria  dvsenterioa  (c Common  Ftea-bime). 


has  stood,  not  common  ; said  to  be  not  found  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland.  Resembling  the  last,  but  not  above 
half  the  size,  nor  by  any  means  so  hoary.— FI.  Septem- 
ber. Annual. 


40.  Bellis  {Daisy). 

perennis  (Common  Daisy). — The  only  British 
species,  too  well  known  and  admired  to  need  any 
description  or  comment. — FI.  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 
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41.  Chrysanthemum  {Ox-eye). 

1.  C.  Leitcdnthenium  { White  Ox-eye). — Florets  of  the 
ray  white  ; lower  leaves  stalked,  upper  sessile,  pinnatifid 
at  the  base. — Meadows,  abundant.  Almost  as  well 
known  as  the  common  daisy.  A great  favourite  ol  chil- 
dren, Avho  string  the  flowers  on  a stout  grass-straw,  or 
bit  of  wire,  and  make  a very  fair  imitation  of  the 
feather  formerly  worn  by  soldiers.  It  is  said  to  be 
destructive  to  fleas. — Id.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  segetum  (Yellow  Ox-eye,  Corn  Marigold). 
Florets  of  the  ray  yellow  ; leaves  clasping  the  stem,  ob- 
long, acute,  toothed,  glaucous. — Corn-fields,  abundant, 
buf  local.  Whole  plant  remarkably  smooth  and  glau- 
cous ; the  flowers  are  large,  of  a brilliant  yellow,  and 
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chrysanthemum  leucanthemum  ( White  Ox-eye). 


contrast  beautifully  with  Poppies  and  1 flue-bottles.— - 
PI.  June,  July,  and,  in  summer-ploughed  fields,  again  in 
October  and  November.  Annual. 

42.  Matricaria  ( Wild  Chamomile,  Feverfew). 

1.  M.  Farthenium  (Common  Feverfew). — Leaves 
stalked,  pinnate ; leaflets  pinnatifid,  and  deeply  cut  ; 
stem  erect ; flowers  corymbose. — Hedges  and  waste 
ground,  common.  Well  marked  by  its  repeatedly  cut, 
curled,  delicate  green  leaves,  and  its  numerous  small 
beads  of  flowers,  of  which  the  central  ones  are  yellow, 
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the  outer  white.  The  leaves  are  conspicuous  in  mid- 
winter, and  the  whole  plant  has  a powerful  and  not 
unpleasant  odour,  which  is  said  to  he  particularly  offen- 
sive to  bees.  The  English  name  is  a corruption  of 
Febrifuge,  from  its  tonic  properties.  This  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  placed  by  some  botanists  in  the  genus  Pyre- 
tlirum. — El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


MATRICARIA  inod(5ra  (Corn  Feverfew,  Scentless  May-weed). 


2.  M.  mod  ora  (Corn  Feverfew,  Scentless  May-weed). 
—Leaves  sessile,  repeatedly  cut  into  numerous  hair-like 
segments ; stem  branched,  spreading  ; flowers  solitary. 
— Corn-fields,  common.  Of  a very  different  habit  from 
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the  last,  but  resembling  it  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  are,  however,  much  larger,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  convex  disk.  When  growing  near  the  sea, 
its  leaves  become  fleshy,  when  it  is  called  M.  mantimu 
(Sea  Feverfew). — FI.  July — October.  Annual. 

3.  M.  Chamomilla  (Wild Chamomile).  —Leaves  smooth, 
cut  as  in  the  last ; involucre  nearly  plane ; receptacle 
hollow.— Corn-fields.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
M.  inoelora  and  Anthemis  Cotala  by  the  scales  of  the 
involucre  being  not  chaffy  at  the  margin,  and  by  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower  being  hollow. — FI.  June,  August. 
Annual. 


43.  Anthemis  ( Chamomile ). 

1 . A.  nobilis  (Common  Chamomile). — Stems  prostrate ; 
leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments,  slightly 
downy. — Heaths,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by 
its  solitary  heads  of  flowers,  which  droop  before  expan- 
sion, and  by  its  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  which  resembles 
that  of  fresh  apples,  whence  it  derived  its  name  of  Cha- 
momile, signifying  in  Greek,  ground  apple.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  bitter,  and  is  valuable  in  medicine  for  its 
tonic  properties. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Cotula  (Stinking  Chamomile). — Stem  erect, 
branched  ; leaves  repeatedly  cut  into  hair-like  segments, 
smooth. — Waste  places,  common.  Distinguished  from 
the  last  by  its  strong  disagreeable  odour,  and  upright 
stems.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  solitary,  coloured  as 
in  the  last,  but  larger.  The  juice  is  very  acrid,  and  is 
said  to  blister  the  hands  of  those  who  gather  it. — FI. 
July,  August.  Annual. 

* Less  common  species  of  Chamomile  are  A.  mantima 
(Sea  Chamomile),  which  has  repeatedly-cut  fleshy  leaves, 
which  are  somewhat  hairy ; on  the  sea-coast,  very  rare : 
A.  arvensis  (Corn  Chamomile),  the  deeply  cut  leaves  of 
which  are  white  with  down  ; these  two  have  white  flotven 
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with  a yellow  disk:  and  A . tinctoria  (Ox-eye  Chamo- 
mile), which  has  downy,  much  divided  leaves,  and  large 
bright  yellow  jloivers,  resembling  those  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum. 


/\Kthkmis  Nrtnius  ( Common  Chamomile). 
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achill^a  ptakm ica  (Sneeze-wort). 


44.  Achillea  (Yarrow). 

1.  A.  Millefolium  (Common  Yarrow,  Milfoil).  — - 
Leaves  twice  pinnatifid,  woolly,  or  slightly  hairy  ; leaf- 
lets cut  into  hair-like  segments  ; flowers  in  dense  ter- 
minal corymbs. — Waste  ground,  frequent.  A common 
road-side  plant,  with  very  tough,  angular  stems,  1 — - 
feet  high,  and  corymbs  of  small,  white,  pink,  or  purplish* 
flowers,  which,  by  an  unpractised  eye,  might  be  supposed 
to  belong  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  has  a strong 
and  slightly  aromatic  odour,  and  is  said  to  have  the 
property  of  healing  wounds. — FI.  June — September. 
Perennial. 
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2.  A.  Pturmica  (Sneeze- wort). — Leaven  undivided, 
very  narrow,  and  tapering  to  a sharp  point,  serrated. — 
Meadows,  and  waste  ground,  not  uncommon.  Some- 
what taller  and  slenderer  than  the  last,  from  which  it 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  hy  its  undivided  leaves 
and  larger  heads  of  j lowers,  of  which  both  the  disk  and 
ray  are  white.  The  pounded  leaves  have  been  used  as 
snuff ; hence  its  name. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* A.  tomentosa  (Woolly  Yellow  Yarrow)  is  very  rare, 
and  a doubtful  native  ; its  leaves  are  repeatedly  divided 
and  woolly,  the  dowers  bright  yellow. 


Ord.  XLVIL— CAMPAYULACE.E.— The  Bell- 
flower Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  ovary,  5-lobed,  remaining 
till  the  fruit  ripens  ; corolla  of  one  petal,  rising  from 
the  mouth  of  the  calyx,  5-lobed,  regular,  withering  on 
the  fruit  ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  them  ; anthers  not  united 
(except  in  Jasione) ; ovary  inferior,  of  2,  or  more, 
many-seeded  cells  ; style  1,  covered  with  hairs ; stigma 
simple,  or  with  as  many  lobes  as  the  ovary  has  cells ; 
fruit  dry,  crowned  by  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla, 
splitting,  or  opening  hy  valves,  at  the  side  or  top  ; 
seeds  numerous,  fixed  to  a central  column. — Herbaceous 
or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  with  a milky  bitter  juice, 
mostly  alternate  leaves  without  stipules,  and  showy 
blue  or  white  flowers,  inhabiting  principally  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Many 
species  are  highly  ornamental,  but  very  few  are  valuable 
either  as  food  or  medicine.  The  roots  of  Campanula 
Bajncnculus,  under  the  name  of  Eampion  or  Samps, 
were  formerly  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  table, 
but  are  now  scarcely  known. 

1.  Campanula  (Bell-flower).  — Corolla  bell-shaped 
(rarely  wheel-shaped),  with  5 broad  and  shallow  lobes  j 
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filaments  broad  at  the  base  ; stigma  2 — 5 cleft ; capsule 
2 — 5 celled,  opening  by  pores  at  the  side,  rarely  near 
the  top.  (Name  from  the  Latin  campana,  a bell.) 

2.  Phyteuma  (Rampion). — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
with  5 deep  lobes  ; filaments  broad  at  the  base  ; stigma 
2 — 3 cleft ; capsule  2 — 3 celled,  bursting  at  the  side. 
(Name  from  the  Greek phyton,  a plant.) 

3.  .Task) ms  (Sheep’s  Scabious). — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
with  5 long  narrow  segments ; anthers  united  at  the 
base  ; stigma  2-cleft ; capsule  2-celled,  opening  at  the 
top  ; flowers  in  heads.  (Name  of  uncertain  origin.) 

1.  Campanula  ( Bell-flower ). 

1.  C.  rotundifolia  (Hair-bell). — Smooth  ; root-leaves 
roundish  kidney-shaped,  notched,  stalked,  very  soon 
withering  ; stem-leaves  very  narrow,  tapering. — -Heaths 
and  dry  meadows,  abundant.  Flowers  light  blue  or 
rarely  white.  The  name  Hair-hell  is  frequently,  though 
not  correctly,  given  to  the  Wild  Hyacinth  or  Blue-bell 
( Agraphis  nutans,  or  Hyacinthus  non-scriptus),  a plant 
with  a thick  juicy  flower-stalk  j but  when  applied  to  this 
Campanula  is  most  appropriate,  its  stalks  being  exceed- 
ingly slender  and  wiry.  The  specific  name,  rotundifolia 
(round-leaved),  is  far  from  being  descriptive  of  the  leaves 
v hich  accompany  the  flower,  as  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
but  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  root  leaves,  as  they 
appear  in  winter  or  early  spring,  at  which  season  Linnaeus 
is  reported  to  have  observed  them  on  the  steps  of  the 
university  at  Upsal. — FI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  Irachelium  (Nettled-leaved  Bell-flower). — Lower 
leaves  stalked,  heart-shaped  ; upper  nearly  sessile,  taper- 
ing to  a sharp  point,  all  strongly  serrated  and  bristly ; 
flowers  m axillary  clusters  of  2— 3.— Woods  and  hedges, 
not  unfrequent.  A remarkably  rough  plant,  2 — 3 feet 
high,  with  leaves  very  like  those  of  the  nettle,  and  large, 
deep  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
recurved  when  in  fruit,  -FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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3.  C.  giomerdta  (Clustered  Bell-flower).  Sum  simple, 
rougliish  ; leaves  oblong,  tapering,  crenate,  rough,  the 
lower  stalked  and  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  the  upper 
sessile,  embracing  the  stem  ; flowers  sessile,  in  heads.— 
Dry  pastures,  not  unfrequent.  A stiff,  erect  plant, 
3 — 18  inches  high,  with  terminal  and  (in  large 
specimens)  axillary  heads  of  deep  blue,  funnel-shaped, 
erect  flowers,  which  have  a few  clasping,  taper-pointed 
bracts  at  the  base.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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Campanula  hedeiiacea  ( Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower). 


4.  C.  heder&cea  (Ivy-leaved  Bell-flower). — Stem 
straggling,  thread-like  ; leaves  stalked,  roundish  heart- 
shaped,  angular,  and  toothed  ; flowers  solitarj’,  on  long 
t- talks.  ^ et  heaths,  and  by  the  s de  of  streams  in 
the  south  and  west;  very  abundant  in  Cornwall.  An 
exquisite  little  plant,  generally  growing  with  Anagallis 
leaella , an  1 (in  Cornwall)  with  Sibthorpia  Europcea, 
plants  certainly  of  a different  habit,  but  scarcely  less 
elegant  than  itself.  The  leaves  are  of  a remarkably 
fine  texture,  and  delicate  green  hue  ; the  flowers  of  a 
pale  blue,  sometimes  slightly  drooping,  and  supported 
on  long  stalks  scarcely  thicker  than  a hair.  Its  usual 
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height  is  4—6  inches  ; hut  when  it  grows  among  grass 
or  rushes,  it  climhs  hy  their  help  to  a height  of  12  inches 
or  more.— hi.  July— September.  Perennial. 

5.  C.  hybrida.- — A small  plant,  4—12  inches  high, 
with  a rough  wiry  stem,  oblong,  rough,  wavy  leaves, 
and  a few  small  terminal  purple  flowers,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  much  longer  than  the  corolla  ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped ; capsule  triangular,  elongated.— Corn-fields,  not 
common.  P>y  some  botanists  this  is  called  Specular  la 
hybrida. — hi.  June — September.  Annual. 

* Less  common  species  of  Campanula  are  C.  pdtula 
(Spreading  Bell-flower),  distinguished  by  its  rough  stem, 
and  loose  panicles  of  wide  cup-sliapedy?oM»ers  : C.  liapun- 
culus  (Eampion  Bell-flower),  a tall  species,  2—3  feet 
hi <di  with  clustered  panicles  of  rather  small,  pale  blue 
fl.owers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  divided  into  5 awl-shaped 
segments  : C.  latifolia  (Giant  Bell-flower), _ common  in 
woody  glens  in  Scotland,  hut  not  frequent  in  England  , 
a stout  species,  3—4  feet  high,  with  very  large  stalked 
/lowers,  which  are  deep  blue,  and  hairy  within  : and 
C.  liapunculoid.es  (Creeping  Bell-flower),  a very  rare 
species,  distinguished  hy  its  pale  blue,  drooping,  axillm  j 
flowers,  which  grow  all  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  r ■ 
'July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Phyteuma  (Ram] lion). 

1.  P.  orbicular*'  (Round-headed  Rampion).— Flowers 
in  a round  terminal  head  ; lower  leaves  notched,  heart- 
shaped,  stalked ; upper  narrow,  sessile.— Chalky  downs, 
rare.  A singular  plant,  consisting  of  a solitary,  erect 
leafy  stalk,  12—18  inches  high,  surmounted  by  a round 
head  of  blue  flowers.  The  head  when  in  fruit  becomes 

oval. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

* P spicatum  (Spiked  Eampion)  is  found  only  m 
Sussex.  It  is  much  taller  than  the  last,  and  hears  its 
floivers,  which  are  cream-coloured,  in  a terminal,  oblong 

head. ; 
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Jas;on6  montAna  ( Sheep's  Scabious,  Sheep' s-bit). 

Jasione  (Sheep's  Scabious ). 

1.  •/.  montuna  (Sheep’s  Scabious,  Si ieep’ s-bit). — The 
only  British  species. — Dry  heathy  places,  common, 
/lowing  al  out  a loot  high,  and  having  a strong  resem-  ’ 
nance  to  a Scabious,  from  which  it  may  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  united  anthers ; or  to  a Compound 
ower,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a 2-celled  cap- 
sule. The  leaves  are  oblong,  blunt,  and  hairy;  the 
Jovjeis,  which  arc  blue,  grow  in  terminal  heads,  'with  a 
ta  y involucre  at  the  base.  The  whole  plant,  when 
bruised,  has  a strong  and  disagreeable  smell.— hi.  July, 
August.  Biennial. 
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Ord.  XLVIlL— LOBELIACE/E. — The  Lobelia 
Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  ovary,  5-lobed,  or  entire ; 
corolla  of  one  petal,  inserted  in  the  calyx,  5-lobed,  irre- 
gular ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  and  alternate  with  them ; anthers  united : ovary 
inferior,  of  1 — 3 many-seeded  cells,  opening  at  the  top. 
. — The  plants  comprised  in  this  Order  resemble  in  many 
respects  the  Bell-flower  Tribe,  from  which  they  are 
mainly  distinguished  by  their  irregular  corolla  and 
United  anthers.  Like  them,  they  contain  a milky  juice, 
which,  however,  is  more  acrid,  and  they  inhabit  generally 
warmer  regions.  Lobelia  inflata  (Indian  Tobacco)  pos- 
sesses powerful  medicinal  properties,  and  when  given  in 
over-closes  is  poisonous.  L.  cardinalis  (Scarlet  Cardi- 
nal), one  of  our  most  brilliantly-coloured  garden  flowers, 
is  also  very  acrid ; and  the  rare  British  species,  L.  urens 
(Acrid  Lobelia),  derives  its  name  from  the  blistering 
properties  of  its  juice.  Some  species  contain  a consi- 
derable quantity  of  caoutchouc. 

1.  Lobelia  —Corolla  2-lipped,  the  upper  part  split 
to  the  base  of  the  tube.  (Name  from  Matthias  Lobel,  a 
Flemish  botanist.) 


1.  Lobelia. 

1.  I,.  Dortmanna  (Water  Lobelia). — Leaves  almost 
cylindrical,  of  2 parallel  tubes. — Lakes  in. the  north, 
frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  often  forming  a matted 
bed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  sending  above  the 
surface  slender,  almost  leafless  stems  having  a long 
cluster  of  distant,  light  blue,  drooping  flowers. — FI.  J uly, 
August.  Perennial. 

* L.  urens  (Acrid  Lobelia)  is  a very  rare  species, 
found  only  near  Axminster,  Devon  ; it  has  a roughish 
leafy  stem,  which  contains  a milky,  acrid  juice,  and 
leafy  clusters  of  purple  flowers. 
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i.om'iLU  dortmanna  (iVa'.er  Lobelia). 


Ord.  XLTX. — VACCINIACETE. — The  Cranberry 
Tribe. 

Calyx  growing  from  the  ovary,  of  4 — G lobes,  which 
are  sometimes  so  shallow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  ; 
corolla  of  one  petal,  with  as  many  lobes  as  the  calyx  ; 
stamens  not  united,  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla,  inserted  into  the  disk  of  the  ovary  ; anthers  open- 
ing  by  2 pores,  and  often  furnished  with  2 bristles ; 
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ovary  with  a flat  disk,  4 — 10-celled  ; ceils  1-  or  many- 
seeded ; style  and  stigma  simple  ; fruit  a berry  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  tlie  calyx,  juicy,  containing  many 
small  seeds. — Small  shrubby  plants,  with  undivided, 
alternate  leaves,  inhabiting  temperate  regions,  especially 
mountainous  and  marshy  districts.  By  some  botanists 
they  are  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  Heaths,  from 
which  they  differ  chiefly  in  having  the  ovary  beneath 
the  calyx.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  astringent,  the 
berries  slightly  acrid  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Under 
the  name  of  Cranberries  they  are  imported  largely  from 
North  America,  and  are  used  for  making  tarts.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens;  more,  however,  for 
their  pretty  floAvers  than  for  the  sake  of  their  fruit. 

1.  Vaccinium  (Whortleberry,  Cranberry,  &c.). — Calyx 
4 — 5 lobed,  sometimes  with  the  lobes  so  shallow  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ; corolla  bell-sliaped,  or  wheel- 
shaped,  4 — 5 cleft ; stamens  8 — 10  ; Jerry  globose,  4 — 5 
celled,  many  seeded.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymology.) 

1.  Vaccinium  ( Whortleberry , Cranberry,  <L x.). 

* Leaves  not  evergreen  ; anthers  with  tivo  bristles  at  the 

bade. 

1.  V.  Myrtillus  (Whortleberry,  Bilberry,  Whinberry). 
— Stem  acutely  angular ; leaves  egg-shaped,  serrated  ; 

flowers  solitary,  drooping. — Heathy  and  mountainous 
places  ; abundant.  A small  branched  shrub,  6—18 
inches  high,  with  nearly  globular,  flesh-coloured,  wax-like 
floivers,  and  black  berries,  which  are  covered  with  grey 
bloom.  They  are  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  are  often 
made  into  tarts  ; but  when  thus  used  are  rather  mawkish 
unless  mixed  with  some  more  acid  fruit.  In  the  west 
of  England  they  are  popularly  known  by  the  name  of 
ivhorts. — El.  May.  Shrub. 

2.  V.  idiginosum  (Bog  Whortleberry,  or  Great  Bil- 
berry). — Stem  not  angular  ; leaves  inversely  egg-shaped, 
entire,  glaucous  and  veined  beneath— Mountainous  bogs 
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vaocIkivm  MYiiriLLVH  (Whortleberry,  Bilberry,  Whinbcrnj). 


in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  Distinguished 
from  the  last  by  its  more  woody,  rounded  stein,  and  by 
its  strongly  veined,  glaucous  leaves,  which  are  broader 
towards  the  extremity.  The  flowers  are  smaller  and 
grow  nearer  together. — El.  May.  Shrub. 
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**  Leaves  evergreen  ; anthers  without  bridles. 

3.  V.  Vitis  Idcea  (Red  Whortleberry,  Cowberry). — 
Leaves  inversely  egg-shaped,  dotted  beneath,  the  margins 
rolled  back  ; jloivers  in  terminal  drooping  clusters. — 
Mountainous  heaths  in  the  north.  A low  straggling 
shrub,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Box.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  with  4 deep  lobes  ; the  berries  red. 
— FI.  May,  June.  Shrub. 

4.  V.  Oxycoccos  (Marsh  Whortleberry,  Cranberry). — 
Stem  very  slender,  prostrate,  rooting  ; leaves  egg-shaped, 
glaucous  beneath,  the  margins  rolled  back ; corolla  wheel- 
shaped, Avitli  4 deep,  reflexed  segments. — Peat-bogs 
principally  in  the  north.  A very  Ioav  plant,  with  strag- 
gling, Aviry  stems,  and  solitary  terminal,  bright  red 
floAvers,  the  segments  of  Avhich  are  bent  back  in  a Amry 
singular  manner.  “The  fruit  is  highly  agreeable, 
making  the  best  of  tarts ; at  LangtoAvn,  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland,  it  forms  no  inconsiderable  article  of 
trade.” — (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) — FI.  June.  Shrub. 


Oiid.  L. — EE1CACEFE. — The  Heath  Tribe. 

Calyx  4 — 5 cleft,  nearly  equal,  inferior,  remaining 
till  the  fruit  ripens  ; corolla  of  one  petal  4 — 5 cleft,  often 
Avitliering  and  remaining  attached  to  the  plant : stamens 
equal  in  number  to  the  segments  of  the  corolla,  or  twice 
as  many,  inserted  Avith  the  corolla,  or  only  slightly 
attached  to  its  base;  anthers  hard  and  dry,  the  cells 
separating  at  one  extremity,  Avhere  they  are  furnished 
with  bristles  or  some  other  appendage,  opening  by  pores: 
ovary  not  adhering  to  the  calyx,  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a disk  or  by  scales,  many-celled,  many-seeded  ; style, 
1,  straight ; stigma  1 ; fruit  a berry  or  dry  capsule, 
many-seeded.— Shrubs  or  small  bushy  trees  Avith  ever- 
green, often  rigid,  opposite  or  Avhorled  leaves.  This 
well-knoAvn  and  highly  prized  Order  contains  a large 
number  of  beautiful  plants,  many  of  Avhich  are  remark- 
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able  for  their  social  nature ; extensive  tracts  of  coun- 
try being  often  found  entirely  covered  with  a few  species, 
so  as  to  give  name  to  the  kinds  of  places  on  which  they 
grow.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; hence  they  are  often  called 


kh'ca  tAtp.alix,  e.  cir.'Aitis,  k.  vaqans,  and  e.  cinerea. 

by  gardeners,  “ Cape  plants.”  They  are  common  also 
in  Europe,  in  North  and  South  America,  both  within 
and  without  the  tropics,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Asia.  The  extensive  genus  Erica  .(Heath)  contains 
no  plant  possessing  useful  properties.  Calluna  vulgaris 
(Ling,  or  Heather)  is  astringent,  and  is  sometimes  used 
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for  dyeing  ; its  tough  branches  are  a common  material 
for  brooms  ; its  flowers  are  the  favourite  resort  of  bees, 
and  its  seeds  are  said  to  enter  largely  into  the  food  of 
moor-fowl.  Of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  order,  which 
produce  juicy  berries,  the  fruit  is  in  some  instances 
edible.  A rbutus  Unedo  bears  an  abundance  of  handsome 
berries,  which  when  thoroughly  ripe  are  not  unpalat- 
able ; and  which,  from  the  resemblance  they  outwardly 
bear  to  strawberries,  give  the  plant  its  English  name, 
Strawberry-tree.  Some  species,  especially  of  Kdlmia 
and  Rhododendron , possess  dangerous  narcotic  pro- 
perties, which  extend  to  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have 
fed  on  them.  It  is  stated  that  the  honey  which  poison- 
ed the  Grecian  troops  during  the  famous  Eetreat  of  the 
10,000,  had  been  collected  by  bees  from  the  flowers  of 
some  plant  of  this  order  ; and  that  the  honey  still 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  pos- 
sesses the  same  properties.  The  berries  of  some  species 
are,  nevertheless,  used  in  medicine  with  good  eflect. 

1.  Erica  (Heath).— Calyx  deeply  4-cleft;  corolla 
bell-shaped,  or  egg-shaped,  4-cleft ; stamens  S ;.  capsule 

4- celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek,  erico,  to  break,  from 
some  fancied  medicinal  properties.) 

2.  Calujna  (Ling,  Heather).— Calyx  of  4 coloured 
sepals,  which  are  longer  than  the  corolla,  having  at  the 
base  outside  4 green  bracts ; corolla  bell-shaped ; 
stamens  8 ; capsule  4-celled.  (Name  from  the  Greek, 
calhino,  to  cleanse,  from  the  frequent  use  <to  which  its 
twigs  are  applied,  of  being  made  into  brooms.) 

3.  Menziesia. — Calyx  deeply  4 — 5 cleft ; corolla  in- 
flated ; stamens  8 — 10  ; capsule  4 — 5 celled.  (Named 
in  honour  of  Archibald  Menzies,  an  eminent  Scotch 
botanist.) 

4.  Azalea. — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft;  corolla  bell-shaped, 

5- cleft ; stamens  5 ; anthers  bursting  lengthways  cap- 
mle  2 — 3 celled,  and  calved.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
azdleos,  parched,  from  the  nature  of  the  places  in  which 
it  grows.) 
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5.  Andromeda. — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla  egg- 
shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  reflexed  border  ; stamens  10  ; an- 
thers with  two  bristles  at  the  back  ; capsule  dry,  5-celled, 
and  5-valved.  (“Named  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Andromeda,  who  was  chained  to  a rock,  and  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  a sea-monster : so  does  this  beautiful 
tribe  of  plants  grow  in  dreary  and  northern  wastes, 
feigned  to  be  the  abode  of  preternatural  monsters.” — 
Sir  IV.  J.  Hooker.) 

6.  Arbutus  (Strawberry-tree). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft; 
corolla  egg-shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  reflexed  border ; 
stamens  10  ; fruit  fleshy,  rough,  5-celled;  cells  many- 
seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

7.  Arctostaphylos  (Bear-berry). — Calyx  deeply  5- 
cleft ; corolla  egg-shaped,  with  a 5-cleft  reflexed  border ; 
stamens  10 ; fruit  fleshy,  smooth,  5-celled;  cells  1-seeded. 
(Name  in  Greek  denoting  Bears  (/rape.) 

1.  Erica  (Heath). 

1.  E.  Tetraiix  (Cross-leaved  Heath).— Leaves  4 in  a 
whorl,  narrow,  fringed ; flowers  in  1-sided  terminal 
heads. — Peaty  moors  ; abundant ; well  distinguished 
from  all  other  English  species  by  its  leaves  being  placed 
cross-wise,  and  by  its  terminal  heads  of  drooping,  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  which  are  all  turned  to  the  same  side, 
and  are  of  a larger  size  than  the  other  common  species, 
E.  cinerea.  The  part  of  the  flower  nearest  the  stem 
is  of  a lighter  colour  than  that  which  is  exposed,  where 
it  deepens  to  a delicate  blush  ; the  whole  flower  appear- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  modelled  in  wax.  It  is  sometimes 
found  of  a pure  white. — El.  July,  August,  with  occa- 
sional blooms  throughout  the  autumn.  Shrub. 

2.  E.  cinerea  (Fine-leaved  Heath). — Leaves  in  threes, 
very  narrow,  smooth  ; flowers  egg-shaped,  in  irregular, 
whorled,  leafy  clusters. — Heaths  ; abundant.  This  and 
the  preceding  are  the  only  Heaths  ■which  can  be  called 
common.  It  is  a bushy  plant,  witli  tough,  why  stems, 
exceedingly  narrow  leaves,  and  numerous  oblong,  pur- 
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ehIca  tetralix  ( C'ross-lcavcd  Heath). 

pie  flowers,  which  form  broken,  leafy  clusters,  not  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  stem.  Tire  flowers  are  sometimes 
white. — FI.  July,  August.  Shrub. 

3.  E.  vagans  (Cornish  Heath). — Leaves  3 — 5 in  a 
whorl,  crowded,  very  narrow,  smooth ; flowers  bell- 
shaped, shorter  than  the  stamens,  forming  a leafy,  regu- 
lar, tapering  cluster. — Heaths  on  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Cornwall,  very  abundant ; found  also  in  one  or 
two  other  places  in  Cornwall,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Waterford.  Stems  much  branched,  and,  in  the  upper 
parts,  very  leafy,  2 — 1 feet  high  : flowers  light  purple, 
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ekIca  VAGANS  (Cornish  Heath). 


rose-coloured,  or  pure  white.  In  the  purple  variety  the 
anthers  are  dark  purple  ; in  the  white,  bright  red  ; and 
in  all  cases  they  form  a ring  outside  the  corolla  until 
they  have  shed  their  pollen,  when  they  droop  to  the 
sides.  On  the  Goouhilley  Downs,  in  Cornwall,  all  three 
varieties  of  this  Heath  grow  together  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  covering  many  thousands  of  acres,  and  almost 
excluding  the  two  species  so  common  elsewhere. — FI. 
J uly — September.  Shrub. 

* Less  common  species  of  Heath  are  E.  Markaii 
(Mackay’s  Heath),  approaching  closely  to  E.  Tctralix, 
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but  growing  in  a more  bushy  manner,  with  broader 
leaves , and  more  numerous  heads  of  smaller  flowers. 
Cunnemara,  Ireland.  E.  Mediterranea  (Mediterranean 
Heath),  well  known  as  a garden  plant,  but  found,  also, 
in  Cunnemara,  well  marked  by  its  coloured  calyx  ; and 
E.  cilidris  (Ciliated  Heath),  by  far  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  British  species ; the  leaves  are  4 in  a whorl, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  bright  purple  and  half  an 
inch  long,  grow  in  terminal,  interrupted,  spike-like 
clusters.  It  is  found  only  near  Cape  Castle,  Dorset,  and 
in  Cornwall,  where,  though  of  local  occurrence,  it  is 
occasionally  as  abundant  as  E.  cinnrea  is  elsewhere. 

2.  Calluna  (Ling,  Heather). 

1.  C.  vulgaris  (Ling,  or  Heather). — The  only  species. 
Heaths  and  moors  ; most  abundant.  This  was  placed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  Erica  (Heath) ; later  botanists 
have,  however,  made  of  it  a distinct  genus,  and  not 
without  reason.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  more  oi 
less  downy  (sometimes  even  hoary),  and  arranged  in 
4 rows,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem.  The  corolla  is 
very  small,  and  bell-shaped,  and  is  concealed  by  the 
rose-coloured  leaves  of  the  calyx,  outside  which  are 
4 small  green  bracts,  which  appear  to  form  a second 
calyx.  The  flowers  remain  attached  to  the  plant  long 
after  the  seed  is  ripe;  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  plants  in  full  bloom  with  the  withered  flowers  of 
the  preceding  year  still  adhering  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem.  A beautiful  variety  has  been  found  m Corn- 
wall, with  double  flowers.— FI.  July,  August.  Shrub 


3.  Menziesia. 

1 M ccerulea  (Scotch  Menziesia).  - .Leaves  nume- 
rous linear,  minutely  toothed ; flower-stalks  covered 
With  glandular  hairs  ; flowers  in  terminal  tufte  ; wmte 
5-cleft ; stamens  1 0.— "V  ery  rare  ; 


found  on  the  “ Sow 
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of  Athol,”  in  Perthshire,  hut  “nearly,  if  not  quite 
extirpated  by  an  Edinburgh  nurseryman.” — Babington. 
A small  shrubby  plant,  naked  below,  very  leafy  and 
hairy  above,  with  large,  pale  purplish-blue  flowers.— 
FI.  .June,  July.  Shrub. 

2.  M.  polifblia  (Irish  Menziesia,  or  St.  Dabeoc’s 
Heath). — Leaves  egg-shaped,  with  the  margins  rolled 
back,  white,  and  downy  beneath  ; corolla  4-cleft ; sta- 
mens 8. — Mountainous  heaths  in  Ireland  ; rare.  A small 
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shrub,  with  large,  purple,  sometimes  white  flowers,  which 
grow  in  terminal,  leafy,  1 -sided  clusters. — FL  June, 
July.  Shrub. 

4.  Azalea. 

1.  A.  procumbens  (Trailing  Azalea). — A low  trailing 
shrub,  of  a very  different  habit  from  most  of  the  garden 
plants  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Azaleas.  The  steins 
are  prostrate  and  tangled  ; the  leaves  small,  smooth,  and 
rigid,  with  the  margins  remarkably  rolled  back  ; the 
flowers  are  flesh-coloured,  and  grow  in  short  terminal 
clusters,  or  tufts.  Highland  mountains. — FI.  May,  J une 
Shrub. 

5.  Andromeda. 

1.  A.  poUfolla (Marsh  Andromeda). — The  only  British 
species,  growing  in  peat  bogs  in  the  north.  A small, 
leafy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  slender  stems,  narrow, 
pointed  leaves,  and  terminal  tufts  of  flesh-coloured,  droop- 
ing flowers. — FI.  June — August.  Shrub. 

6.  Arbutus  ( Strawberry-tree ). 

1.  A.  Uneclo  (Strawberry-tree). — Leaves  elliptical, 
tapering,  serrated,  smooth ; flowers  in  drooping  panicles  ; 
fruit  rough. — Abundant  about  the  lakes  of  Killarney, 
in  a wild  state,  and  very  common  in  English  gardens. 
A beautiful  evergreen  tree,  with  a rough,  reddish  bark, 
large  deep-green  leaves,  and  numerous  terminal  clusters 
of  greenish-white  flowers.  The  berries,  which  ripen  in 
the  following  autumn,  are  nearly  globular,  scarlet,  and 
rough  with  minute,  hard  grains.  They  are  eatable,  but 
so  much  less  attractive  to  the  taste  than  to  the  ej  e,  as 
to  have  originated  the  name,  “ Unedo,’  “ One-I-eat  ; 
as  if  no  one  would  choose  to  try  a second.  Ihe  flowers 
are  in  full  perfection  at  the  time  when  the  fruit,  formed 
in  the  preceding  year,  is  ripening  ; and  then  of  course, 
the  tree  presents  its  most  beautiful  appearance. — FL 
September,  October,  iree. 
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Arbutus  Cnedo  (, Stmxobcrrj-tne ). 


7.  ArctostAphylos  ( Bear-berry ). 

1.  A.Uva-Ursi  (Red  Bear-berry). — Stems  prostrate; 
leuves  inversely  egg-shaped,  entire,  evergreen ; flowers 
in  terminal  clusters. — Mountainous  heaths  in  the  north  ; 
abundant.  A small  shrub,  distinguished  by  its  long 
trailing  stems,  blunt  leaves , which  turn  red  in  autumn, 
rose-coloured  flowers,  and  scarlet  berries,  which  are  a 
lav oui itc  food  of  moor  fowl.  The  leaves  are  usid  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent. — FI.  May.  Shrub. 

. ak^na  (Black  Bear-berry)  resembles  the  last 

in  its  mode  of  growth,  but  the  leaves  are  wrinkled  and 
serrated,  and  not  evergreen  ; the  floivers  are  white,  with 
a purplish  tinge  ; tli e berries  black.  It  is  most  common 
on  mountains  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

r>  d 
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Ord.  LI. — MONOTROPACEyE. — The  Bird’s-nest 
Tribe. 

Sepals  4—5,  not  falling  off  3 corolla  regular,  deeply 
divided  into  as  many  lobes  or  petals  as  there  are  sepals  ; 
stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  3 an- 
thers opening  by  pores  ; ovary  4 — 5 celled,  sometimes 
imperfectly  so  3 style  1,  often  bent ; stigma  generally 
lobed  3 fruit  a dry  capsule  ; seeds  covered  with  a loose 
sLin. — A small  and  unimportant  Order,  containing  but 
two  British  genera,  Pyrola,  a family  ot  plants  with  some- 
what shrubby,  unbranched  stems  3 simple,  smooth,  a em_\ 
evergreen  leaves,  and  large,  often  fragrant,  flowers,  which 
trrow  either  singly  or  in  a stalked  terminal  cluster : and 
' Monutropa , a leafless  parasitic  plant,  with  the  habit  of 
an  Orobanche  (Broom-rape),  growing  on  the  roots  of 
Pirs,  and  other  trees. 

1.  Pyrola  (Winter-green). — Sepals  5 3 corolla  of 
5 deep  lobes  or  petals  ; stamens  10  3 anthers  2-celled  3 
stigma  5-lobed.  (Name  signifying  a little  Pear,  from 
the  fancied  resemblance  between  its  leaves  and  those  ot 
that  tree.) 

2.  Monotropa  (Bird’s-nest). — Sepals  4 0 ; petals 

4 5,  swollen  at  the  base  3 stamens  8 — 10  ; anthers 

1 -celled  ; stigma  flat,  not  lobed.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
monos,  one,  and  trepo,  to  turn,  the  flowers  being  turned 
all  one  way.) 

1.  Pyrola  ( Winter-green). 

1.  P.  uniflora  (Single- flowered  Winter-green).— 
Leaves  nearly  round  ; flower  solitary,  drooping.  Moun- 
tainous woods  in  Scotland  ; rare.  A remarkably  pretty 
plant,  bearing  several  roundish,  egg-shaped,  smooth,  and 
veiny  leaves,  and  running  up  into  a single  flower-stalk, 
which  bears  one  large,  elegant,  white,  highly  fragrant 
flower. — PI.  July.  Perennial. 

* The  other  species  of  Winter-green,  which  bear  each 
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f>  terminal  cluster  of  drooping  flowers,  are  P.  secitnda, 
in  which  all  the  flowers  lean  one  way ; P.  minor,  dis- 


PVROLA  M&DIA. 

tinguished  by  its  large  stigma,  which  is  included  within 
the  flower;  these  are  found  only  in  North  Britain. 

d n 2 
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P.  rotundifulicL  is  marked  by  its  long  style  bent  don  u, 
and,  at  the  extremity,  curved  upwards ; this  is  found 
in  bushy  places  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Ivent,  \ei} 


MON-'iTnpi'A  HVPtfPirva  (Pivr  Bird's-ncst,  Fir-rnpt\ 
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rare.  P.  media  lias  an  erect,  nearly-straight  style 
much  longer  than  the  stamens  ; this  is  very  common  in 
Scotland,  anil  has  also  been  found  in  Oxfordshire. 

2.  Monotropa  ( Bird’s-nest ). 

1.  M.  Hypupitys  (Pine  Bird’s-nest,  Fir-rape). — The 
only  British  species,  occurring  sparingly  in  dry  woods  of 
Fir  and  Beech,  on  the  roots  of  which  trees  it  is  said  by 
some  to  be  parasitical.  The  whole  plant  consists  of  a 
single  juicy  stalk,  without  leaves,  but  clothed  through- 
out with  scaly  bracts,  and  terminating  in  a drooping 
cluster  of  brownish  yellow  Jlowers,  which  eventually  turn 
almost  black.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
plants  of  the  genus  Orobanche,  which  all  have  a ringent 
corolla  of  1 petal,  and  four  stamens,  two  of  which  are 
shorter  than  the  others.  The  flowers  of  Monotropa 
have  8 stamens,  with  the  exception  of  the  terminal  one, 
which  has  10. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LIT. — AQTJIFOLTACFTF. — The  Holly  Tribe. 

Sepals  4 — 6,  imbricated  when  in  bud  j corolla  4 — 6- 
lobed,  imbricated  when  in  bud  ; stamens  inserted  into 
the  corolla,  equalling  its  lobes  in  number,  and  alternate 
with  them  : filaments  erect ; anthers  2-celled,  opening 
lengthwise  ; ovary  fleshy,  abrupt,  2 — 6-celled  ; stigma 
nearly  sessile,  lobed  ; fruit  a fleshy  berry,  not  bursting, 
containing  2 — G bony  seeds. — Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  tough  leaves,  and  small  axillary,  white  or  greenish 
flowers,  occurring  in  various  parts  of  the  world  ; the 
onl  y European  species  being  the  common  Holly.  Nearl  y 
all  the  plants  of  this  tribe  possess  astringent  and  tonic 
properties.  The  leaves  of  the  Holly,  for  instance,  arc 
said  to  be  equal  to  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  berries  are,  undoubtedly,  poisonous. 
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The  bark  furnishes  bird-lime,  and  the  wood,  which  is 
white,  and  remarkably  close  grained,  is  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers  in  inlaying.  I.  Paraguay  mm  furnishes 
Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  which  is  so  extensively  used  in 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America ; for  a full 
account  of  which,  s qq,  Forest  'lrees  oj  Britain,  vol.  ii. 

1.  Ilex  (Holly). — Calyx  4—5-cleft;  corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  4—5-cleft ; stamens  4—5  ; stigmas  4—5  berry 
round,  containing  4—5  bony  seeds.  (Xamc  applied  by 
the  Latins  to  some  tree,  though  not  our  Holly.) 


II, EX  AQUlFOI-trSI  (7/o??j/). 


OLEACE/E. — OLIVE  TRIBE. 
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1.  Ilex  [Holly). 

1.  T.  Aquifolium  (Holly). — The  only  British  species, 
for  a full  account  of  which  see  Forest  Trees  of  Britain, 
vol.  ii.  The  name  Aquifolium  means  needle-leaved. 
Ilolly  is  a corruption  of  the  word  “holy,”  from  the  use 
to  which  its  boughs  are  applied  in  ornamenting  churches 
at  Christmas.  The  berries,  it  should  be  borne  in  mincl, 
are  poisonous. — FI.  May,  June.  Tree. 


Ord.  LIII. — OLEACEJE. — The  Olive  Tribe. 

Calyx  divided,  not  falling  off;  corolla  of  1 petal, 
4 — 8-cleft,  sometimes  wanting  ; stamens  2,  alternate  with 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  ; ovary  2-cclled  ; cells  2-seeded  ; 
style  1 ; fruit  a berry,  drupe,  or  capsule,  of  2 cells,  each 
cell  often  perfecting  only  a single  seed. — Trees,  or 
shrubs,  the  branches  of  which  often  end  in  conspicuous 
buds  ; the  leaves  are  opposite,  either  simple  or  pinnate: 
the  flowers  grow  in  clusters,  or  panicles.  The  plants  of 
this  Order  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  of  many  parts 
of  the  world.  By  far  the  most  important  among  them 
is  the  plant  from  which  the  Order  takes  its  name,  Olea, 
the  Olive,  among  the  earliest  of  plants  cultivated  by 
man.  The  bark  of  the  olive  is  bitter  and  astringent,  the 
wood  remarkably  close  grained  and  durable.  The  fruit 
is  a drupe,  or  hard  bony  seed,  enclosed  in  a fleshy, 
closely-fitting  case.  From  this  outer  coat,  and  not  from 
the  seed  itself,  oil  is  obtained  by  pressure.  Several 
kinds  of  ash  [Fraxinus  and  Ornus ) produce  manna,  and 
are  valued  for  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  their  timber. 
(For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  Ash,  see  Forest 
Trees  of  Britain.) 

1.  Ligusthu.m  (Privet). — Corolla  funnel-shaped,  4- 
eleft ; calyx  with  4 small  teeth  ; fruit  a 2-celled  berry. 
( Name  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  and  that  from 
to  bind,  from  the  use  made  of  its  twigs.) 
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2.  FuAxinus  (Ash). — Calyx  4-cleft,  or  0 ; corolla  0 ; 
fruit  a winged  2-celled  capsule.  (Name,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  tree,  denoting  the  ease  with  which  it  may  he 
split.) 


LIGUSTRUM  VULGARfc  (Privet). 


1.  Ligustrum  (Privet). 

1.  L.  vule/dre  (Privet).— The  only  British  species.— 
A common  hedge-bush,  with  opposite,  narrow-elliptical, 
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evergreen  leaves,  dense  panicles  of  white,  sickly- 
smelling  flowers,  and  black,  shining  berries,  about 
the  size  of  currants.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges, 
especially  in  conjunction  with  White -thorn,  over 
which  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a rapid  grower. 
It  is  commonly  planted  to  form  divisions  in  town 
gardens,  not  being  liable  to  bo  injured  by  smoke. — 
hi.  May,  June.  Shrub. 


fKAXINUS  EXCELSIOR 
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2.  Fraxinus  (Ash). 

1.  F.  excelsior  (Asli). — Calyx  and  corolla  both  want- 
ing ; leaves  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet. — Woods  and 
hedges  ; common.  A noble  tree,  characterised  by  the 
light  ash-coloured,  smooth  bark  of  its  younger  branches, 
of  which  the  lower  ones  droop,  and  curve  upwards  again 
at  the  extremities ; by  its  large,  black,  terminal  buds, 
the  twigs  supporting  which  are  flattened  at  the  end,  and 
by  its  gracefully-feathered  foliage.  The  tufts  of  seed- 
vessels,  popularly  called  “ keys,”  remain  attached  to  the 
tree  until  the  succeeding  spring.  A variety  is  occa- 
sionally found  with  undivided  leaves,  but  it  is  not  so 
handsome  as  the  common  form  of  the  tree. — FI.  April 
and  May,  forming,  at  first,  fruit-like,  terminal  heads, 
and  finally,  loose  panicles.  Tree. 


Ord.  LIV.—APOCYNACEyE.— Periwinkle  Trill. 

Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  not  falling  off ; corolla  regular, 
5-lobed,  the  lobes  twisted  when  in  bud,  and  when  ex- 
panded having  the  sides  of  the  margin  unequally  curved ; 
stamens  5,  inserted  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; anthers 
distinctly  2-celled ; pollen  large ; ovary  2-celled,  or 
double ; pistil  resembling  the  shaft  of  a pillar  with  a 
double  capital ; fruit  various. — Trees,  shrubs,  or  her- 
baceous  plants,  with  showy  flowers,  remarkable  for  the 
twisted  lobes  of  the  corolla  when  in  bud,  and  yet  more 
so  for  the  symmetrical  pistil.  Many  of  them  abound  in 
a milky  juice,  and  a large  portion  are  poisonous.  Tan- 
ghinia  venemfera  is  the  most  deadly  of  known  'egc- 
table  poisons,  a single  seed,  though  not  larger  than  an 
almond,  being  sufficient  to  destroy  twenty  people.  (For 
an  account  of  the  horrible  use  to  which  it  was  formerly 
applied  in  Madagascar,  see  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  The  beautiful  Oleander  (Nonum  Oleander) 
a common  greenhouse  shrub,  is  also  a formidable  poison 
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the  powdered  wood  of  which  is  used  to  destroy  rats.  In 
1809,  when  the  French  troops  were  lying  before  Madrid, 
some  of  the  soldiers  went  out  marauding,  every  one  bring- 
ing back  such  provisions  as  coukl  be  found.  One  soldier 
formed  the  unfortunate  idea  of  cutting  the  branches  of 
the  Oleander  for  spits  and  skewers  for  the  meat  when 
roasting.  This  tree,  it  may  be  observed,  is  very  com- 
mon in  Spain,  where  it  attains  considerable  dimensions. 
The  wood  having  been  stripped  of  its  bark,  and  brought 
in  contact  with  the  meat,  rvas  productive  of  most  dire- 
ful consequences  ; for  of  twelve  soldiers  who  ate  of  the 
roast,  seven  died,  and  the  other  five  were  dangerously 
ill.  Some  species,  in  which  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties are  moderated,  are,  however,  used  as  medicines. 
The  tree  called  Hya-Hya  by  the  natives  of  tropical 
America  is  one  of  the  Cow-trees , which  derive  their 
name  from  the  large  quantity  of  sweet  and  wholesome 
milk  afforded  by  their  branches.  Several  species  furnish 
caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  of  good  quality.  The  only 
British  plants  of  this  Order  are  the  two  periwinkles, 
which  are  astringent  and  acrid. 

1.  Vinca  (Periwinkle).- — Corolla  salver-shaped,  with 
5 angles  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  5-lobed,  the  lobes 
oblique  ; fruit  consisting  of  two  erect  horn-like  capsules 
which  do  not  burst.  (Fame  from  the  Latin  vincio,  to 
bind,  from  the  cord-like  stems.) 

Vinca  (Periwinkle). 

1.  V . major  (Oreater  Periwinkle). — Stem  nearly  erect  ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  with  the  margins  minutely  fringed. 

A doubtful  native,  being  found  only  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  dwelling-houses.  A handsome  plant,  with 
large,  deep-green  leaves,  which  arc  smooth,  except  at  the 
margins  ; and  large,  purplish-blue  flowers,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  angular,  and  the  tube  closed  with  hairs  and 
the  curiously  curved  anthers.  'The  pistil  of  this  flower, 
as  well  as  of  the  following  species,  is  a singularly  beau- 
tiful object.— FI.  May— July.  Perennial.' 
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vinca  MfNOR  ( Lesser  Periwinkle). 


2.  V.  minor  (Lesser  Periwinkle). — Stem  trailing, 
sending  up  short,  erect,  leafy  shoots,  ■which  bear  the 
flowers ; margins  of  the  leaves  not  fringed.  -TV  oods, 
especially  in  the  West  of  England,  where  it  often 
entirely  covers  the  ground  with  its  evergreen  lea^v  es. 
It  is  much  smaller  than  the  last.  A white  variety 
occurs  in  Devonshire,  and  in  gardens  it  is  often  met 
with  bearing  variegated  leaves  and  double  purple,  blue, 
or  white  flowers.- — PI.  March — June.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LY. — GENTIAE  AGILE.  —The  Gentian  Tribe. 

Calyx  usually  5-,  sometimes  4 — 8-cleft,  not  falling 
off;  corolla  of  one  petal,  its  lobes  equalling  in  number 
those  of  the  calyx,  not  falling  off,  twisted  when  in  bud, 
often  fringed  about  the  mouth  of  the  tube;  stamens 
equalling  in  number  llie  lobes  ol  the  corolla,  and  altei- 
nate  with  them ; ovary  of  2 carpels,  1-  or  imperfectly 
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2-cellccl ; style  1 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  a many-seeded  cap- 
sule or  berry. — Mostly  herbaceous  plants,  with  opposite, 
generally  sessile,  leaves,  and  often  large,  brilliantly 
coloured  llowers.  This  is  an  extensive  Order,  containing 
about  450  species,  which  are  distributed  throughout  all 
climates,  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow  to  the 
hottest  regions  of  South  America  and  India.  Though 
able  to  bear  the  most  intense  cold,  they  are  very  rare 
both  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  Under  the 
equator,  the  lowest  elevation  at  which  they  have  been 
found  is  7,852  feet : on  the  Himalaya  range,  one  species 
has  been  found  at  a height  of  16,000  feet ; another  in 
Ceylon  at  8,000  feet  : in  southern  Europe,  one  species, 
Ge nt iana prostrata,  flourishes  at  between  6,000  and  9,000 
feet ; the  same  species  occurs  in  the  Eocky  Mountains 
of  America  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  Behring’s  Straits,  just  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  South  America  and  Hew 
Zealand,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  flower  is  red  ; in 
Europe,  blue  ; yellow  and  white  being  of  rare  occurrence. 
All  the  known  species  are  remarkable  for  the  intensely 
bitter  properties  residing  in  every,  part  of  the  herbage, 
hence  they  are  valuable  tonic  medicines.  That  most 
commonly  used  in  Europe  is  Gentidna  lutea  (Yellow 
Gentian) ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that  other  species 
might  be  employed  with  equally  good  effect. 

1.  Gentiana  (Gentian). — Calyx  4 — 5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel  or  salver-shaped  ; stamens  5,  rarely  4 ; stigmas  2. 
(Name  from  Gentius,  an  ancient  king  of  Illyria,  who 
discovered  its  medicinal  value.) 

2.  Erythraja  (Centaury). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  not  falling  off;  stamens  5 ; anthers 
becoming  spirally  twisted  ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  nearly 
cylindrical,  imperfectly  2-cel  led.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
erythros,  red,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

3.  Cioendia  (G'entianella). — Calyx  4-cleft,  tubular  ; 
corolla  tunnel-shaped,  4-cleft  ; stamens  4 ; anthers  not 
twisted  ; stigma  undivided.  (Name,  according  to  Hooker 
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and  Arnott,  from  the  Greek  cicinnus,  curled  hair  ; hut, 
if  so,  particularly  inappropriate  to  the  only  British 
species,  which  is  singularly  rigid.) 

4.  Chlora  (Yellow- wort). — Calyx  deeply  8-cleft ; 
corolla  with  a very  short  tube,  8-cleft ; stamens  8 ; 
stigma  2 — -4-cleft.  (iSTame  from  the  Greek  chloros, 
yellow,  from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.) 

5.  Menyanthes  (Buck-bean). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  5 lobes,  fringed  all  over  the 
inner  surface  ; stamens  5 ; stigma  2-lobed.  (Fame  of 
doubtful  origin.) 

6.  Villarsia. — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  corolla  wheel- 
shaped, -with  5 lobes,  which  are  fringed  only  at  the  base  ; 
stamens  5 ; stigma  with  2 toothed  lobes.  (Fame  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Villars,  a French  botanist.) 

1.  Gentiana  {Gentian). 

1.  G.  Amarella  (Autumnal  Gentian). — Stem  erect, 
branched,  many-flowered  ; calyx  5-cleft ; corolla  salver- 
shaped, 5-cleft,  fringed  in  the  throat. — Dry  chalky  pas- 
tures, not  common.  A remarkably  erect  plant,  with  a 
square,  leafy,  purplish  stem,  G — 12  inches  high,  and 
numerous,  rather  large,  purplish-blue  flowers,  which 
only  expand  in  bright  sunshine. — FI.  August,  Septem- 
ber. Annual. 

2.  G.  campeslris  (Field  Gentian). — Stem  erect,  branched, 
many-flowered ; calyx  4-cleft,  the  two  outer  lobes  much 
larger  ; corolla  salver-shaped,  4-cleft,  fringed  in  the 
throat. — Dry  pastures,  common.  Resembling  the  last 
in  habit,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  4-cleft  flowers, 
which  are  of  a dull  purplish  colour. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

3.  G.  Pneumonanthe  (Marsh  Gentian). — Stem  erect, 
few-flowered  ; calyx  5-cleft  ; corolla  between  bell  and 
funnel-shaped,  5-cleft,  not  fringed.- — Boggy  heaths,  rare. 
Well  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its  large,  bell- 
shaped, deep  blue  flowers  with  5 green  stripes.  There 
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okntiaxa  CAMPESTBIS  (Field  Gentian). 


are  rarely  more  than  1 or  2 flowers  on  the  same  stalk.— 
l'l.  August,  September.  Annual. 

*.G-  vtTna  (Spring  Gentian)  is  a very  rare  species, 
having  on  each  stem  a single  large,  intensely  blue  flower? 
Mliicli  is  5 -cleft  and  has  between  the  lobes  5 smaller 
2-cleft  segments  ; it  has  been  found  only  in  one  or  two 
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places  in  Ireland,  and  at  Teesdale,  Durham.  U.  nivalin 
(Small  Alpine  Gentian)  is  also  very  rare,  occurring  only 
on  the  summits  of  the  Highland  mountains  : the  flowers 
grow  several  cn  a stem,  and  in  colour  and  shape  re- 
semble the  last. 


2.  Erythema  {Centaury). 

1.  E.  Centaurium  (Common  Centaury). — A pretty 
herbaceous  plant,  2 — 18  inches  high,  with  square  erect 
stems,  which  are  much  branched  above,  and  terminate 
in  variously  divided  flat  tufts  of  small  rose-coloured 
flowers  ; the  leaves  are  oblong,  with  strong  parallel  ribs, 
and  remarkably  smooth  ; the  flowers  only  expand  in  fine 
weather. — This  is  the  common  form  of  the  plant  as  it 
occurs  in  dry  fields  and  waste  places.  Tn  other  situa- 
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tions  it  vanes  so  greatly,  that  some  botanists  enumerate 
several  distinct  species,  namely  : E.  pulchella  (Dwarf 
Centaury),  a minute  plant,  2—8  inches  high,  with  an 
exceedingly  slender  stem,  and  a few  stalked  flowers  (often 
only  one) ; this  is  found  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  espe- 
“alJy  m the  West  England  : E.  littordlis  (Dwarf 
iuited  Centaury),  a stunted  plant,  with  broad  leaves, 
and  all  the  flowers  crowded  into  a kind  of  head  ■ this 
occurs  on  turfy  sea-cliffs  : and  E.  latifolia  (IJroad- 
leaved  Centaury),  which  has  even  broader  leaves  than 
the  last,  and  bears  its  flowers  in  forked  tufts,  the  main 
stem  being  divided  into  three  branches.  There  are  other 
minute  differences,  for  which  the  student  may  consult 
more^  scientific  works.  The  genus  was  formerly  called 
Chiroma , from  the  Centaur,  Chiron , who  was  famous  in 
Greek  mythology  for  his  skill  in  medicinal  herbs.  The 

English  name,  Centaury,  has  the  same  origin. FI.  July 

August.  Annual. 


oicfevDi a TO.irtfEMis  (least  Gentlanelia}. 
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3.  Cic^ndia  ( Gentianella ). 

1.  C.  filiformis  (Least  Gentianella). — The  only  British 
species.  A minute,  slender  plant,  in  habit  resembling 
Erythrcea  pulclieUa,  and  growing  to  about  the  same 
size,  2 — 4 inches  ; the  leaves  are  very  narrow,  and  soon 
wither  ) the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  expand  only  in 
bright  sunshine. — It  grows  in  sandy  heaths  where  water 
has  stood  during  the  winter.  It  is  described  by  some 
authors  under  the  name  of  Exdcum  Jiliforme. — FI.  July. 
Annual. 


cnLOUA  perfoi.iata  {TcrfolMc  1 cliow-xrorty 
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4.  Chlora  ( Yellow-wort ). 

1.  C.  perfolidta  (Perfoliate  Yellow-wort). — The  only 
British  species.  — Chalk  and  limestone  pastures  ; not 
uncommon.  An  erect  plant,  12—18  inches  high,  re- 


>iknv„.ntue.s  Till  koliata  (Buck-bean,  Marsh  Trefoil). 
E E 2 
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markable  for  its  glaucous  hue,  and  for  its  pairs  of  leaves, 
which  are  rather  distant,  being  united  at  the  base  (con- 
nate), with  the  stem  passing  through  them  ; hence  its 
name,  Perfoliate.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
handsome,  are  of  a pale  yellow,  and  expand  only  during 
sunshine. — FI.  June,  September.  Annual. 


5.  Menyanthes  ( Buck-bean ). 

1.  M.  trifoliata  (Buck-bean,  Marsh  Trefoil). — The 
only  species  ; most  common  in  spongy  bogs,  or  in  stag- 
nant water.  The  only  British  plant  belonging  to  the 
Order  which  has  divided  leaves.  The  stem  scarcely  rises 
above  the  soil  or  water  in  which  it  grows,  but  is  over- 
topped by  the  large  ternate  (composed  of  3 leaflets) 
leaves,  which  in  shape  and  colour  resemble  those  of  the 
Windsor  Bean  ; each  leaf-stalk  has  a sheathing  base, 
opposite  to  one  of  which  rises  a compound  cluster  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  flowers,  which  when  in  bud  are  of 
a bright  rose  colour,  and  when  fully  expanded  have  the 
inner  surface  of  the  corolla  thickly  covered  with  white 
fringe.  The  root,  which  is  intensely  bitter,  is  said  to 
be  the  most  valuable  of  known  tonics.  FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


6.  Villarsia. 

1.  V.  nymphotoides  (Water  "\  illarsia). — The  only 
British  species.  A rare,  floating  aquatic,  found  in  some 
of  the  still  ditches  communicating  with  the  Thames,  and 
in  a few  other  places.  As  its  specific  name  implies,  it 
has  the  habit  of  a Water-lily  ; the  leaves  are  nearly 
round  ; the  flowers  large,  yellow,  and  fringed.  FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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v!llarsia  nymphceoIdes  (Water  Villarsia). 


Ord.  LVL— POLEMONIACILE.— Jacob’s  Ladder 
Tribe. 

Lalyx  deeply  5-cleft,  not  falling  off  ; corolla  regular, 
o-lobed  ; stamens  5,  from  the  middle  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  ; ovary  3-celled  ; style  single  ; stigma  3-cleft ; 
capsule  3-celled,  3-valved.  Herbaceous  plants,  often 
•with  showy  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  blue 
colour  of  their  pollen.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  America  ; but  within  the  tropics  are 
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unknown.  None  of  the  species  possess  remarkable  pro- 
perties, but  several  are  favourite  garden  flowers,  as 
Phlox,  Gilia,  Polemonium,  and  Cobcea.  ■ 

1.  Polemonium  (Jacob’s  Ladder). — Corolla  wheel- 
shaped, Avitli  erect  lobes  ; stamens  bearded  at  the  base , 
cells  of  the  capsule  many-seeded.  (Name,  the  Greek 
name  of  the  plant.) 


p.  ctEra'i.EUM  ( Greek  Valerian,  Blue  Jacob's  Ladder > 


1.  Polemonium  ( Greek  Valerian). 

1 . P.  cceruleum  (Greek  Valerian,  Blue  J acob’s  Ladder), 
•v— The  only  British  species,  occasionally  found  in  woods 
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in  tlie  north,  but  rare ; a common  garden  flower,  not 
easily  rooted  out  where  it  has  once  established  itself. 
A tall,  erect  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  an  angular 
stem ; pinnate,  smooth  leaves ; and  numerous  terminal, 
large,  blue  or  white  flowers. — FI.  June,  July.  Peren- 
nial. 


Ord.  LYI I . — CONVOLVU LAOE/E. — The  Bindweed 
Tribe. 

Calyx  in  5 divisions,  imbricated,  often  very  unequal, 
not  falling  off ; corolla  of  one  petal,  regular,  plaited  ; 
stamens  5,  from  the  base  of  the  corolla ; ovary  2 — 4- 
celled,  few-seeded,  surrounded  below  by  a fleshy  ring ; 
style  1 • stigmas  2 ; capsule  1 — 4-celled. — An  extensive 
and  highly  valuable  tribe  of  plants,  most  of  which  arc 
herbaceous  climbers,  with  large  and  very  beautiful 
flowers.  They  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics, 
where  they  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of  climbing 
plants.  As  medicines,  also,  they  occupy  an  important 
station.  The  roots  of  Convolvulus  Scammonia,  a Syrian 
species,  furnishes  scammony  ; jalap  is  prepared  from  a 
resin  which  abounds  in  the  roots  of  several  kinds  of 
Exogonium,  a beautiful  climber,  with  long  crimson 
flowers  ; and  Convolvulus  Batatas  is  no  less  valuable  in 
tropical  countries,  supplying  the  sweet  potato,  the  roots 
of  which  abound  in  starch  and  sugar,  and  are  a nourish- 
ing food.  Cuscuta  (Dodder)  is  a parasitic  genus,  with 
branched,  climbing,  cord-like  stems,  no  leaves,  and 
globular  heads  of  small  wax-like  flowers.  The  seeds 
germinate  in  the  ground,  and  the  young  plants  climb  the 
stems  of  adjoining  plants ; and  when  they  have  taken 
root  in  them,  lose  their  connexion  with  the  ground. 
One  British  species  is  very  abundant  on  the  Furze  ; 
another  on  Flax,  with  the  seeds  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  introduced ; and  a third  grows  on  Thistles  and 
Nettles- 
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1.  Convolvulus  (Bindweed). — Corolla  trumpet- 
shaped,  with  5 plaits  and  5 very  shallow  lobes  ; calyx 
without  bracts  ; style  1 ■ stigmas  2 ; capsule  2-celled,  2- 
valved.  (Name,  from  the  Latin  convolvo,  to  entwine, 
from  the  twisting  habit  of  many  species.) 

2.  Calyst£gia  (Bindweed). — Corolla  as  in  Convol- 
vulus ; calyx  enclosed  within  two  bracts ; style  1 ; 
stigmas  2 ; capsule  1-celled,  2-valved.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  a beautiful  covering.) 

3.  Cuscuta  (Dodder). — Calyx  4 — 5-cleft ; corolla 
bell-shaped,  4 — 5-cleft,  until  4 — 5 scales  at  the  base 
within.  (Name,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
Kechout.) 

1.  Convolvulus  {Bindweed). 

1.  C.  arvensis  (Field  Bindweed). — Stem  climbing ; 
leaves  arrow-shaped,  with  acute  lobes  : flowers  1 — 3 
together ; bracts  minute,  distant  from  the  flower. — A 
common  weed  in  light  soil,  either  trailing  along  the 
ground  among  short  grass,  or  climbing  wherever  it  finds 
a support.  The  flowers  are  rose-coloured,  with  dark- 
plaits,  handsome  and  fragrant,  optening  only  in  sunny 
weather. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  C a lystkg  r a {Bindweed). 

1.  C.  sepium  (Great  Bindweed). — Stem  climbing  ; 
leaves  arrow-shaped,  with  abrupt  lobes  ; flowers  solitary 
on  square  stalks  ; bracts  large,  heart-shaped,  close  to  the 
flower. — In  bushy  places,  common,  and  a most  mis- 
chievous weed  in  gardens,  not  only  exhausting  the  soil 
with  its  roots,  but  strangling  with  its  twining  steins  the 
plants  which  grow  near.  The  flowers  are  among  the 
largest  which  this  country  produces  ; while  in  bud  they 
are  entirely  enclosed  in  the  large  bracts,  and  when 
expanded  are  pure  white  and  very  handsome.  The 
fruit  is  not  often  perfected. — FI.  July — September. 
Perennial. 
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CALYSTlSolA  SOLDANELI.A  (Sea  Bindl'Mcl). 


1.  C.  Soldanella  (Sea  llindweed). — Stem  not  climb- 
in";  leaves  fleshy,  roundish,  or  kidney-shaped. ; flowers 
solitary , on  4-sided,  winged  stalks ; bracts  large,  eg"- 
-shaped,  close  to  the  flower. — A very  beautiful  species, 
growing  only  on  the  sandy  sea-coast,  and  decorating 
the  sloping  sides  of  sand-hills  with  its  large,  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers  striped  with  red.  The  stems  are  usually 
Tel  most  entirely  buried  beneath  the  sand,  and  the  flowers 
and  leaves  merely  rise  above  the  surface.  The  flowers, 
which  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  preceding 
species,  expand  in  the  morning,  and  in  bright  weather 
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close  before  night.  By  some  botanists  these  two  plants 
are  placed  in  the  genus  Convolvulus. — FI.  June — • 
August.  Perennial. 


3.  Cl'SCUTA  (Dodder). 

1 C.  Epithjmum  (Lesser  Dodder). — Stems  parasitical 
thread-like,  branched  ; flowers  in  dense,  sessile  heads 
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tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx  ; style  longer 
than  the  corolla. — Parasitic  on  Heath,  Thyme,  Milk 
Vetch,  Potentilla,  and  other  small  plants,  hut  most 
abundant  on  Furze,  which  it  often  entirely  conceals 
with  tangled  masses  of  red  thread-like  stems.  The 
flowers  are  small,  light  flesh-coloured,  and  wax-like. 
Soon  after  flowering  the  steins  turn  dark-hrown,  and  in 
winter  disappear. — FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

* Other  species  of  Dodder,  which  more  or  less  resem- 
ble the  preceding  species,  are  G.  Europcea  (Greater 
Dodder),  which  is  parasitical  on  Thistles  and  Hetties  ; 
C.  EpiKnum  (Flax  Dodder),  parasitical  on  Flax,  to 
crops  of  which  it  is  sometimes  very  destructive  ; C. 
Hasdaca,  parasitical  on  Lucerne ; and  C.  Trifolii 
(Clover  Dodder),  parasitical  on  Clover,  with  the  seeds  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced. 

Ord.  LVI 1 1.  — BOKAGIHACEFE. — The  Borage  Tribe. 

Calyx  in  5,  rarely  4,  deep  divisions,  not  falling  oft' ; 
corolla  of  one  petal,  o-  or  rarely  4-cleft,  frequently 
having  valves  or  teeth  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; 
stamens  5,  inserted  into  the  corolla  and  alternate  with  its 
lobes;  ovary  4-parted,  4-seeded  ; style  1,  rising  from 
the  base  of  the  divided  ovary ; fruit  consisting  of  4,  rarely 
2,  nut-like,  distinct  seeds,  each  enclosed  in  a pericarp. — 
Herbs  or  shrubs  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  usually 
covered  with  hairs  or  bristles  rising  from  a swollen 
base.  This  character  was  considered  by  Linnaeus  suf- 
ficiently constant  to  give  to  the  natural  order  the  name 
of  Asperi  folia:,  or  Rough-leaved  plants,  hut  the  present 
name  of  the  order  is  now  preferred  as  being  more  com- 
prehensive, a few  plants  in  it  having  perfectly  smooth 
leaves.  The  Borage  Tribe  are  natives  principally  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  especially 
of  the  warmer  parks,  and  are  more  numerous  in  the  Old 
than  the  Hew  World.  Most  of  them  bear  their  flowers 
in  spikes  or  clusters,  which  are  rolled  up  round  the  ter- 
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minal  flowers  as  a centre,  and  expand  a few  at  a time. 
Tire  prevailing  colour  is  blue  or  purple,  but  many,  when 
first  opening,  are  of  a reddish  hue,  which  subsequently 
deepens,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  flowers  of  dif- 
ferent tints  in  the  same  spike  or  cluster.  They  possess 
no  remarkable  properties,  but  abound  in  a soft  mucila- 
ginous juice,  which  gives  a coolness  to  beverages  in 
which  they  are  steeped,  on  which  account  Borage  is 
a constant  ingredient  in  the  drink  known  as  “ cool 
tankard.”  The  roots  of  Alkanet  and  some  others 
contain  a red  substance,  which  is  used  as  a dye.  Com- 
frey  ( Symphytum  officinale)  is  sometimes  grown  as  an 
esculent  vegetable,  but  is  little  valued  except  as  food 
for  horses.  The  plants  of  the  genus  Myosutis  are  popu- 
larly known  by  the  name  “ Forget-me-not the  true 
Forget-me-not  is  M.  Palvstris. 

1.  Echium  (Viper’s  Bugloss). — Corolla  irregular,  with 
an  open  mouth  ; stamens  unequal  in  length.  (Name 
from  the  Greek,  echis,  a viper,  against  the  bite  of  which 
it  was  formerly  considered  an  antidote.) 

2.  Pulmonaria  (Lungwort). — Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  throat  naked ; stamens  enclosed 
within  the  corolla.  (Name  from  the  Latin,  Pulmo,  the 
lungs,  which  the  spotted  leaves  were  supposed  to  re- 
semble.) 

3.  Lithospermum  (Gromwell). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  its  throat  naked,  or  with  5 minute 
scales  ; filaments  short ; seeds  stony.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  lithos,  a stone,  and  sperma,  seed,  from  the  hard- 
ness of  the  seeds.) 

4.  Mertensia  (Smooth  Gromwell). — Calyx  deeply 
5-cleft  ; corolla  funnel-shaped ; filaments  long  ; seeds 
somewhat  fleshy.  (Name  in  honour  of  M.  Me r tens  a 
German  botanist.) 

5.  Symphytum  (Comfrcv). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft , 
corolla  bell-sliaped,  closed  with  5 awl-shaped  scales. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  symphyo,  to  unite,  from  its 
imagined  healing  qualities.) 
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G.  BoraGO  (Borage). — -Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla 
wheel-shaped,  its  throat  closed  with  5 short,  erect, 
notched  scales  ; stamens  forked.  (Name,  a corruption 
of  corago,  from  cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  bring,  from  its 
U3e  in  stimulating  drinks.) 

7.  Ltcopsis  (Bugloss). — -Calyx  deeply  5-cleft  ■ corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  a bent  tube,  its  throat  closed  by 
prominent  blunt  scales.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
“ a wolf's  face,”  from  some  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  flower  and  a wolf’s  head.) 

8.  Anchusa  (Alkanet). — Calyx  deeply  5-cleft ; corolla 
funnel  or  salver-shaped,  with  a straight  tube,  its  throat 
closed  by  prominent  blunt  scales.  (Name  from  the 
Greek,  anchousa,  paint,  from  the  use  of  its  roots  as  a dye.) 

9.  Myosotis  (Scorpion  Grass,  Forget-me-not). — Calyx 
5-cleft ; corolla  salver-shaped,  its  lobes  blunt,  twisted 
when  in  bud,  and  its  throat  nearly  closed  by  blunt 
scales.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  a mouse's  ear,  from 
the  shape  of  the  leaves. ) 

10.  Asperugo  (Madwort). — Calyx  5-cleft,  with  alter- 
nate smaller  teeth  ; corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  rounded 
scales  in  the  throat.  (Name  from  the  Latin  asper,  rough, 
from  the  excessive  roughness  of  the  leaves.) 

11.  Cynoglossum  (Hound’s-tongue). — Calyx  5-cleft; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a short  tube,  its  mouth 
closed  by  prominent  blunt  scales  ; nuts  flattened,  prickly. 
(Name  in  Greek,  signifying  a dog's  tongue,  from  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  leaves.) 

1.  Eciiium  ( Viper's  Bugloss). 

1.  E.  vulgirc  (Common  Viper’s  Bugloss). — Rough 
with  prickly  bristles  ; leaves  narrow,  tapering  ; flowers 
in  short  lateral  spikes  ; stamens  longer  than  the  corolla. 

\\  alls,  old  quarries  and  gravel-pits.  A handsome 
plant,  2 — ■>  feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  bristly  or 
almost  prickly  stems  anil  leaves,  am]  numerous  curved 
spikes  of  flowers,  which  on  their  first  opening  are  bright 
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rose-coloured  and  finally  of  a brilliant  blue.  The  roots 
are  very  long,  and  descend  perpendicularly  into  the 
loose  soil  in  which  the  plant  usually  grows.  A variety 
is  occasionally  found,  with  white  flowers.  The  name 


Ischium  vui,gakk  ( Common  Vijxr’s  Biigloss). 

Bugloss,  which  is  of  Greek  origin,  signifies  an  ox's 
tongue,  from  the  roughness  and  shape  ot  the  leaves. 
FI."  June,  July.  Biennial. 
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VULMONARIA  officikAuj  ( Common  Lungwort). 


2.  Pulmonaria  (Lungwort). 

1.  P.  officinalis  (Common  Lungwort). — Leaves  rough, 
ower  ones  stalked,  egg-shaped  or  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  upper,  egg-shaped,  sessile.— Woods  and  thickets, 
raie  , often  an  outcast  from  gardens,  where  it  is  culti- 
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ruled  for  tlie  salce  of  its  ornamental  leaves,  which  are 
curiously  spotted  with  white,  and  for  its  purple  flowers. 
FI.  May.  Perennial. 

* P.  anc/ustifolia  has  narrower  leaves  than  the  last, 
and  is  a taller  plant ; it  occurs  in  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  hut  is  far  from  common. 


LITIIOSPERMCM  OFFICINALE 

(Common  Cromwell,  or  Grey  MUM). 


3.  Litiiospermum  ( Gromtcell ). 

1.  L.  officinal e (Common  Cromwell,  or  Grey  Millet). — 
Stem  erect,  much  branched  towards  the  summit ; bares 
oblong,  tapering  to  a point,  bristly  above,  hairy  beneath : 
nuts  polished. — Dry,  bushy,  and  stony  places  , nof 
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Bn  frequent.  Distinguished  by  its  erect  stems,  2 feet 
high,  which  generally  grow  5 or  6 from  the  same  root, 
by  its  small  yellowish  white  flowers,  and  above  all,  by 
its  highly  polished  seeds,  which  resemble  small  sea- 
shells,  and  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  pure  silica 
or  flint. — Id.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  arvense  (Corn  Cromwell). — Stem  branched  ; 
leaves  narrow,  tapering,  hairy  ; nuts  wrinkled.— Corn- 
fields ; less  common  than  the  preceding,  but  not  rare. 
Stem  about  a foot  high,  branched  from  the  lower  part, 
and  having  rather  small  white  flowers,  the  calyx  of 
which  lengthens  when  in  fruit,  and  contains  3 or  4 
brown,  wrinkled  seeds. — FI.  May — July.  Annual. 

L.  piirpuro-ccmileum  (Purple  Cromwell)  is  a rare 
species  growing  in  chalky  or  limestone  soil,  and  is 
distinguished  by  its  prostrate  barren  stems,  and  large 
bright  blue  flowers. 

4.  MebtBnsia  ( Smooth  Gromwell). 

1.  M.  mantima  (Sea-side  Smooth  Cromwell). — The 
only  species.  A singular  plant  inhabiting  the  sea-coast 
of  Xorth  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; the  leaves  are 
fleshy,  and  covered  with  a glaucous  bloom;  they  are 
destitute  of  bristles,  but  are  sprinkled  with  hard  dots, 
which  are  very  evident  in  dried  specimens;  the  plant 
when  fresh  is  said  to  have  the  flavour  of  ovsters  ; the 
flowers  are  purplish  blue.— FI.  May— June.  ‘ Perennial. 

5.  Symphytum  ( Comfrey ). 

1.  A.  officinale  (Common  Comfrey). — Stern  winged  in 
the  upper  part ; leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  tapering 
towards  the  base  and  running  down  the  stem  ; flowers 
drooping,  in  2-forked  clusters.— Watery  places  and  banks 
of  rivers,  common.  A large  and  handsome  plant  2 — 3 
feet  high,  with  branched  leafy  stems,  and  several  clusters 
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Symphytum  officinalis  (Common  Comfrcy). 


of  white,  pink,  or  purple  drooping  floneis.  Often 
introduced  into  gardens,  from  which  it  IS  ^ ^ 

to  eradicate  it  when  it  has  once  established  itself,  owin 
to  the  brittleness  of  its  fleshy  roots,  the  least  bit  of 
which  will  grow.— FI.  May — August.  Perennial. 

* S.  tuberosum  (Tuberous  Comfrey)  is  a more  slon 
der  plant  than  the  preceding,  and  is  very  ™rc-  c^  'P 
in  Scotland  ; the  stem  is  scarcely  branched,  and 

slightly  winged. 
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borago  OKFic  NAus  ( Common  Horage). 


6.  Borago  (Borage). 

1.  B.  officinalis  (Common  Borage). — The  only  British 
species,  not  unfrequent  in  waste  ground,  especially  near 
buildings.  The  stems  arc  about  2 feet  high,  and,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  are  thickly  covered  with  stiff  whitish 
bristles , the  flowers,  which  are  large,  deep  blue,  and 
very  handsome,  grow  in  terminal  drooping  clusters,  and 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  any  other  plant  in  the 
order  by  their  prominent  black  anthers.  The  juice  has 
the  smell  and  flavour  of  cucumber,  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  beverage  called  “ cool  tankard.”  A variety  some- 
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limes  occurs  "with,  white  flowers. — FI.  June  September. 
Biennial. 


lycopsts  ARvissis  (Small  Bugloss). 


7.  Lycopsis  (Bugloss). 

1 L.  arvensis  (Small  Bugloss).— The  only  British 
species,  common  in  waste  ground,  and  on  the  sea-coast 
A branched  prickly  plant  6-18  inches  h gh  nitl 
oblong  wavy  leaves,  and  forked  curved  cluster 
iii Inn  tv  blue  flowers,  tire  tube  of  which  is  bent ; in 
which  respect  it  is  unlike  any  ollisr  British  plant  of  the 
order.— FI.  June,  August.  Annual. 
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AjrcnfeA  semper v Irens  (Evergreen  Alkanet). 


8.  Anchusa  ( Alkanet ). 

1.  A.  sempervirens  (Evergreen  Alkanet).— A stout 
bristly  plant,  with  deep  green,  egg-shaped  leaves,  and 
short  spikes  of  rather  large,  salver-shaped  flowers,  which 
are  of  an  intense  azure  blue.  It  is  not  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a native,  but  in  Devonshire  it  is  not  ai| 
uncommon  hedge-plant.— FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 

' ' °fficindlis  (Common  Alkanet)  has  purple,  fun- 
nel-shaped flowers,  which  grow  in  1 -sided  spikes,  the 
segments  of  the  calyx  being  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  frequent  in  gardens,  from  which  it  is  supposed 
to  have  escaped  ; but  it  is  not  common  in  a wild  state. 
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9.  Myosotis  (. Mouse-ear , Scorpion-grass , Forget-me-not). 

1.  M.  palustris  (Forget-me-not ).— Calyx  covered 
-with,  straight,  closely-pressed  bristles,  open  when  in 
fruit ; root  creeping.— Watery  places,  common.  Few 
flowers  have  been  more  written  about  than  the  Forget- 
me-not,  yet  there  is  great  disagreement  among  writers 
as  to  the  plant  to  which  the  name  properly  belongs. 
Some  appear  to  have  had  the  A Ikanet  in  \ iev  , others, 
the  Speedwell ; and  others,  again,  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Myosotis,  which  last,  though  very  like  the 
true  Forget-me-not,  are  inferior  in  size  and  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  real  Forget-me-not  is  an  aquatic  plant, 
with  a long  rooting  stem,  bright-green,  rougliish  leaves, 
and  terminal,  leafless,  1 -sided  clusters  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  with  a yellow  eye,  and  a small  white  ray  at  the 
base  of  each  lobe  of  the  corolla.  The  species  which  is 
most  like  it  is  M.  repens  (Creeping  Water  Scorpion- 
grass),  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  also  a creeping 
root  / the  hairs  of  the  calyx  are  closely  pressed,  as  in 
M.  palustris,  hut  the  calyx  is  closed  when  in  fruit,  and 
the  clusters  of  flowers  usually  have  a few  leaves  on 
the  stalk.  M.  ccespitdsa  (Tufted  Water  Scorpion-grass) 
resembles  the  above,  hut  has  a fibrous  root,  and  the 
flowers  of  both  the  last  arc  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
palustris.  All  three  grow  in  watery  places  ; M.  palustris 
being  most  common,  and  flowering  from  June  to  October, 
M.  repens  least  so,  and,  as  well  as  M.  cmpitosa,  not 
flowering  so  late  in  the  year.  Three  other  and  yet 
smaller  species  are  common,  but  these  do  not  grow  in 
watery  places,  and  are  of  a different  habit. 

2.  M.  arvensis  (Field  Scorpion-grass). — Calyx  covered 
with  spreading,  hooked  bristles,  closed  when  in  fruit  ; 
stalks  of  the  fruit  spreading. — In  cultivated  ground, 
hedges,  and  groves,  abundant.  Whole  plant  rougliish 
with  spreading  bristles  ; the  stems  are  from  6 — 18  inches 
ujo-h  or  more  ; the  flowers  blue,  small,  but  very  beau- 
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tiful.  This  is  the  commonest  species  of  all. — FI.  June — 
August.  Annual. 


3.  M.  collina  (Early  Field  Scorpion-grass). — Calyx 
covered  with  spreading  hooked  bristles,  open  when  in 
fruit ; cluster  with  a solitary  llower  in  the  axil  of  the 
uppermost  leaf. — Dry  banks,  not  uncommon,  but  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  consequence  of  its  minute  size. 
Ihe  whole  plant  rarely  exceeds  3 inches  in  length  ; the 
stems  usually  spread  near  the  ground,  and  terminate  in 
clusters  of  very  minute  brightblue  flowers  (never  pink  or 
yellow).  On  its  first  appearance,  in  April,  the  flowers  are 
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buried  among  the  leaves,  but  the  stems  finally  lengthen 
into  clusters,  and  as  the  season  advances  the  whole  plant 
dries  up,  and  disappears. — FI.  April,  May.  Annual. 

4.  M.  versicolor  (Party-coloured  Scorpion-grass). — 
Calyx  covered  with  spreading,  hooked  bristles,  closed 
when  in  fruit ; cluster  on  a long  leafless  stalk  ; stalk  of 
the  fruit  erect.— Fields  and  banks,  common.  A very 
distinct  species,  3 — 6 inches  high ; the  stem  is  leafy 
below,  naked  above,  and  ends  in  a cluster  of  flowers 
which  are  singularly  coiled  up  when  in  bud,  and  when 
they  expand  are  either  blue  or  yellow  on  the  same  plant. 
—FI.  April— June.  Annual. 


HYOsJtjs  AtrESTWS  (Mountain  forget-me-not). 
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* There  are  two  other  British  species  of  Myosi'tis, 
which  approacli  the  Forget-me-not  in  the  size  and 
beauty  of  their  flowers — M.  alpestris,  which  grows  on 
the  Scottish  mountains,  and  M.  sylvdtica,  which  is 
almost  confined  to  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
where  it  grows  in  shady  places.  Both  these  species  have 


ryNOOH)8spM  offictnAl£  (Common  JFovmVs-Tongnc). 
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spreading  bristles  on  the  calyx.  For  a description  ot 
two  foreign  species  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated, 
see  “ Gardening  for  Children.” 

10.  Asperugo  ( Mcidwort ). 

1.  A.  procumbens  (German  Madwort). — The  only 
species  occurring,  very  sparingly,  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England.  The  stems  are  prostrate,  angular, 
and  thickly  set  with  rigid,  curved  bristles  ; th c flowers 
are  small,  blue,  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.- — FI.  June,  July.  Annual. 

11.  Cynoglossum  (Hound’ s-tongue). 

1.  0.  officinale  (Common  Hound’ s-tongue). — Leaves 
downy. — Waste  ground,  especially  near  the  sea.  A 
stout  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  large  downy 
leaves,  lurid-purple  flowers,  and  large  flattened  seeds, 
which  are  covered  with  barbed  prickles,  and  stick  to  the 
wool  of  animals  or  the  clothes  of  passengers  as  closely  as 
burs.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong  disagreeable  smell, 
like  that  of  mice. — FI.  June — August.  Biennial. 

* C.  sylvdticum  (Green-leaved  Hound’s-tongue)  is  a 
plant  of  very  local  occurrence  ; the  leaves  arc  shining 
above  (not  downy),  and  the  flowers  reddish,  changing 
to  blue. 

Ord.  LIX. — SOL ANACEriL  — Nightshade  Trice. 

Calyx  deeply  5-  rarely  4-cleft,  inferior  • corolla  of  one 
petal,  5-  or  rarely  4-cleft,  equal  or  nearly  so,  plaited 
when  in  bud  ; stamens  equalling  in  number  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla,  and  alternate  with  them  ; anthers  burst- 
ing lengthwise,  or  opening  by  pores  ; ovary  2-celled  ; 
style  1 ; stigma  simple ; fruit  a 2-  or  4-celled  capsule  or 
berry;  seeds  numerous. — A large  and  highly  important 
order,  containing  about  900  species  of  herbaceous  plants 
or  shrubs,  which  inhabit  most  parts  of  the  world  except 
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the  coldest,  and  are  most  abundant  within  the  tropics. 
The  prevailing  property  of  plants  belonging  to  the  [Night- 
shade Tribe  is  narcotic,  and  many  are,  in  consequence, 
highly  poisonous  ; in  others,  certain  parts  of  the  plant 
have  poisonous  properties,  the  rest  being  harmless,  and 
some  even  contain  a large  quantity  of  nutritious  matter. 
The  genus  Solarium  is  a very  extensive  one,  comprising 
as  many  as  600  species.  First  among  these  in  import- 
ance stands  the  Potato  ( S . tuberosum),  a native  of  Chili, 
Lima,  Quito,  and  Mexico,  which  was  introduced  into 
Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  into 
Ireland  by  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh, 
who  brought  it  from  Virginia  in  1586.  It  was  first 
planted  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  estate  at  Youghall,  near 
Cork,  and  was  cultivated  for  food  in  that  country  long 
before  its  value  was  known  in  England.  Its  leaves  and 
berries  are  narcotic,  but  its  tubers  contain  no  noxious 
matter,  abounding  in  an  almost  tasteless  starch ; on 
which  account  it  is  less  liable  to  cloy  on  the  palate  than 
any  other  vegetable  food  except  bread.  S.  Melongena 
(the  Egg-plant),  a common  greenhouse  plant,  is  remark- 
able for  bearing  a large  berry  of  the  size  and  colour  of 
a pullet’s  egg.  S.  Dulcamara,  (Nightshade,  or  Bitter- 
sweet,) a common  English  plant,  with  purple  and  yellow 
flowers,  has  narcotic  leaves  and  scarlet  berries,  which 
possess  the  same  property.  S.  nigrum,  a smaller  species, 
a common  weed  in  England  and  most  other  countries, 
except  the  coldest,  has  white  flowers  and  black  berries. 
1 1 is  narcotic  to  a dangerous  degree.  A tropa  Belladonna, 
a stout  herbaceous  plant,  with  dingy  purple  bell-shaped 
flowers,  is  the  Deadly  Nightshade,  so  called  from  the 
poisonous  nature  of  every  part  of  the  plant,  especially 
the  berries,  which  are  large,  black  and  shining,  and  of  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Its  juice  possesses  the  sin- 
gular property  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  on  which 
account  it  is  extensively  used  by  oculists  when  operations 
are  to  be  performed.  The  Mandrake  ( Mandrdgora 
officinalis)  was  anciently  thought  to  possess  miraculous 
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properties.  It  was  said  to  shriek  when  taken  from  the 
ground,  and  to  cause  the  instant  death  of  any  one  who 
heard  its  cries.  The  person  who  gathered  it,  therefore, 
always  stopped  his  ears  with  cotton,  and  harnessed  a dog 
to  the  root,  who,  in  his  efforts  to  escape,  uprooted  the 
plant,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  The  forked  root  was 
then  trimmed  so  as  to  resemble  the  human  form,  a berry 
being  left  to  represent  the  head.  The  fruit  is  eatable. 
Tobacco  is  the  foliage  of  several  species  of  Nicotiana,  a 
violent  poison  when  received  into  the  stomach,  though 
commonly  employed  in  other  ways  without  apparent  ill 
effects.  Hyoscyamus  niger,  or  Henbane,  is  a stout  herba- 
ceous plant,  with  sticky,  foetid  leaves,  and  cream-coloured 
flowers  veined  with  purple  ; it  is  a powerful  narcotic, 
and  in  skilful  hands  scarcely  less  valuable  than  opium. 
Datura  Stramonium  (Thorn-apple)  bears  large,  white, 
trumpet-shaped  floAvers,  and  prickly  seed-vessels  ; it  is 
also  a dangerous  poison,  though  employed  with  good 
effect  in  several  nervous  and  other  disorders,  especially 
asthma.  Physalis  Alkekengi  is  the  Winter  Cherry, 
remarkable  for  bearing  a crimson  berry  enclosed  in  the 
enlarged  calyx,  which  after  exposure  to  the  wet,  decays, 
leaving  the  berry  hanging  within  a case  of  network. 
The  genus  Capsicum  affords  Cayenne  pepper,  which  is 
prepared  by  grinding  the  dried  seed-vessels  with  their 
contents,  finally,  Lycopersicum  produces  Tomatoes  or 
Love  Apples,  which  are  much  used  in  making  sauce. 

1.  Solanum  (Hightshade). — Corolla  wheel-shaped,  5- 
cleft,  the  segments  spreading  or  reflexed  ; anthers  open- 
ing by  2 pores,  at  the  summit  ; berry  roundish,  with 
2 or  more  cells.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

2.  Atropa (Deadly  Nightshade). — Corolla  bell-shaped, 
with  5 equal  lobes  ; stamens  distant ; berry  of  two  cell.';. 
(Name  from  Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates,  who  was  supposed 
to  cut  the  thread  of  human  destiny.) 

3.  Hyoscyamus  (Henbane). — Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  5 unequal  lobes  ; capsule  2-celled,  closed  by  a lid. 
(Name  ip  Greek  signifying  Jforfs-bean.) 
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SOLANUM  dulcamara  Woody  Nightshade,  Bittersweet). 


1.  Solanum  ( Nightshade ). 

1 »S.  Dulcamara  (W  oody  Nightshade,  Bittersweet). — 
i tern  shrubby,  climbing  ; leaves  heart-shaped,  the  upper 
ones  eaied  at  the  base  ; flowers  drooping. — Damp  hedges 
anc  thickets,  common.  This  plant,  which  is  frequently 
though  incorrectly,  called  Deadly  Nightshade,  is  well 
maiked  by  its  Draggi  ng,  woody  stem,  wnich  climbs 
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among  buslies  to  the  length  of  8 or  10  feet,  and  by  its 
purple  flowers,  the  yellow  anthers  of  which  unite  in  the 
form  of  a cone.  At  the  base  of  each  lobe  of  the  corolla 
are  2 green  spots.  The  flowers  grow  in  drooping,  loose 
tufts,  and  are  succeeded  by  scarlet  berries,  the  length  of 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  breadth. — FI.  June  %'• 
Perennial. 


Art  or  a belladonna  (Deadly  Nightshade,  Du-air) 
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a.  S.  nigrum  (Black  Nightshade). — Stem  herbaceous  ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  bluntly  toothed  ; 
flowers  drooping. — Waste  ground,  common.  A branch- 
ing herb,  with  drooping  umbels  of  white  flowers  and 
black  globular  berries. — El.  July — September.  Annual. 

2.  Atropa  ( Deadly  Nightshade). 

1.  A.  Belladonna  (Deadly  Nightshade,  Dwale). — A 
stout  herbaceous  plant,  3 — 4 feet  high,  with  large  egg- 
shaped  lea  ves,  and  solitary,  drooping,  bell-shaped  powers, 
which  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  are  of 
a lurid  purple  hue.  The  berries  are  black,  and  as  large 
as  cherries,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  appearance, 
but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  calyx  at  the 
base.  This  noxious  plant,  which  is  the  most  dangerous 
growing  in  Britain,  on  account  of  its  active  poisonous 
properties  and  the  attractive  appearance  of  its  berries, 
is  fortunately  of  rare  occurrence,  growing  principally  in 
old  quarries  and  among  ruins.  Buchanan  relates  that 
the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of  Belladonna  with  the  bread 
and  drink,  with  which  by  their  truce  they  were  to  sup- 
ply the  Danes,  which  so  intoxicated  them,  that  the  Scots 
killed  the  greater  part  of  Sweno’s  army  while  asleep. 
The  “insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  prisoner,”  men- 
tioned by  Shakspeare,  is  also  thought  to  be  this.  The 
English  name  Dwale  is  derived  from  a French  Avord 
deuil,  Avhich  signifies  “mourning.” — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

3.  Hyoscyamus  [Henbane). 

\.  II.  niger  (Common  Henbane). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  waste  places,  especially  on  a chalky 
sod  or  near  the  sea.  An  erect,  branched,  herbaceous  - 
plant,  2 1 feet  high,  Avith  large,  viscid,  hairy  leaves, 

and  numerous  funnel-shaped,  cream-coloured  /Auwr.s  Avith 
purple  veins  and  a dark  eye.  The  floAvers  are  arranged 
in  rows  along  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  are  succeeded  by 
2-celled  capsules,  which  are  enclosed  by  the  calyx,  and 
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covered  by  a lid  which  falls  off  when  the  seeds  are 
The  whole  plant  has  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  smell, 
and  is  dangerously  narcotic,  especially  at  the  time  when 


iiyosc\*amu3  NIGER  (Common  Henbane ) 


the  seeds  are  ripening.  An  extract  is  used  in  medicine, 
and  is  often  of  great  service,  producing  the  effect  of 
opium  without  the  unpleasant  symptoms  which  fre- 
quently follow  the  administration  of  that  drug.  The 
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capsules  and  seeds  of  Henbane,  smoked  like  tobacco, 
are  a rustic  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  ; but  convulsions 
and  temporary  insanity  are  said  to  be  sometimes  the 
consequences  of  their  use. — FI.  June,  July.  Annual 
or  Biennial. 

Ord.  LX. — OROBAH (JI1  AGILE. — Broom-rape  Tribe. 

Calyx  variously  divided,  not  falling  of!'  ■ corolla  irre- 
gular, usually  2-lipped,  imbricated  in  the  bud  j stamens 
4-,  2 long  and  2 short  ] anthers  often  pointed  or  bearded 
at  the  base  ; ovary  in  a fleshy  disk,  many-seeded  ; style 
1 ; stigma  2-lobed ; capsule  2-valved ; seeds  small 

numerous,  attached  to  the  valves  of  the  capsule  in  2 4 

rows. — A tribe  of  herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  by  a 
stout  succulent  stem,  which  is  of  a peculiar  dingy  red 
hue,  bearing  no  leaves,  but  more  or  less  clothed  with 
taper-pointed  scales,  which  are  most  abundant  about  the 
swollen  base  of  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  large  for  the 
size  of  the  plant,  and  in  all  British  species  are  of  nearly 
the  same  hue  as  the  stem,  and  arranged  in  a spike  not 
unlike  a head  of  asparagus,  with  one  or  more  scale-like 
bracts  at  the  base  of  each  flower.  All  the  species  are 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  other  plants.  The  seeds,  it  is 
said,  will  lie  buried  for  some  years  in  the  ground  without 
vegetating,  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  young 
roots  of  some  plant  adapted  to  their  wants,  when  they 
immediately  sprout,  and  seize  on  the  points  of  the  roots, 
liicli  swell,  and  serve  as  a base  to  the  parasite.  There 
are  but  two  British  genera  belonging  to  this  order, 
Urobanche  and  Lathrcea,  of  which  some  attach  themselves 
to  particular  species;  others  infest  particular  tribes,  and 
others,  again,  have  a wider  range  of  subjects.  Several 
ot  those  belonging  to  the  genus  Orob&ncM  are  very 
dun  cult  of  discrimination  ; botanists,  indeed,  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  of  species  ; some  uniting  under 
a common  name  specimens  found  growing  on  various 
plants  ; others  considering  a slight  variation  in  structure, 
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joined  to  a difference  of  situation,  enough  to  constitute 
a specific  distinction. 

1.  OrobanchA  (Broom-rape). — Calyx  of  two  lateral 
sepals,  which  are  usually  2-cleft,  and  often  combined  in 
front, ’with  1 — 3 bracts  at  the  base  ; corolla  gaping, 

4 5-cleft,  not  falling  off— (Name  from  the  Greek, 

drobos,  a vetch,  and  ancho,  to  strangle,  from  the  injurious 
effects  produced  in  the  plants  to  which  they  attach  them- 
selves.) 

2.  Latiir.ea (Tooth-wort). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  4-cleft , 
corolla  gaping,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  arched,  entire, 
not  falling  oil'.— (Name  in  Greek  signifying  concealed 
from  the  humble  growth  of  the  plants  among  dead 
leaves.) 

1.  OrobanchA  (Broom-rape). 

* Bracts  one  to  each  flower. 

1 0.  major  (Greater  Broom-rape). — Corolla  tubular, 
the  lower  lip  in  3 lobes,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  blunt 
and  longer  than  the  others ; stamens  smooth  below, 
downy  above  ; style  downy. — On  the  roots  of  Furze, 
Broom,  and  other  plants  of  the  order  Legummosce  fre- 
quent A stout,  leafless,  club-like  plant,  much  swollen  at 
the  base,  of  a reddish-brown  hue,  viscid  and  clothed  with 
tapering  scales,  which  pass  into  bracts  as  they  ascend  the 
stem.  The  flowers  are  of  a pinkish-brown  hue,  and 
are  crowded  into  a dense  spike.  The  juice  is  bitter  and 
astringent,  and  has  been  used  medicinally.  T 1.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

2 0 minor  (Lesser  Broom-rape).— Stairuns  bain 
below,  smooth  above  j style  nearly  smooth.— Under  this 
description  are  included  several  species,  or  varieties, 
which  are  parasitical  severally  on  Clover,  Ivy,  and  > ivl‘ 
Carrot.  They  all  resemble  the  last  in  habit,  but  are  oi 

smaller  size.  , ... 

* To  this  group  belong  0.  caryophyllacca  (L lore- 

scented  Broom-rape),  a species  witli  hairy  stamens,  and 
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orobAnciik  major  (Great  Broom-rape). 


ik  purple  stigma  ; growing  in  Kent,  on  the  roots  ol 
um  Mollugo  : 0.  elatior, 
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on  Centaurea  scabiosa : and  0.  rubra,  abundant  on 

basaltic  rock  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
on  magnesian  rock  at  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall,  this 
species  appears  to  be  parasitical  on  the  roots  of  AN  ild 
Thyme. 


l.uTJiR'EA  squamAiua  (Tvothvpri) 
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**  Bracts  3 under  each  flower. 

3.  0.  ramosa  (Branched  Broom-rape). — Stem  branched. 
— On  the  roots  of  Hemp,  very  rare.  Distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  its  lighter  colour,  and  branched 
stem.— FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

* 0 ccerulea  is  another  rare  species,  found  in  Norfolk, 
Hertfordshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  3 bracts,  and  its  bluish-purple  hue. 

2.  Latiir^a  ( Tooth-wort ). 

1.  L.  squamdria  (Tooth-wort).— The  only  British 
species,  growing  in  woods  and  thickets,  on  the  roots  of 
the  Hazel.  The  stem  is  branched  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  withered  leaves  among  which  it  grows  ; 
it  is  of  a lightish  hue,  and  thickly  clothed  with  tootli- 
like  scales  ; each  branch  bears  a 1-sided  cluster  of  droop- 
ing purplish  flowers,  with  rather  broad  bracts  at  the 
base  of  each.— FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXI. — SCROPHULABIAChhE. — Fig-wort 
Tribe. 

Calyx  4 5-lobed,  not  falling  off;  corolla  irregular, 
often  2-lipped  ; stamens  usually  4,  2 long  and  2 short 
(didynamous),  sometimes  2 or  5 ; ovary  2-celled  • 
style  1 ; stigma  2-lobed ; capsule  2-celled,  2— 4-valved’ 
or  opening  by  pores.— A large  and  important  order,’ 
containing  nearly  two  thousand  species,  of  which  some 
are  shrubs,  but  the  greater  number  are  herbaceous,  in- 
la  uting  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  tropics.  The  general  character  of  the  species  is 
acrid  and  bitterish,  and  some  have  powerful  medicinal 
properties.  I he  powdered  leaves  of  Foxglove  (Diqitdlis 
purpurea)  lower  the  pulse,  and,  if  taken  in  large  doses, 
are  poisonous.  Euphrasia  ( Eye-bright),  the“Euphrasy” 
of  Milton,  makes  a useful  eye-water.  Among  foreign 
species,  i atiola  is  said  to  be  the  active  ingredient  in 
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the  famous  gout  medicine,  “Eau  medicinale.”  Fox- 
glove, Snapdragon,  Mullein,  and  Toad-llax,  have  showy 
and  ornamental  flowers  ; and  several  kinds  of  Speedwell 
( Veronica ) are  deservedly  admired  for  their  small  hut 
elegant  blue  flowers. 

* Stamens  4,  2 long  and  2 short  ( didynamous ). 

1.  Digitalis  (Foxglove). — Calyx  in  5 deep,  unequal 
segments  ; corolla  irregularly  hell-shaped,  with  4 — 5 
shallow  lobes  ; capsule  egg-shaped. — (Xame  from  the 
Latin  digitate,  the  finger  of  a glove,  which  its  flowers 
resemble.) 

2.  Antirrhinum  (Snapdragon). — Calyx  5-parted  ; 
corolla  personate,  swollen  at  the  base  (not  spurred),  its 
mouth  closed  by  a palate  ; capsule  oblique,  opening  by 
pores  at  the  top. — (Xame  in  Greek  signifying  opposite 
the  nose,  from  the  mask-like  appearance  of  the  flowers.) 

3.  Linaria  (Toad-flax). — Like  Antirrhinum,  except 
that  the  corolla  is  spurred  at  the  base. — (Xame  from 
Linum,  Flax,  which  the  leaves  of  some  species  re- 
semble.) 

4.  Scrophularia  (Fig-wort). — Calyx  5-lobed ; corolla 
nearly  globose,  with  two  short  lips,  the  upper  2-lobed, 
with  a small  scale  within,  the  lower  3-lobed ; capsule 
opening  with  2 valves,  the  edges  of  which  are  turned  in. 
— (Xame  from  the  disease  for  which  the  plant  was 
formerly  thought  a specific.) 

5.  Limosella  (Mudwort). — Calyx  5-cleft;  corolla 
bell-shaped,  5-cleft,  equal ; capsule  globose,  2-valved. — 
(Xame  from  the  Latin  limits,  mud,  from  the  character 
of  the  places  in  which  the  plant  grows.) 

G.  Melampyrum  (Cow- wheat). — Calyx  tubular,  with  4 
narrow  teeth  ; corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  flattened  verti- 
cally, turned  back  at  the  margin,  lower  lip  3-cleft ; 
capsule  oblong,  obliquely  pointed,  flattened ; seeds  1 or 
2 in  each  cell. — (Xame  in  Greek  signifying  black  wheat, 
the  seeds,  when  ground  and  mixed  with  flour,  being  said 
to  make  it  black.) 
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7.  PediculAris  (Eed-rattle). — Calyx  inflated,  its 
segments  somewhat  leafy ; corolla  gaping,  upper  lip 
arched,  flattened  vertically,  lotver  lip  plane,  3-lobed  ; 
capsule  flattened,  oblique ; seeds  angular. — (Name  in 
allusion  to  the  disease  produced  in  sheep  which  feed  in 
places  where  it  grows.) 

8.  Rhinanthus  (Yellow-rattle). — Calyx  inflated,  4- 
toothed  ; corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  flattened  vertically, 
lower  lip  plane,  3-lobed  ; capsule  flattened,  blunt ; seeds 
numerous,  flat  and  bordered. — (Name  in  Greek  signify- 
ing nose-flower,  from  its  peculiar  shape.) 

9.  Bartsia. — Calyx  tubular,  4-cleft ; corolla  gaping, 
with  a contracted  throat,  upper  lip  arched,  entire,  lower 
lip  3-lohed,  lobes  bent  back  ; capsule  flattened,  pointed  ; 
seeds  numerous,  angular. — (Name  in  honour  of  John 
Bartsch,  a Prussian  botanist.) 

10.  Euphrasia  (Eye-bright). — Calyx  tubular,  4-cleft ; 
corolla  gaping,  upper  lip  divided,  lower  lip  in  3 nearly 
equal  lobes  j anthers  spurred  at  the  base ; capsule 
flattened,  blunt  or  notched  ; seeds  numerous,  ribbed. — 
(Name  from  the  Greek,  Euphrdsyne , gladness,  from  the 
valuable  properties  attributed  to  it.) 

11.  Sibthorpia  (Cornish  Money-wort).— Calyx  in  5 
deep  spreading  segments  ; corolla  wheel-shaped,  5-cleft, 
nearly  regular  ; capsule  nearly  round,  flattened  at  the 
top.— (Name  in  honour  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford.) 

* * Stamens  2. 

12.  Veronica  (Speedwell). — Corolla  wheel-shaped, 
unequally  4-cleft,  lower  segment  the  narrowest.—  ( Vero- 
mca  is  the  name  of  a saint  in  the  Romish  Church,  but 
why  given  to  this  plant  is  unknown.) 

* * * Stamens  5. 

13-  Vkrbascum  (Mullein). — Calyx  5-parted  ; corolla 
wheel-shaped,  5-cleft,  irregular  ; stamens  hairy. — (Name 
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from  the  Latin  barba,  a beard,  from  the  shaggy  leaves  of 
some  species.) 


dioitAlis  purpurea  (Purple  Foxglove). 


1.  Digitalis  {Foxglove). 

1.  D.  purpurea  (Purple  Foxglove). — The  only  British 
species,  common  in  many  of  the  hilly  districts  of  Great 
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Britain,  but  almost  unknown  in  the  plains.  A stately 
plant,  2 — 6 feet  high,  with  large  wrinkled  leaves,  and 
a tall  stem,  bearing  numerous  handsome,  purple,  bell- 
shaped flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
tapering  spike,  and  droop  after  expansion.  On  the  inside 
the  flowers  are  beautifully  spotted ; occasionally  they 
are  found  of  a pure  white  ; but  though  this  variety  is 
elegant,  it  is  by  no  means  so  striking  a plant  as  the 
other.  The  name  Foxglove  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  folk’s  glove  ; that  is,  Fairies  gloves.  The 
powdered  leat  is  a valuable  medicine  in  cases  where  it 
is  desired  to  lower  the  pulse. — FI.  June,  July.  Biennial. 


2.  Antirrhinum  ( Snapdragon ). 

1.  A.  magus  (Great  Snapdragon). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering  ; spikes  many-flowered ; sepals  egg-shaped, 
blunt,  much  shorter  than  the  corolla. — In  limestone 
quarries,  chalk-pits,  and  on  old  walls,  common.  A hand- 
some plant,  with  numerous  leafy  stems,  each  of  which 
bears  a spike  of  large,  erect,  personate  flowers  of  a purple 
hue  sporting  to  rose-colour  or  white.  Specimens  are 
common  in  gardens,  the  tints  of  which  vary  considerably ; 
the  most  beautiful  is  of  a rich  crimson  ; one  of  a delicate 
lemon-colour  is  also  frequent.  Children  derive  much 
amusement  from  pinching  the  flowers  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  when  the  palate  opens,  as  if  in  imitation  of 

the  fabulous  monster  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

II.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  Oruntium  (Lesser  Snapdragon). — Leaves  very 
narrow,  tapering ; spikes  few-flowered ; sepals  much 
onger  than  the  corolla.— Corn-fields,  not  uncommon. 
Smaller  than  the  last,  and  at  once  distinguished  by  its 
leafy  sepals,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  small 
purple  flowers— II.  July— September.  Annual. 

3.  Linaria  (Toad-flax). 

1.  L.  vulgaris  (Yellow  Toad-flax).— Leaves  linear, 
tapering  to  a point,  crowded  ; flowers  in  dense  spikes; 
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antiriuiIncm  ORdNTitJM  (Lesser  .5 Snapdragon \ 


sepals  smooth,  shorter  than  the  spur  or  capsule. — Hedges, 
very  common.  An  erect  liei'baceous  plant,  1 2 ieet 

High,  with  numerous  grass-like  leaves  of  a glaucous  hue, 
and  dense  spikes  or  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  ■which 
are  shaped  like  those  of  the  Snapdragon,  hut  spurred  at 
the  base.  A variety  is  sometimes  found  with  a regu- 
lar corolla  and  five  spurs. — FI.  August,  September. 
Perennial. 

2.  L.  Elatine  (Sharp-pointed  Fluellen,  or  Toad-flax). 
—Leaves  lialbert-shaped  ; stem  trailing— Corn-fields, 
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frequent.  A small  prostrate  plant,  with  downy  stem 
and  leaves  ; solitary,  axillary  flowers,  of  which  the  upper 
lip  is  deep  purple,  the  lower,  yellow. — FI.  July — Sep- 
tember. Annual. 


3.  L.  spuria  (Round-leaved  Toad-flax). — Leaves  ew- 
shaped  ; stem,  trailing. — Corn-fields,  not  general.  Re- 
sembling the  last  so  closely,  that  it  might  be  mistaken 
lor  a luxuriant  specimen.  The  flowers  are  of  the  same 
colour,  but  larger ; the  leaves,  however,  are  always 
rounded  at  the  base,  not  halbert-shaped.— FI.  July— 
September.  Annual. 

4 L.  Cymbaluria  (Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax).— Leaves 
heart-shaped,  5-lobed,  smooth  ; stem  creeping.— On  old 
garden  walls,  common.  Not  a native  species,  but  quite 


I.INARIA  vulgAris  ( Yellow  Toad-flax),  and  linaria 
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naturalized  ; growing  freely  from  seed,  and  extending 
widely,  by  help  of  its  long,  rooting  stems.  The  flowers 
are  small,  solitary,  and  light  purple  ; the  leaves  some- 
what fleshy,  and  of  a purple  hue  beneath.  In  the  west 
of  England  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Mother -of -thousands. — EL  nearly  all  the  year  round. 
Perennial. 

* Less  common  species  of  Linaria  are  L.  minor  (Least 
Toad-flax),  a small,  erect,  much-branched  plant,  with  very 
narrow  downy  leaves,  and  solitary  purplish-yellow/oteers  : 
and  L.  repens  (Pale-blue  Toad-flax),  a slender,  erect 
plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  glaucous,  very  narrow  leaves, 
and  veined,  purplish-blue  flowers  growing  in  spiked 
clusters.  Several  other  species  sometimes  occur  as  weeds 
in  gardens,  and  growing  on  ballast  near  the  sea,  but  they 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  natives. 

4.  ScrophulAria  (Fig-wort). 

1.  S.  nodosa  (Knotted  Eig-wort). — Stem  square,  with 

the  angles  blunt ; leaves  smooth,  heart-shaped,  tapering 
to  a point  ; flowers  in  loose  panicles. — Moist  bushy 
places,  common.  A tall  herbaceous  plant,  3 4 feet 

liigh,  with  repeatedly-forked  panicles  of  almost  globular, 
dingy  purple  flowers,  but  attractive  neither  in  form  nor 
colour. — El.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  aqudlica  (Water  Fig-wort). — Stem  square,  with 
the  angles  winged  ; leaves  smooth,  heart-shaped,  oblong, 
blunt  ; flowers  in  close  panicles. — Sides  of  streams  and 
ditches,  common.  Ilesembling  the  last,  but  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  the  winged  angles  of  its  stems,  which, 
though  hollow  and  succulent,  arc  rigid  when  dead,  and 
prove  very  troublesome  to  anglers,  owing  to  their  lines 
becoming  entangled  in  the  withered  capsules.  H-  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* S.  Scorodonia  (Balm-leaved  Fig-wort)  is  found 
only  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Tralee,  in  Ireland  ; it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  downy,  wrinkled  leaves  : S.  verndhs 
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(Yellow  Fig-wort)  ia  a plant  of  local  occurrence,  and  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  remarkably  bright-green  foliag 
and  yellow  flowers.  It  appears  early  in  spring,  and  is 
the  only  British  species  which  can  be  called  ornamental. 


5.  Limoselia  (Mud-wort). 

1.  L.  aqudtica  (Common  Mud-wort).— The  only 
British  species ; growing  in  watery  places,  but  not 
general. — A small  plant,  throwing  up  from  the  roots  a 
number  of  smooth  leaver  ou  long  stalks,  and  several 
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LIMOSF.LI.A  AQUATICA  (ComTIW  11  MuCl-WOTt ). 


minute,  pale  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers,  which  are 
overtopped  by  the  leaves. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 


6.  Melampvrum  ( Cow-wheat ). 

1.  M.  pratensa  (Common  Yellow  Cow- wheat). — Leaves, 
in  distant  pairs,  narrow,  tapering,  smooth  ; flowers 
axillary,  in  pairs,  all  turning  one  way  ; corolla  four 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  lower  lip  longer  than  the 
upper. — Woods,  common.  A slender  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  with  opposite  pairs  of  straggling  branches 
below,  very  narrow  leaves,  and  long-tubed,  yellow 
flowers.  Cows  are  said  to  be  fond  of  it,  and,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  the  best  and  yellowest  butter  is  made  where 
it  abounds.  The  name  pratensc  (growing  in  meadow  s) 
was  given  to  it  erroneously,  as  it  is  never  found  in  such 
situations. — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

* M.  sylvdticum  is  a smaller  species,  occurring  in 
mountainous  woods,  but  not  common.  The  corolla  is 
only  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  the  lips  are  equal. 

2.  M.  arvense  (Purple  Cow-wheat). — Flowers  in  ob- 
long spikes ; bracts  leaf-like,  very  much  cut  and  toothed. 
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—Corn-fields  in  Norfolk  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Very 
distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  well-marked  by  its 
teiminal  spikes  of  yellow  and  purple  fiowers,  which  are 
almost  buried  among  numerous  bright  rose-coloured 
bracts. — Id.  June,  July.  Annual. 

M.  cristdlum  (Crested  Cow-wheat)  is  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  bearing  its  ilowers  in  4-sided 
spikes.  Jloth  are  beautiful  plants. 
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rF.DTCui-ABis  rAMJsrnia  (Marsh  Ecd-rattlc). 


7.  Petwcularis  (Red-rattle). 

1.  P.  palustris  (Marsh  Eed-rattle). — Stem  solitary 
erect,  branched  throughout;  calyx  downy,  with  -< 
deeply-out  lobes. — Marshes  and  bogs,  common.  An 
herbaceous  plant,  well  distinguished  by  the  purple  lingo 
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of  its  branches,  which  are  arranged  in  a pyramidal  man- 
ner, by  its  deeply-cut  leaves,  and  large,  crimson  flowers, 
t is  often  a conspicuous  plant  in  boggy  ground,  growing 
, inches  high,  and  overtopping  most  of  the  sur- 
rounding herbage.— FI.  June— September.  Perennial 
2.  P sylvdtica  (Dwarf  Ked-Pattle).—  Stems,  several 
from  the  same  root,  prostrate,  unbranclied:  calyx 
smooth,  with  5 unequal,  leaf-like  lobes.— Heathy  places 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  humbler 
growth  and  rose-coloured  flowers,  as  well  as  by  the  above 
chaiacteis.  FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 


RniMAWTnns  ciust»-oai.u  ( Cock’s-comb , Yetlcw  rattle) 
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8.  Rhinanthus  ( Yellow-rattle ). 

1.  R.  Crista- galli  (Cock’s-comb,  Yellow-rattle).— 
Leaves  narrow-oblong,  tapering  to  a point,  serrated  , 
flowers  in  loose  spikes ; bracts  egg-shaped,  deeply  serrated. 

In  cultivated  land,  common.  An  erect,  somewhat 

rigid  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high,  composed  of  a single 
stem,  and  terminating  in  a loose  spike  of  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  inflated  caly  ces. 
“When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  seels  rattle  hi  the  husky 
capsule,  and  indicate  to  the  Swedish  peasantry  the  season 
for  gathering  in  their  hay.  In  England,  Mr.  ( hirtis  well 
observes,  hay-making  begins  when  the  plant  is  m lull 
flower ” (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.)— FI.  June.  Annual. 

* Another  species  or  variety,  R.  major  (Large  bushy 
Yellow-rattle),  occurring  in  the  north  of  England,  bears 
the  flowers  in  crowded  spikes,  and  at  the  base  of  each  is 
a yellowish  bract  ending  in  a fine  point. 


9.  Bartsia. 

1 B.  viscusa  (Yellow  viscid  Bartsia). — Leaves  narrow, 
tapering,  deeply  serrated,  lower  opposite,  upper  alternate  j 
flowers  axillary. — Marshes  and  wet  pastures  not  com- 
mon. Somewhat  resembling  Rhinanthus  Cnsta-galh 
(Yellow-rattle),  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  solitary, 
not  spiked,  yellow  flowers,  and  by  being  covered  with 
clammy  down.— FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

2.  B.  Odontites  (Red  Bartsia). — Leaves  narrow,  taper- 
in",  serrated  ; flowers  in  one-sided,  spike-like  clusters. 
Corn-fields,  abundant.  A much-branched  herbaceous 
plant,  6—12  inches  high,  with  narrow,  dingy,  purphsh- 
hreen  leaves,  and  numerous  one-sided  spikes  of  small 
pink  flowers.  While  flowering,  the  spikes  usually  droop 
towards  the  ends. — FI.  July — September.  Annual. 

* B.  alpina  (Alpine  Bartsia)  is  a. rare  species,  found 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  and  approaching 
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l> . viscSsa  in  habit.  In  this  species  the  leaves  are  all 
opposite,  and  the  Jlowers  grow  in  a short,  leafy  spike. 


10.  EupiirAsIa  ( Eye-bright ). 

}■  oficindlis  (Common  Eye-bright). — The  only 
British  species.  An  elegant  little  plant,  2 — 6 inches 
high,  with  deeply-cut  leaves  and  numerous  white  or 
purplish  Jlowers  variegated  with  yellow.  On  the  moun- 
tains and  near  the  sea,  the  stem  is  scarcely  branched, 
and  the  leaves  are  fleshy  i but  in  rich  soil  it  assumes  the 
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euphrasia  officinalis  ( Common  Eye-bright). 


habit  of  a minute  shrub.  An  infusion  of  this  plant 
makes  a useful  eye-water. — FI.  July,  August.  Annua  . 


11.  Sibthorpia  ( Cornish  Money-wort). 

1 S.  Europcea  (Cornish  Money -wort),  the  only 
species.  An  elegant  little  plant,  clothing  the  banks  of 
springs  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Cornwall,  and 
occasionally  met  with  in  some  of  the  other  southern 
counties.  It  approaches  in  habit  UydrocotyU  vulgaris 
(Marsh  Penny-wort),  but  is  smaller,  and  has  downy, 
notched  leaves.  The  stems,  which  creep  along  the 
• cround  in  tangled  masses,  are  slender  and  thread-like  , 
the  leaves  small  and  of  a delicate  green ; the  flowers 
very  minute  and  of  a pale  flesh-colour.— M.  June— 
September.  Perennial. 
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siBTTirfRPTA  F.UROP/EA  ( Cornish  Money-wort), 


12.  Veronica  (Sjoeedwell). 

* Flowers  in  terminal  spikes  or  clusters. 

1.  V.  serpyllifolia  (Thyme-leaved  Speedwell).—  Leaves  * 
egg-shaped,  or  elliptical,  slightly  notched,  smooth  ; 
capsules  inversely  heart-shaped,  with  a long  style.— 
Waste  ground,  common.  A small  plant,  with  prostrate, 
or  slightly  ascending  stems,  and  several  many-flowered 
spikes  of  very  light  blue  flowers,  striped  with  dark  blue 
veins  A variety  occurs,  high  up  in  the  mountains, 
which  might  easily  he  mistaken  for  a distinct  species  ; 
but  on  examination  it  will  he  found  to  differ  only  hi  the 
superior  size  of  the  flowers. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 

V.  aivensis  (Wall  Speedwell). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  crenate,  stalked ; bracts  sessile, 
longer  than  the  flowers. -Walls  and  fields,  common, 
v Iso  a small  plant  with  inconspicuous,  light  blue  flowers, 
which  are  almost  concealed  among  the  upper  leaves  or 
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bracts.  The  whole  plant  is  downy,  and  very  frequently 
covered  with  dust. — FI.  April — September.  Annual. 

* To  this  group  belong  V.  spicdta  (Spiked  Speed- 
well), found  on  chalky  pastures,  about  Newmarket  and 
Bury  : V.  alpina  (Alpine  Speedwell),  a rare  species, 
found  only  near  the  summits  of  the  Highland  moun- 
tains, distinguished  from  V.  serpyllifolia  by  the  deeper 
blue  of  its  flowers , and  by  its  very  short  style : V.  saxdtilis 
(Blue  Rock  Speedwell),  also  a rare  mountainous  species, 
with  slender,  woody  stems,  large  brilliant  blue  flowers, 
and  egg-shaped  capsules  : V.  fniticulosa  (Flesh-coloured 
Speedwell),  found  only  on  two  of  the  Scotch  mountains  : 
V.  triphyllos , also  a rare  species,  growing  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  distinguished  by  its  fingered  leaves,  and  dark 
blue  flowers  : and  V.  verna  (Vernal  Speedwell),  another 
rare  species  found  only  in  Suffolk ; it  approaches  1 . 
arvensis  in  habit,  but  has  pinnatifid  leaves. 


* * Clusters  axillary. 


3.  V.  Chamaedrys  (Germander  Speedwell). — Stem  with 
two  hairy  opposite  lines  ; leaves  sessile,  deeply  serrated ; 
clusters  very  long;  capsule  shorter  than  the  calyx.— 
Hedge-banks,  abundant.  A well-known  plant,  which, 
under  the  popular  names  of  Blue  Speedivell  and  Bird  s- 
eye,  is  a favourite  with  every  one.  No  one  can  have 
walked  in  the  country  in  Spring  without  admiring  its 
cheerful  bright  blue  flowers,  but  few  perhaps  have 
remarked  the  singular  pair  of  hairy  lines,  which  traverse 
the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  shifting  from  side  to  side 
whenever  they  arrive  at  a fresh  pair  of  leaves.  It  is 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Forget-me-not.  II. 


May,  June.  Perennial. 

4.  V.  montdna  (Mountain  Speedwell). — Stem  hairy 
all  round  ; leaves  stalked  ; clusters  few-flowered ; capsule 
much  longer  than  the  calyx. — Woods,  common.  Ap- 
proaching the  last  in  habit,  but  well  distinguished  by 
the  above  characters,  and  by  its  smaller,  light  blue 
flowers. — FI.  May,  June.  1 erennial. 
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vf.riInica  chajeedrys  ( Germander  Speedwell),  v.  officinAlis  (Common 
Speedvjcll),  v.  scutellAta  ( Marsh  Speedwell),  and  v.  beccabunga 
( Urooklime ). 

5.  V.  officinalis  (Common  Speedwell). — Rough  with 
short  hairs ; stem  creeping ; leaves  elliptical,  serrated ; 
flowers  in  spikes. — Heaths  and  dry  pastures,  common. 
A hairy  plant  with  prostrate  stems  and  erect  spike-like 
clusters  of  blue  flowers ; varying  from  2 to  0 inches  in 
length,  according  to  soil.  The  leaves  are  astringent  and 
hitter,  and  are  sometimes  made  into  tea. — HI.  May — 
August.  Perennial. 

6.  V.  Beccabunga  (Brooklime).  — Smooth;  leaves 
elliptical,  blunt,  slightly  serrated;  clusters  opposite; 
stem,  rooting  at  the  base. — Brooks  and  ditches,  common. 
A succulent  plant  about  a foot  high,  with  rather  largo, 
smooth  leaves,  and  bright  blue  flowers,  abounding  in 
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situations  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Water-cresses  and 
Water- parsnep. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

7.  V.  Anagallis  (Water  Speedwell). — Smooth  ; leaven 
narrow,  tapering,  serrated;  clusters  opposite;  stern  erect. 
— Streams  and  ditches,  common.  Kesembling  the  last, 
but  distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  narrow  leaves,  erect 
growth,  and  small  flesh-coloured  flowers.  FI.  June — 
August.  Perennial. 

8.  V.  scutelldta  (Marsh  Speedwell). — Smooth  ; leaves 
linear,  slightly  toothed;  clusters  alternate;  fruit-stalks 
bent  back  ; capsules  of  2 flat  round  lobes. — Marshes, 
not  uncommon.  A weak  straggling  plant,  well  distin- 
guished by  its  very  narrow  leaves,  and  large  flat  cap- 
sules. Flowers  pale  pink. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

* * * Flowers  solitary,  axillary. 

9.  V.  heclerifol ia  (Ivy-leaved  Speedwell). — Leaves 
stalked,  5 — 7-lobed  ; sepals  heart-shaped,  fringed  ; cap- 
sule of  two  swollen  lobes. — A common  weed  everywhere, 
bearing  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  a pale  blue  flower,  the 
stalk  of  which  is  bent  back  when  in  fruit.  The  capsule  is 
composed  of  2 much  swollen  lobes,  each  of  which  con- 
tains 2 large  black  seeds. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual. 

10.  V.  agrestis  (Field  Speedwell). — Leaves  stalked, 
heart-shaped,  deeply  serrated ; sepals  oblong,  blunt  ; 
flower-stalks  as  long  as  the  leaves.  — A common  weed, 
"with  several  long  prostrate  stems  and  small  blue  flowers. 
The  capsule  is  composed  of  2 swollen,  keeled  lobes,  and 
each  cell  contains  about  6 seeds. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Annual. 

* Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  are  V.  polita , distin- 
guished by  its  small  leaves,  which  are  shorter  than  the 
flower-stalks  : and  Y.  Buxbaumii,  a stouter  plant,  with 
large  bright  blue  flowers,  and  sharply  keeled  capsules. 

13.  Verbascum  (Mullein). 

1.  V.  Tliapsus  (Great  Mullein). — Leaves  woolly  on 
both  sides,  running  down  the  stem ; stem  simple ; 
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flowers  in  dense  spikes. — Road-sides,  common.  A stout 
herbaceous  plant  2 — 5 feet  high,  remarkable  for  its  large 


VIHBASCUM  T.MJ-SUS  ( Great  Mullein ) 


flannel-like  leaves  and  club-shaped  spikes  of  yellow 
flowers.  I wo  of  the  5 stamens  are  longer  than  the  rest, 
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and  hairy,  the  remaining  three  are  smooth.  This  plant, 
together  with  Burdock  and  Fox-glove,  is  often  intro- 
duced by  painters  into  the  foreground  of  landscapes. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

2.  V.  nigrum  (Dark  Mullein). — Leaves  oblong,  heart- 
shaped,  stalked,  downy  on  both  sides,  especially  below ; 
jtoivers  in  dense  tufts  on  a long  crowded  spike. — Hedges 
and  road-sides,  hut  of  local  occurrence.  A handsome 
plant,  not  so  stout  as  the  preceding,  and  of  a darker 
hue.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  bright 
yellow,  and  the  stamens  are  covered  with  purple  ban’s. 

. — FI.  July — September.  Biennial. 

3.  V.  Blattdria  (Moth  Mullein). — Leaves  oblong,  em- 
bracing the  stem,  smooth  ; flowers  in  loose  tufts  on  a long 
interrupted  spike. — Banks,  rare,  except  in  the  A\  est  of 
England,  where  it  is  not  unfrequent.  A tall  and  some- 
what slender  plant,  with  shining,  cremate  leaves,  the  lowest 
of  which  are  often  lobed  at  the  base,  and  with  large, 
very  handsome,  yellow  flowers.  The  stamens  are  coveied 
with  purple  hairs. — FI.  July,  August.  Biennial. 

* V.  virgdtum  (Primrose-leaved  Mullein),  which  is 
allied  to  the  preceding,  has  the  lower  leaves  downy ; 
rare  : V.  Lychnitis  has  small  cream-coloured  flowers, 

and  is  chiefly  found  on  a chalky  soil : and  V.  floccosum 
is  remarkable  for  the  mealy  down  which  clothes  both 
sides  of  its  leaves ; it  is  found  principally  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk, 


Oho.  LXII.— LABIATE.— Labiate  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  regular,  or  2-lipped  ; corolla  irregular 
mostly  2-lipped  {labiate),  the  lower  lip  largest,  and 
3-lobed  ; stamens  4,  2 longer  than  the  others,  or  some- 
times wanting  ; ovary  deeply  4-lobcd  ; style  1 : stigma 
2-cleft  • fruit  of  4 seeds,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  within 
a distinct  shell  or  rind.— A large  and  strongly-marked 
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natural  order,  comprising  upwards  of  2,000  species, 
which  agree  in  having  square  stems,  opposite  leaves, 
labiate,  or  2-lipped  flowers,  and  a 4-lobed  ovary  with  a 
single  style  arising  from  the  base  of  the  lobes.  They 
are  most  abundant  in  temperate  climates,  and  are  re- 
markable for  not  possessing  injurious  properties  in  any 
single  instance.  Many  are  fragrant  and  aromatic : 
Patchouli  is  a favourite  perfume,  both  in  its  natural 
state  and  when  distilled.  Lavender  contains  a fragrant 
volatile  oil,  which  is  valued  both  for  its  fragrance,  and 
as  a medicine  for  its  stimulant  properties.  Several 
kinds  of  mint,  as  Peppermint  jmcl  Pennyroyal,  are  much 
used  in  medicine.  Spear-mint,  Basil,  Thyme,  Marjoram, 
Savory,  and  Sage,  are  commonly  used  as  pot-herbs,  fur- 
nishing both  agreeable  and  wholesome  condiments. 
Horehound,  Ground-Ivy,  and  Balm,  are  in  rural  dis- 
tricts popular  remedies  for  chest  complaints.  Rosemary 
is  remarkable  for  its  undoubted  power  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  the  hair,  and  curing  baldness,  and  is  the 
active  ingredient  in  most  good  pomatums  ; an  infusion 
of  it  prevents  the  hair  from  uncurling  in  damp  weather ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  plants  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Hungary  water,  and  Eau  cle  Cologne.  The  admired 
flavour  of  Narbonne  honey  is  ascribed  to  the  bees  feed- 
ing on  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  as  that  of  the  honey  of 
Hymettus  is  indebted  for  its  flavour  to  Wild  Thyme. 
Several  species  of  Sage  ( Salvia ) are  also  cultivated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

* Stamens  2. 

1.  Lycopus  (Gipsy-wort). — Calyx  5-toothed  ; corolla 

4-cleft,  nearly  regular.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a Wolf’ s-foot,  from  a fancied  resemblance  in  the 
leaves.)  . 

2.  Salvia  (Sage). — Calyx  2-lipped ; corolla  gaping  ; 
filaments  forked.  (Name  from  the  Latin  salveo,  to  bo 
well,  from  the  healing  properties  of  the  genus.) 
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**  Stamens  4. 

t Corolla  nearly  regular,  its  tube  scarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

3.  Mentha  (Mint). — Calyx  equal,  5-toothed  ; corolla 
4-cleft,  with  a very  short  tube.  (Name,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant.) 

ft  Corolla  2-lipped,  lips  nearly  equal  in  length. 

4.  Thymus  (Thyme). — Calyx  2-lipped,  10 — 13-rib- 
bed,  the  throat  hairy ; corolla  with  the  upper  lip 
notched,  the  lower  3-cleffc  ; Jlowers  in  heads,  or  whorls. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

5.  Origanum  (Marjoram). — Calyx  5-tootlied,  10 — 13- 
ribbed,  the  throat  hairy  ; Jlowers  in  spikes,  which  are 
imbricated  with  bracts.  (Marne  from  the  Greek  oros,  a 
mountain,  and  ganos,  joy,  from  the  favourite  station  of 
the  family.) 

Iff  Corolla  with  the  upper  lip  very  short,  or  wanting. 

6.  Ajuga  (Bugle). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla  with  a long 
tube,  the  upper  lip  very  short,  lower  3-cleft.  (Marne  said 
to  be  corrupted  from  the  Latin  Abiga,  an  allied  plant.) 

7.  Teucrium  (Germander). — Calyx  5-cleft ; corolla 
with  the  upper  lip  deeply  2-cleft,  lower  3-cleft.  (Maine 
from  Teucer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  it 
in  medicine.) 

ttff  Corolla  2-lipped,  lips  unequal  ; calyx  5 -toothed  / 
stamens  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

o.  Ballota  (Black  Horeliound).— Calyx  funnel- 
shaped,  with  5 sharp  equal  teeth  ; corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  erect,  concave  ; lower  3-lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  largest,  heart-shaped;  two  front  stamens  the  longest. 
(Marne  in  Greek  signifying  rejected,  from  the  offensive 
smell  of  the  plant.)  • 

9.  Leo m'r us  (Motherwort). — Calyx  with  o prickly 
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teeth  ; corolla  with  the  upper  lip  nearly  fiat,  very  hairy 
above ; anthers  sprinkled  with  hard,  shining  dote ; 
two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek  signify- 
ing a Lion's  tail,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the 
plant.) 

10.  Galeobdolon  (Weasel-snout). — Calyx  with  5 ribs, 
and  as  many  nearly  equal  teeth ; corolla  with  the 
upper  lip  arched,  entire ; lower  in  3 nearly  equal  acute 
lobes  ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  that  the  plant  has  the  smell  of  a weasel.) 

11.  Galeofsis  (Hemp-nettle). — Calyx  hell-shaped, 
with  5 prickly  teeth ; corolla  with  an  inflated  throat ; 
upper  lip  arched,  lower  3-lobed,  with  2 teeth  on  its 
upper  side  ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in 
Greek  denoting  that  the  flower  bears  some  resemblance 
to  a weasel.) 

12.  Lamium  (Dead-nettle). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  with 
10  ribs,  and  5 teeth;  corolla  with  an  inflated  tube; 
upper  lip  arched,  lower  2-cleft,  with  1 or  2 teeth  at  the 
base  on  each  side ; two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  laimos,  a throat,  from  the  shape  of  the 
flower.) 

13.  Betonica  (Betony). — Calyx  egg-shaped,  with  10 
ribs,  and  5 sharp  teeth  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than 
the  calyx ; upper  lip  slightly  arched,  lower  flat,  of  3 
unequal  lobes;  two  front  stamens  the  longest.  (“Name 
altered  from  Bentonic,  in  Celtic  ; ben  meaning  head,  and 
ton,  good,  or  tonic.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

14.  Stachys  (Woundwort). — Calyx  tubular,  bell- 
shaped, with  10  ribs,  and  5 equal  teeth  ; tube  of  the 
corolla  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  arched,  loiver 
3-lobed,  the  side  lobes  bent  back  before  withering  ; two 
front  stamens  the  longest.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
a bunch,  from  the  mode  of  flowering.) 

15.  Nki’ETA  (Cat-mint,  Ground  Ivy). --Calyx  tubuUr, 
oblique,  5-toothcd  ; tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx  ; upper  lip  flat,  notched,  lower  3-lobcd,  two  front 
stamens  the  shortest.  (Name  of  doubtful  oi  igiu.) 
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+++++  Corolla  2-lipped,  lips  unequal ; calyx  5 — 10- 
toothed  ; stamens  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

16.  Marrubium  (White  Horehound). — Calyx  with 
5 or  10  teeth,  the  throat  hairy;  tube  of  the  corolla 
longer  than  the  calyx  ; upper  lip  straight,  very  narrow, 
deeply  2-cleft,  lower  3-lobed.  (Name  of  doubtful 
origin. ) 

ttt  t'tt  Corolla  2-lipped,  the  lips  unequal ; calyx 
2-lipped. 

17.  Calamintha  (Calaniint,  Wild  Basil,  Basil  Thyme). 
— Calyx  1 3-nerved,  tubular,  swollen  underneath ; upper 
lip  3-cleft ; lower  2-cleft,  throat  mostly  hairy ; t ube  of 
the  corolla  straight ; upper  lip  nearly  plane,  lower 
spreading,  3-cleft.  (Name,  the  Greek  name  of  some 
allied  plant.) 

18.  Melittis  (Wild  Balm). — Cambell-shaped,  much 
wider  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  variously  lobed  ; 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  nearly  flat,  entire,  lower  with  3 
rounded,  nearly  equal  lobes.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
mdilta,  a bee,  from  the  quantity  of  honey  contained  in 
the  tube.) 

19.  Prunella  (Self-heal). — Calyx  flattened,  and 
closed  when  in  fruit;  filaments  2 -forked.  (Name  from 
a German  word  for  the  quinsy,  for  which  complaint  it 
was  considered  a specific.) 

20.  Scutellaria  (Skull-cap.) — Upper  lip  of  the 
calyx  bulged  outward  about  the  middle,  and  finally 
closing  down  like  a lid  over  the  fruit ; tube  of  the 
corolla  much  larger  than  the  calyx.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  scutella,  a little  cup,  which  the  calyx  somewhat 
resembles.) 


1.  Lycopus  ( Gipsy-wort ). 

1.  L.  Europceus  (Common  Gipsy-wort). — The  only 
British  species. — On  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches, 
frequent.  An  aquatic  plant,  with  erect,  scarcely  branched 
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stems,  2 feet  high,  deeply  cut,  pointed,  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  pale,  flesh-coloured  flowers,  growing  in  crowded 


lycopus  EJRoPiEus  (Common  Gipsy-wort). 


whorls  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.— FI.  July, 
August.  Perennial. 
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salvia  verbenAca  [Clary,  or  Wild  Sage). 

2.  Salvia  ( Sage \ 

1.  S.  Verbendca  (Clary,  or  Wild -Sage). — Leaves  ob- 
long, blunt,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  wavy  at  the  edge, 
and  crenate ; corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. — 
Dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  or  on  a chalky 
soil.  An  aromatic  herbaceous  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
rendered  conspicuous  by  its  long  spikes  of  purple-blue 
flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the 
corolla.  The  leaves  are  few,  and  much  wrinkled,  and 
at  the  hase  of  each  flower  are  2 heart-shaped,  fringed, 
acute  bracts. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 
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* S.  pratensis  (Meadow  Clary),  which  is  not  consi- 
dered a native  plant,  occurs  in  Kent,  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  corolla  being  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 


Kt.'TIu  AWATICA.  ( //niry  Mini). 


3.  Mentha  {Mint). 

1.  M.  sylvestris  (Ilorse  Mint). — Leaves  egg-shaped, 
tapering  to  a point,  serrated,  downy,  hoary  beneath  ; 
flowers  in  a thick  cylindrical  spike;  bracts  awl-shaped  ; 
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calyx  very  hairy. — Damp  Avaste  ground,  frequent.  A 
strong-scented  plant,  usgally  growing  in  masses,  with 
downy  foliage  very  white  beneath,  and  rather  slender 
spikes  of  lilac  flowers,  which  are  often  interrupted  below. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Perennial 

2.  M.  rotundifolia  (Pound-leaved  Mint).  — Leave » 
sessile,  broadly  elliptical,  blunt,  much  wrinkled,  nearly 
smooth  above,  shaggy  beneath  ; flowers  in  dense,  cylin- 
drical spikes.— Waste  ground,  not  common.  The  spikes 
in  this  species  are  more  slender  than  in  the  last,  the 
stem  is  somewhat  woody,  and  the  leaves  are  much 
wrinkled  and  remarkably  blunt ; the  scent  is  strong  and 
aromatic,  but  scarcely  agreeable. — FI.  August,  Septem- 
ber. Perennial. 

3.  M.  aqudtica  (ITairy  Mint). — Leaves  stalked,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated,  downy  ; flowers  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem  in  dense  whorls,  the  highest  whorls  forming  a 
head. — Banks  of  rivers  and  marshes,  abundant.  The 
commonest  of  the  mints,  1 — 2 feet  high,  growing  in 
extensive  masses  in  wet  places,  and  well  distinguished 
by  its  downy  foliage,  and  whorls  of  lilac  flowers,  Avhich, 
towards  the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  crowded  into  heads  ; 
the  scent  is  strong  and  unpleasant. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Perennial. 

4.  M.  arvensis  (Corn  Mint). — Leaves  stalked,  egg- 
shaped,  serrated,  hairy ; flowers  in  dense,  distant  whorls ; 
calyx  bell-shaped. — Corn-fields,  common.  A branched, 
downy  plant,  6 — 12  inches  high,  with  whorls  of  small 
lilac  flowers,  and  a strong  unpleasant  smell. — FI.  Aug., 
September.  Perennial. 

5.  M.  Pulegium  (Penny- royal). — Stem  prostrate  ; 
leaves  egg-shaped,  nearly  smooth  ; flowers  in  distant 
whorls  ; calyx  downy,  its  mouth  closed  with  hairs. — 
Wet  heathy  places,  not  common.  The  smallest  of  the 
family,  and  very  different  in  habit  from  any  of  the 
others  ; the  stems  are  prostrate,  the  flowers  purple,  and 
the  whole  plant  of  an  agreeable  perfume  and  flavour. 
It  is  commonly  cultivated  in  cottage  gardens  for  the 
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sake  of  being  made  into  tea,  which  is  a favourite  remedy 
for  cqjds. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  and  varieties  of  Mint  are 
described  by  botanists,  some  of  which  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  the  preceding ; others,  such  as  Pepper-Mint, 
Spear-Mint,  and  Bergamot-Mint,  are  not  really  wild] 
but  have  escaped  from  cultivation. 


thymus  seiwyllum  ( mill  Thyme) 


4.'  Tiiymds  {Thyme). 

T.  Serpyllum  (Wild  Thyme).— The  only  British 
species.  l)iy  heathy  places,  common.  A well-known 
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and  favourite  little  plant,  with  woody  steins,  small 
fringed  leaves,  and  heads  of  purple  flowers.  The  whole 
plant  diffuses  a fragrant,  aromatic  perfume,  which,  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  is  perceptible  at  some  distance. 


ohIoanum  vulgArS  [Common  Marjoram''. 


5.  Origanum  [Marjoram). 

1.  0.  vulgar e (Common  Marjoram). — lhe  only  British 
species. — Dry  bushy  places,  especially  on  chalk  or  lime- 
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stone,  frequent.  Growing  about  a foot  high,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  its  egg-shaped  downy  leaves,  and  heads  of 
purple  flowers,  which  are  crowded  into  the  form  of  a 
cyme.  The  bracts  are  longer  than  the  flowers,  and 
tinged  of  the  same  colour,  both  being,  while  the  plant 
is  in  bud,  of  a deep  red  hue.  The  whole  plant  is  fra- 
grant and  aromatic,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  as  a 
pot-herb. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


Ajuoa  reptans  [Common  BvgJe) 


6.  Ajuga  (Bugle). 

1.  A.  reptans  (Common  Bugle). — Stem  erect,  with 
creeping  scions  at  the  base ; lower  leaves  stalked,  upper 
sessile  ; flowers  whorled,  crowded  into  a spike. — Moist 
meadows  and  woods,  eommon.  Well  marked  by  its 
solitary  tapering  flower-stalk,  G — lJ  inches  high,  and 
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creeping  scions.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  the  upper 
leaves,  or  bracts,  are  tinged  with  the  same  colour.  A 
white  variety  is  sometimes  found. — FI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

2.  A.  Chamcepitys  (Ground  Pine). — Stem  much 
branched,  spreading;  leaves  hairy,  deeply  3-cleft,  the 
segments  linear ; jloivers  solitary,  axillary. — Sandy 
fields,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  Surrey.  A tufted  herl>- 
aceous  plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  reddish-purple 
viscid  stems,  finely  cut  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers  spot- 
ted with  red.  Its  habit  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  preceding. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

* A.  pyramiddlis  (Pyramidal  Bugle)  is  a rare  High- 
land species,  distinguished  from  common  Bugle  by 
being  without  scions,  and  by  bearing  its  whorls  of  flowers 
crowded  into  4-sided  spikes. 

7.  Teucrium  ( Germander ). 

1.  T.  Scorodonia  (Wood-Germander,  Wood-Sage). — 
Stem  erect ; leaves  heart-shaped,  oblong,  stalked,  wrin- 
kled ; flowers  in  1 -sided,  spike-like  clusters. — A com- 
mon woodland  plant,  about  2 feet  high,  with  sage-like 
leaves,  and  several  1 -sided  clusters  of  small  greenish- 
yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter,  and  has 
been  used  as  a substitute  for  hops. — FI.  June — August. 
Perennial. 

* T.  Scurdium  (Water  Germander)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  in  marshy  places.  It  is  only  a few  inches  high, 
and  hears  its  flowers,  which  are  purple,  in  distant  whorls. 
This  plant  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
tonic,  and  a protection  against  infectious  diseases;  now, 
however,  it  is  scarcely  used  except  by  rustic  practitioners. 
T.  Chamcedrys  is  a doubtful  native,  and  is  also  rare  ; 
the  flowers  are  purple,  with  dark  lines,  large  and 
handsome,  and  grow  3 together  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  Several  other  species  arc  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens  as  ornamental  plants. 
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TKucniuM  scoRODdsiA  (Wood  Germander,  U'ood  Sage). 


8.  Ballota  ( Black  Ilorehound). 

\.  B.  Aigra  (Black  Ilorehound). — The  only  British 
species.  Waste  ground,  common.  A tall  bushy  plant, 
"ith  downy,  wrinkled,  cremate  leave. s,  and  numerous 
purple  Jloivei's.  Ihe  odour  of  the  whole  plant  is  pecu- 
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ball<5ta  kiqba  (Black  Horchound). 


liarly  strong  and  offensive. — FI.  July,  September.  Per- 

ennial. 


9.  Leonurus  (Motherwort). 

1.  L Cardxaca  (Common  Motherwort).  Die 


only 


British  species. — Hedges  and  waste  places,  not  common. 
Distinguished  from  all  other  British  plants  of  the  t rder 
by  its  leaves,  which  arc  deeply  cut  into  5 or  3 narrow , 
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pointed  segments,  and  by  the  prickly  calyx-teeth  of  its 
flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls.  When  not  in  flower  it 
resembles  Mugwort  ( Artemisia  vulgdris ) in  habit.  The 


LtOKdnus  cardIaca 


(Common  Motherwort). 


stems  are  2 — 3 feet  high,  branched,  principally  below; 
the  upper  leaves  are  very  narrow  and  entire  ; the  flowers 
light  purple. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 
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oalei3bdolon  lCteom  ( Yellow  Weasel-snout,  Archangel,  Yellow 
Dead-nettle). 

10.  Galeobdolon  ( Weasel -snout). 

1.  G.  luteum  (Yellow  Weasel-snout,  Archangel,  Yellow 
Dead-nettle). — The  only  species. — Damp  woods  and 
hedges ; not  unfrequent.  Resembling  in  habit  the 
common  White  Dead-nettle,  hut  rather  taller  ; the  leaves 
are  narrow  and  more  pointed  ; the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  whorls,  and  are  largo  and  handsome,  are  yellow, 
blotched  with  rod.  — FI.  May— July.  Perennial. 
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cui.eoi*sis  TETRAniT  ( Common  Hemp-nettle). 


11.  Galeopsis  ( IIemp-nettle ). 

1.  G.  Tetrdhit  (Common  Hemp-nettle). — Stern  bristly, 
swollen  below  the  joints  ; leaves  bristly,  serrated.— 
Cornfields,  common.  An  erect,  slender  plant,  2 feet 
n^h,  with  opposite  spreading  branches,  numerous 
whorls  of  flowers  which  are  variegated  with  light  pur- 
ple and  yellow,  and  sometimes  nearly  white.  The  stems 
arc  remarkably  swollen  beneath  every  pair  of  loaves, 
ami  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  rendered  conspicuous  by 
t ie  long  sharp  calyx-teeth. — M.  July — September. 
Annual. 
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2.  G.  Lddanum  (Red  Hemp-nettle). — Stem  and  leave* 
downy  with  soft  hair  ; stem  not  swollen  below  the 
joints. — Gravelly  and  sandy  fields  ; not  unfrequent.  Re- 
sembling the  last,  but  smaller.  The  flowers  are  pur- 
ple, mottled  with  crimson. — FI.  August — September. 
Annual. 

* G.  versicolor  (Large-flowered  Hemp-nettle)  is  a plant 
of  local  occurrence,  abundant  in  the  Highlands,  resem- 
bling G.  Tetrdhit  in  character ; the  flowers  are  large, 
yellow,  with  usually  a .broad  purple  spot  upon  the  lower 
lip ; G.  villdsa  (Downy  Hemp-nettle)  is  more  like 
G.  Lddanum,  the  leaves  being  soft  and  downy,  and  the 
stem  not  swollen  ; the  flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow. 


lAmiom  pcrpureu.m  (Purple  Dead-nettle). 

12.  LAmium  ( Dead-nettle ). 
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elegant  weed,  well  marked  by  its  large  puro  white  flowers 
and  black  stamens.  So  closely  does  the  foliage  of  this 
plant  resemble  that  of  the  Stinging  Nettle,  that  many 
persons  are  afraid  to  handle  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a Nettle 
in  flower.  The  flowers  of  the  latter,  however,  are  green, 
and  so  small,  that  they  would  be  passed  unnoticed  but 
for  their  growing  in  spiked  panicles  near  the  summit  of 
the  stem.  The  square  stem  of  the  Dead-nettle  is  enough 
to  distinguish  it  at  any  stage  of  its  growth. — FI.  all  the 
summer.  Perennial. 

2.  L.  purpiireum  (Purple  Dead-nettle). — Leaves  heart 
or  kidney-shaped,  blunt,  cremate,  stalked. — A common 
weed  in  cultivated  ground,  and  by  way-sides,  distin- 
guished by  the  purple  tinge  of  its  foliage,  crowded  upper 
leaves,  and  small  purple  Jlowers. — FI.  all  the  summer. 
Perennial. 

* Allied  to  L.  album  is  L.  maculdtum  (Spotted  Dead- 
nettle),  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  .each  with  a white 
blotch,  and  large  purple. flowers  : two  other  species  occur 
in  similar  situations  with  L.  purpureum,  and  also  re- 
semble it  in  habit ; namely,  L.  amplexicaule  (Henbit- 
nettle),  which  has  round,  deeply-cut  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  are  sessile  : L.  inclsum  (Cut-leaved  Dead-nettle), 
the  leaves  of  which  are  all  deeply  cut  and  stalked  ; both 
of  these  have  small  purple  flowers. 

13.  Betonica  ( Betony ). 

1.  B.  officindlis  (Wood  Betony). — The  only  British 
species. — A common  and  very  pretty  woodland  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  bearing  an  interrupted  head  or  spike 
of  light  purple  Jlowers  on  a long  and  slender  stem.  There 
are  always  2 or  3 pairs  of  oblong  eremite  sessile  leaves 
beneath  the  divisions  of  the  spike  ; the  lower  leaves  are 
all  stalked. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

14.  Stachys  ( Wound-wort). 

1.  S.  sylvdtica  (Hedge  Wound-wort). — Flowers  G in  a 
ivliorl  ; sterna  rect ; leaves  heart-shaped,  acute,  stalked. — 
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EETON.CA  OFFICINAL'S  (H'cOCl  DclOny). 

Woods  and  hedges,  common.  A branched  hairy  plant, 
2 — 3 feet  high,  with  numerous  whorls  of  dark  but  dull 
purple  flowers,  almost  forming  a spike.  There  are  rarely 
more  or  less  than  6 flowers  in  a whorl,  and  the  outline 
of  the  leaves  is  not  at  all  oblong.  When  in  seed  the 
calyx-teeth  are  rigid. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  paluslris  (March  Wound-wort). — F/owers  6 in  a 
whorl ; leaves  narrow-oblong,  heart-shaped  at  the  base, 
sessile. — Marshes,  common.  Taller  and  stouter  than  the 
last,  and  distinctly  marked  by  its  oblong  leaves  tapering 
to  a point,  and  light  purple  flowers.  — FI.  July — August. 
Perennial. 
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8TACHYS  sylvAtica  {llcdtje  Wound-wort). 

3.  -S.  arven&is  (Corn  "Wound-wort). — F Lowers  G in  a 
whorl ; stem  spreading ; leaves  heart-shaped,  ohtuse ; 
corolla  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. — Corn-fields, 
common.  A small  plant,  G — 8 inches  high,  occurring 
abundantly  as  a weed  in  cultivated  land ; distinguished 
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from  the  preceding  by  its  smaller  size,  and  from  the  other 
labiate  flowers  which  grow  in  such  situations,  by  its 
whorls  of  6 light  purple  flowers. — FI..  July — September. 
Annual. 


hlpeta  cataiua  (Cat  Mint). 
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* S.  ambigua  (Ambiguous  Wound- wort)  approaches 
S.  palustris,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  stalked 
leaves  ; it  is  of  local  occurrence,  but  it  is  said  to  be  abun- 
dant in  the  Highlands ; S.  Germdnica  (Downy  Wound- 
wort) is  a woolly  plant  having  many  flowered  whorls  ; it 
is  found  on  a chalky  soil  in  Oxfordshire,  Bedfordshire, 
and  Berkshire. 

15.  N£peta  ( Cat-mint , Ground  Ivy). 

1.  X.  Catdria  (Cat-mint).- — Stem  erect,  branched,  2 — 
3 feet  high,  white  with  mealy  down  • leaves  whitish 
beneath ; the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  whitish, 
dotted  with  crimson,  grow  in  dense  whorls,  which  towards 
the  summit  of  the  stem  are  so  close  as  almost  to  form  a 
spike. — Hedges  and  waste  ground,  not  common.  The 
whole  plant  has  a strong  aromatic  odour,  resembling 
Penny-royal,  and  peculiarly  grateful  to  cats,  whence  it 
derives  its  name. — PI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 


N&peta  ULEr  ikIma  (Ground  Ivy). 


K Iv 
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2.  N.  Glechoma  (Ground  Ivy). — Stem  trailing  ; flown 
3 or  4 together,  axillary. — Hedges  and  waste  ground, 
abundant.  A favourite  spring  flower,  with  creeping 
stems,  kidney-shaped,  crenate,  roughish  leaves,  and  bright 
purple-blue  flowers  which  grow  in  threes  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  The  whole  plant  has  a strong  aromatic-  odour, 
which,  though  scarcely  fragrant,  is  far  from  disagreeable. 
In  rural  districts  the  leaves  are  often  dried  and  made 
into  tea.  Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name 
of  Glechoma  hederacea. — PI.  April — June.  Perennial. 


marrCbium  vulgare  (If  hilc  HorchounJ). 


1G.  jMauuubium  ( White  Horehouml). 

1.  M.  vulgdre  (White  Horehound). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  ground,  not  common.  "Well  distin- 
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guished  by  its  bushy  stems  1 — 2 feet  high,  which  are 
covered  with  white  woolly  down,  by  its  wrinkled  leaves, 
and  its  dense  whorls  of  small  white  flowers,  of  which 
the  calyx-teeth  are  sharp  and  hooked.  The  whole  plant 
is  aromatic  and  bitter,  and  is  a common  remedy  for 
coughs. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 

17.  Calamintiia  (i Calamint , Basil  Thyme,  Wild  Basil). 

1.  C.  Jcincs  (Basil  Thyme).  — Stem  ascending, 
branched  ; leaves  oblong,  oh  short  stalks,  serrated, 
acute. — Dry  gravelly  places,  not  common. — A small 
bushy  herb  6 — 8 inches  high,  with  hairy,  egg-shaped 
leaves  and  purple  flowers,  which  grow  in  whorls  as  well 
as  at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  calyx  is  distinctly 


C.U.AMI.NTIU  officinalis  (Common  Ca/amiiiQ. 

i-  u.  2 
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2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  bulged  at  the  base.  Described 
by  some  botanists  under  the  name  of  A^cinos  vulffdris. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  C.  officinalis  (Common  Calamint). — Leaves  stalked, 
egg-shaped,  slightly  serrated  ; flowers  stalked,  in  forked 
axillary  cymes. — Way-sides  and  hedges,  not  uncommon. 
An  erect,  bushy  plant,  with  downy  stems  and  foliage, 
and  numerous,  light  purple  flowers,  which  have  small 
pointed  bracts  in  the  forks  of  their  stalks.  The  whole 
plant  has  a sweet  aromatic  flavour  and  makes  a pleasant 
tea. — FI.  July,  August. _ Perennial. 


CALiMfsmu  OLiNOPdDiUM  (Wild  Basil). 

3.  C.  Clinopddium  (Wild  Basil). — Calyx  scarce!} 
bulged  at  the  base  ; leaves  egg-shaped,  stalked  ; flowers 
in  crowded  compound  whorls.— Bushy  places,  frequent 
4 straggling  hairy  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  egg-shaped 
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leaves,  several  bristly  whorls  of  stalked,  purple  flowers, 
and  numerous,  long,  pointed  bracts. — Aromatic  and 
fragrant.  Described  by  some  botanists  under  the  name 
of  Clinopodium  vulgdre. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

* C.  Nepeta  (Lesser  Calamint)  is  a smaller  plant, 
with  leaves  which  are  more  strongly  serrated,  and  bears 
its  flowers  on  longer  stalks.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  dis- 
tinct from  C.  officinalis. 


milittis  meussopiivllum  (Wild  Halm). 


18.  Melittis  (Wild  Balm). 

1.  M.  Melissopkyllum  (Wild  Balm). — The  only  British 
species. — Woods  in  the  south  and  west  of  England. 
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A very  handsome  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  large, 
hairy,  serrated  leaves  and  conspicuous  white  fanners 
blotched  with  bright  .rose-colour.  Idle  foliage  while 
fresh  has  an  offensive  smell,  but  in  drying  acquires  the 
flavour  of  new  hay  or  Woodruff — FI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


19.  Prunella  ( Self-heal ). 

1.  P.  vulgaris  (Self-heal). — The  only  British  species. 
- — Pastures  and  waste  ground,  very  common.  A\  ell  dis- 
tinguished by  its  flattened  calyx  and  whorls  of  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  which  arc  collected  into  a head,  having 
a pair  of  leaves  at  the  base,  and  two  taper-pointed  bracts 
beneath  each  whorl. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

20.  Scutellaria  ( Skull-Cap ). 

1.  S.  galericuldta  (Greater  Skull-Cap). — Leaves  ob- 
long, tapering,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  notched ; 
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Scutellaria  major  ( Greater  &..u::-cap). 

flowers  in  pairs,  axillary. — Banks  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
frequent.  A handsome  plant,  12 — 18  inches  high, 
with  rather  large,  bright  blue  flowers,  the  tube  of  which 
is  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Soon  after  the  corolla 
lias  fallen  oft,  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  closes  on  the 
lower,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a capsule  with  a 
lid  ; when  the  seed  is  ripe  it  opens  again. — FI.  July 
— September.  Perennial. 

* >S.  minor  (Lesser  Skull-Cap)  is  a small  bushy  herb, 
4 0 inches  high,  with  egg-shaped  leaves,  of  which  the 

lower  ones  are  often  toothed  at  the  base  ; the  floivers 
are  small,  of  a dull  purple  colour  ; the  calyx  is  the  same 
as  in  the  last.  It  grows  in  hogs,  hut  is  not  common, 
except  in  the  West  of  Fngland. 
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Ord.  LXIIL— VERBENACEAL— Vervain  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  not  falling  off ; corolla  irregular,  with 
a long  tube  ; stamens  4 ; 2 longer  than  the  others,  rarely 
2 only  ; ovary  2-  or  4-celled  ; style  1 ; stigma  2-cleft ; 
seeds  2 or  4,  adhering  to  one  another. — A tribe  of  plants, 
closely  allied  to  the  Labidtae,  comprising  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants,  having  opposite  leaves,  and 
irregular  flowers,  which  usually  grow  in  spikes  or 
heads.  Many  are  aromatic  and  fragrant,  and  some  few 
are  employed  as  medicines,  but  are  not  highly  valued. 
Great  virtues  were,  in  ancient  times,  attributed  to  the 
common  Vervain,  insomuch  that  it  was  accounted  a holy 
plant,  and  was  used  to  sweep  the  tables  and  altars  of  the 
gods.  It  is  now  little  thought  of.  Aloysia  citriodura, 
formerly  called  Verbena  triphylla,  is  the  Lemon-plant  of 
gardens,  well  known  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of  its 
rough,  narrow  leaves.  Many  varieties  of  Verbena  are 
also  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  ornamental  flowers, 
which  for  brilliancy  of  colouring  are  scarcely  surpassed. 
But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  plant  in  this  Order  is 
the  Teak-tree  ( Tectoria  grandis ),  which  inhabits  the 
mountainous  parts  of  eastern  Asia.  The  trunk  of  this 
tree  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  its  leaves  are  twenty  inches  long  by  sixteen  broad. 
The  timber  abounds  in  particles  of  flint,  and  somewhat 
resembles  mahogany  in  colour,  but  is  lighter  and 
stronger.  Tor  ship-building  it  is  thought  to  be  superior 
to  Oak. 

1.  Verbena  (Vervain). — Calyx  5-cleft  ; corolla  un- 
equally 5-cleft ; stamens  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 


1.  Verbena  (Vervain). 

1.  V.  officindlis  (Common  Vervain). — The  only  British 
species. — Waste  ground,  common.  A slender  plant,  1 — - 
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vtrmiiSA  officinalis  ( Common  Vervain). 

2 feet  high,  with  hut  few  leaves,  which  are  roughish 
3-cleft,  or  simply  cut.  The  flowers,  which  are  very  small, 
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are  lilac,  and  grow  in  terminal  very  slender  spikes. — This 
plant  was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  ancients,  being 
used  in  sacrifices  and  at  other  religious  ceremonies.  The 
cidtivated  species  arc  showy  plants,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliant  colours  of  their  flowers.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  shoidd  be  planted  in  fine 
sand  during  autumn,  and  protected  during  winter,  Hew 
varieties  are  constantly  being  raised  from  seed. — FI. 
July.  August.  Perennial. 


Ora>.  LXIY. — LENTIBULAEIACEJE. — Butterwort 

Tribe. 

Calyx  divided,  not  falling  off ; corolla  irregular, 
2 dipped,  spurred  ; stamens  2,  sometimes  4,  2 long  and  2 
short ; ovary  1-celled  ; style  1,  very  short ; stigma  2- 
lipped,  the  lower  lip  smallest ; capsule  1-celled,  2-valved, 
many-seeded.— -Herbaceous  acjuatic  plants,  bearing  either 
undivided  leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root,  or 
compound  root-like  leaves,  with  numerous  small  bladders 
or  air-vessels.  There  are  but  four  genera  in  the  Order, 
two  of  which  contain  British  examples  : Butterwort 
( Pingidcula ),  small  plants  with  handsome  purple  flowers 
and  concave  leaves,  of  a texture  which  resembles  greasy 
parchment;  and  Bladderwort  ( Utricalana ),  submersed 
plants  with  finely  divided  leaves,  bearing  minute  blad- 
ders, and  yellow  flowers,  which  rise  above  the  surface  ot 
the  water  to  open.  “ Pingidcula  vulgaris  (Common  But- 
terwort) has  the  property  of  giving  consistence  to  milk, 
and  of  preventing  its  separating  into  cither  whey  or 
cream.  Linnaeus  says  that  the  solid  milk  of  the  Lap- 
landers is  prepared  by  pouring  it,  warm  from  the  cow,  over 
a strainer  on  which  fresh  leaves  of  Pinguicula  have  been 
laid.  The  milk,  after  passing  among  them,  is  left  for  a 
day  or  two  to  stand,  until  it  begins  to  turn  sour ; it  throws 
up  no  cream,  but  becomes  compact  and  tenacious,  and 
most  delicious  in  taste.  It  is  not  necessary  that  fresh  leaves 
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should  ho  used  after  the  milk  is  once  turned  : on  the 
contrary,  a small  portion  ol  this  solid  milk  will  act  upon 
that  which  is  fresh,  in  the  manner  ol  yeast.’  — ( Linclley .) 

1.  PiNGoicuLA  (Butterwort). — Calyx  2-lipped,  upper 
lip  3-cleft,  lower  2-cleft ; corolla  gaping,  spurred. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  pinguis,  fat,  the  leaves  being 
greasy  to  the  touch.) 

2.  Utricularia  (Bladderwort). — Calyx  of  2 equal 
sepals ; corolla  personate,  spurred.  (Name  from  the 
Latin  Utriculus,  a little  bladder,  from  the  little  air- 
bladders  which  grow  among  the  leaves.) 

1.  Pjnguicula  ( Butterwort ). 

1.  P.  vulgaris  (Common  Butterwort). — Spur  tapering  ; 
segments  of  the  corolla  very  unequal,  entire. — Bogs  and 
heaths,  principally  in  the  North.  A singular  and  very 
beautiful  plant.  The  leaves,  which  spring  all  from  the 
roots,  have  the  edges  rolled  in ; they  are  of  a peculiar, 
parchment-like  hue,  and  have  a frosted  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  large,  purple,  very  handsome,  and  grow  in  a 
nodding  manner,  each  on  the  summit  of  a delicate  stem, 
3 — 4 inches  high,  which  springs  directly  from  the  root. 
The  root  is  fibrous,  and  has  a very  loose  hold  on  the  soft 
ground  in  which  it  grows. — PI.  June.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  Lusitdnica  (Pale  Butterwort). — Spur  cylindri- 
cal, obtuse,  curved  downwards  ; segments  of  the  corolla, 
nearly  equal ; leaves  and  jlower-slallcs  covered  with 
short  hairs. — Bogs  in  the  western  parts  of  England,  in 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland.  Of  the  same 
habit  as  the  last,  but  much  smaller.  The  leaves  are 
greenish  white,  and  veined  ; the  flowers  light  pink. — 
PI.  July — September.  Perennial. 

* P.  grandiflora  (Large-flowered  Butterwort)  is  a 
yet  more  beautiful  plant  than  P.  vulgaris.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  large,  very  irregular,  purple  corolla , the 
middle  segment  and  spur  of  which  are  notched  ; it  grows 
in  bogs  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  Ireland.  P. 
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alpina  (Alpine  Buttervvort)  is  about  the  size  of  P.  Lusi- 
tanica  ; the  flower-stalks  are  smooth,  and  the  flowers 
yellowish ; it  is  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  bogs  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

2.  Utricularia  (Bladderwort). 

1.  U.  vulgaris  (Common  Bladderwort). — Submersed. 
Leaves  divided  into  numerous  hair-like  segments,  and 
bearing  small  air-bladders  ; lips  of  tbe  corolla  about  equal 
in  length  ; spur  conical. — Pitches  and  deep  pools,  not 
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very  common.  Before  flowering,  the  stem  and  leaves 
float  in  the  water  by  help  of  the  minute  bladders, 


utriculAria  vulgaris  ( Common  liladdcrwort). 


which  are  then  filled  with  air  ; the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  clusters  of  G — 8 together,  are  large,  and  bright  yellow, 
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ami  are  raised  several  inches  out  of  the  water.  After 
flowering  the  bladders  become  tilled  with  water,  and  the 
whole  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom. — FI.  June,  July.  Per- 
ennial. 

* U.  minor  (Lesser  Bladderwort)  is  a rare  species, 
with  small  yellow  flowers , and  a short  blunt  spur  ; it  is 
most  frequent  in  Scotland  : U.  intermedia  (Intermediate 
Bladderwort)  is  also  a rare  species,  distinguished  from 
the  common  one  by  having  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
much  longer  than  the  lower,  and  by  bearing  its  air- 
bladders  on  branched  stalks  distinct  from  the  leaves. 


Ord.  LXAr. — P RiMUL ACE/E. — Primrose  Tribe. 

Calyx  5-cleft,  rarely  4-cleft  (in  Trientdlis  7-cleft), 
regular,  not  falling  off ; corolla  of  as  many  lobes  as  the 
calyx  (in  Glaux  wanting) ; stamens  equalling  in  number 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  to  them ; ovanj 
1 -celled ; style  1 ; stigma  capitate ; capsule  1 -celled, 
opening  with  valves  ; seeds  numerous,  attached  to  a 
central  column.— Herbaceous  plants,  mostly  of  humble 
growth,  inhabiting,  principally,  the  colder  regions  of  the 
. northern  hemisphere,  and  in  lower  latitudes  ascending 
to  the  coniines  of  perpetual  snow.  In  this  order  are 
found  several  of  our  most  favourite  British  plants.  The 
Primrose,  as  its  name  indicates  ( prima  rosa,  the  first 
rose),  is  the  most  welcome  harbinger  of  spring  ; the 
Cowslip  is  scarcely  less  prized  for  its  pastoral  associations 
than  for  its  elegance  and  fragrance  ; Pimpernel,  or  “ Poor 
man’s  weather-glass,”  is  as  trusty  a herald  of  summer 
weather  as  the  Primrose  of  spring.  Hor  is  it  only  as 
Floivers  of  the  Field  that  the  plants  of  this  tribe  arc 
valued.  The  Polyanthus  and  Auricula  equally  grace 
the  cottager’s  garden,  and  the  collections  of  the  florist ; 
and  several  species  of  Cyclamen  are  commonly  found  in 
conservatories.  Some  species  possess  active  medicinal 
properties  ; the  flowers  of  the  Cowslip  are  made  into  a 
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pleasant  soporific  wine  ; and  the  leaves  of  the  Auricula 
(. Primula  Auricula ) are  used  in  the  Alps  as  a remedy 
for  coughs.  The  dowers  of  Pimpernel  and  roots  of 
Cyclamen  are  acrid. 

1.  Primula  (Primrose). — Calyx  tubular,  5-clcft ; 
corolla  salver  or  funnel-shaped,  with  a long  cylindrical 
tube  j stamens  5,  enclosed  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla  ; 
capsule  5-valved  with  ten  teeth.  (Name  from  the  Latin 
primus,  first,  from  the  early  appearance  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  Hottonia  (Water  Violet). — Calyx  5-cleft  almost 
to  the  base  ; corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a short  tube  ; 
stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 teeth.  (Named  after 
Professor  Hotton,  of  Leyden.) 

3.  Cyclamen  (Sow-bread). — Calyx  bell-shaped,  cleft 
half  way  down  into  5 segments  ; corolla  wheel-shaped, 
the  lobes  reflexed ; stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 
teeth.  (Name  from  the  Greek  cyclos,  a circle,  either 
from  the  reflexed  lobes  of  the  corolla,  or  from  the  spiral 
form  of  the  fruit-stalks.) 

4.  Anagallis  (Pimpernel). — Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  5,  hairy  ; capsule 
splitting  all  round.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  that  the 
plant  excites  pleasure.) 

5.  Lysimachia  (Loosestrife).—  Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  5,  not  hairy  ; cap- 
sule opening  by  valves.  (Name  in  Greek  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  English  name.) 

6.  Centuncolus  (Chaffweed). — Calyx  5-cleft  to  the 
base  ; corolla  with  an  inflated  tube  ; stamens  4 ; capsule 
splitting  all  round.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymology.) 

7.  TrientAlis  (Chickweed  Winter-green). — Calyx 
7-cleft  to  the  base ; corolla  wheel-shaped  ; stamens  7 ; 
capsule  opening  with  valves.  (Name  of  doubtful  etymo- 
logy.) 

8.  Glaux  (Sea-milkwort).— Calyx  0 ; corolla  bell- 
shaped, 5-lobcd  ; stamens  5 ; capsule  5-valved,  with  5 — 
10  seeds.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  the  sea-green 
t'-oloiir  of  the  foliage. ) 
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9.  Samolus  (Brookweed). — Calyx  5-cleft,  adhering 
to  the  lower  half  of  the  capsule,  not  falling  off ; corolla 
salver-shaped,  with  5 scales  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ; 
stamens  5 ; capsule  opening  with  5 reflexed  teeth. 


PRIMULA  VOI.OARJS  (rrimwst), 
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(“  Named,  some  say,  from  tlie  Island  of  Samos,  where 
Yalerandus,  a botanist  of  the  16th  century,  gathered  our 
Samolus  Valerandi.” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

1.  Primula  ( Primrose ). 

1.  I',  vulydris  (Primrose). — Flowers  eacli  on  a separate 
stalk  ; leaves  oblong,  egg-shaped. — Banks  and  woods, 
abundant.  Among  the  most  welcome  of  spring  flowers, 
and  too  well  known  to  need  any  description.  The 
colour  of  the  flower  is  so  peculiar  as  to  have  a name 
of  its  own ; artists  maintain  that  primrose-colour  is  a 
delicate  green  ; white,  purple,  and  lilac  varieties  are  not 
uncommon. — FI.  March— May.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  elatior  (Oxlip). — Floivers  in  a stalked  umbel, 
salver-shaped ; calyx  tubular ; leaves  egg-shaped,  con- 
tracted below  the  middle. — W oods  and  pastures,  not 
common.  Distinguished  from  the  Primrose  by  its  um- 
bellate yellow  flowers,  and  by  its  leaves,  which  become 
suddenly  broader  above  the  middle,  and  from  the  Cowslip 
by  its  tubular,  not  bell-shaped  calyx,  and  flat,  not  con- 
cave corolla. — FI.  April,  May.  Perennial. 

3.  P.  vems  (Cowslip,  Paigle). — Floivers  in  a stalked 
umbel,  drooping,  funnel-shaped ; calyx  bell-shaped ; leaves 
egg-shaped,  contracted  below  the  middle.  — Pastures, 
common.  Among  the  many  pleasing  purposes  to  which 
these  favourite  flowers  are  applied  by  children,  none  is 
prettier  than  that  ot  making  ( 'owslip  Balls.  The  method, 
which  may  not  be  known  to  all  my  readers,  is  as  follows  : 
— ihe  umbels  are  picked  off  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
top  of  the  main  stalk,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  are  made 
to  hang  across  a string  stretched  between  the  backs  of 
two  chairs.  The  flowers  are  then  carefully  pressed 
together,  and  the  string  is  tied  tightly  so  as  to  collect 
them  into  a ball.  Cure  should  be  taken  to  choose  such 
heads  or  umbels  only  as  have  all  the  flowers  open,  or 
the  surface  of  the  ball  will  be  uneven.— FI.  April,  May. 
Perennial. 
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* P.  farinosa  (Bird’s-eye  Primrose)  is  found  in 
mountainous  pastures  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
South  of  Scotland  ; its  leaves  are  thickly  covered  with 
a powdery  meal,  and  the  flowers  are  purple  with  a yellow 
eye  : P.  scotica  (Scottish  Primrose)  is  a rare  species, 
growing  in  the  Orkneys,  and  in  a few  places  in  the  North 
of  Scotland ; it  resembles  the  last,  but  is  smaller.  All 
the  varieties  of  Primrose,  Cowslip,  and  Auricula,  may 
be  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn. 
New  varieties  are  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  leaf-mould,  and  pricked  out 
into  beds  when  large  enough. 


2.  Bottom  a ( Water  Violet). 

1.  II.  jialustris  (Water  Violet). — The  only  British 
species.— -Ponds  and  ditches,  common.  An  aquatic 
plant,  with  finely  divided,  submersed  leaves ; flowers 
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large,  handsome,  pink  and  yellow,  arranged  in  whorls 
around  a leafless  stalk,  which  rises  several  inches  out 
of  the  water. 

3.  Cyclamen  ( Sow-bread ). 

1.  C.  liederafolium  (Ivy-leaved  Sow-bread). — Ihe 
only  species  found  in  Britain,  and  probably  not  a 
native. — Remarkable  for  its  globular,  brown  root,  and. 
.nodding  llesh-coloured  flowers,  the  lobes  ol  which  arc 
bent  back.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  flower  stalk  curl., 
spirally,  and  buries  'it  in  the  earth.  The  root  is  in- 
tensely acrid. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 


anag alliS  ArtvEN3is  ( Scarlet  Pimpernel)  ami  a.  tenella  'Bui  1 in  i 

4.  Anagallis  (Pimpernel). 


1 A.  arvensis  (Scarlet  Pimpernel).—  Leaves  egg- 
shaped,  dotted  beneath,  sessile  ; ?^nfe  crenate.-Udti- 
Vated  ground,  abundant.  A prettv  > . 1 T ' ' , 

bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  expand  only  in  fine  weather, 
and  have  consequently  gained  tor  the  plant  the  -*a:  - 
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Poor  mans  weather-glass.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
occasionally  varies  to  flesh-coloured,  or  white  with  a red 
eye.  A bright  blue  variety,  which  some  botanists  con- 
sider a distinct  species,  is  more  unfrequent. — PI.  June, 
July.  Annual. 

2.  A.  tenella  (Bog  Pimpernel). — Stem  creeping ; leaves 
roundish,  stalked,  shorter  than  the  flower-stalks. — Boggy 
ground  and  sides  of  rivulets,  common.  A beautiful 
little  plant  with  slender  stems  4 — 6 inches  long,  small 
leaves  which  are  arranged  in  opposite  pairs,  and  erect 
rose-coloured  flowers,  larger  than  those  of  the  Scarlet 
Pimpernel,  and  more  frequently  having  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  erect  than  expanded. 


IAHIMACH1A  NUMMULAR1A  ( Moiiey-lCOrt 
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5.  Lysimachia  (Loosestrife). 

1.  L.  Nummularia  (Money-wort,  Herb-twopence). — 
Stem  creeping  ; lea  ves  roundish,  slightly  stalked  ; flowers 
solitary,  axillary. — Banks  of  rivers  and  damp  woods, 
common.  A very  pretty  plant,  well  marked  by  its 
opposite,  shining  leaves,  and  large,  yellow  flowers.  The 
stems  often  grow  a foot  or  more  in  length,  and  hang 
from  the  banks  of  rivers  in  a very  graceful  way.  This 
plant  is  much  used  to  ornament  artificial  rockeries. — FI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 


lysimachia  NEMOitUM  (Wood  Loosestrife , Yellow  Pimpernel). 

2.  L.  nemorum  (Wood  Loosestrife,  Yellow  1 impernel). 
— Stem  spreading ; leaves  egg-shaped,  acute  : flowers 
solitary,  axillary. — Woods,  common.  Approaching  the 
Scarlet  Pimpernel  in  habit,  but  somewhat  larger  ; the 
flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  very  pretty.  FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

3.  L.  vulgaris  (Great  Yellow  Loosestrife).  Stem  erect, 

branched  ; leaves  tapering  to  a point,  opposite,  or  3 4 

in  a whorl ; flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  Banks  of 
rivers,  common.  Very  different  in  habit  from  either 
of  the  preceding,  growing  quite  erect,  2 — 3 feet  high, 
with  terminal  panicles  of  rather  large,  yellow  flowers. 

FI.  July.  Perennial. 
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* L.  thyrsijlora  (Tufted  Loosestrife)  resembles  /,. 
vulgaris  in  habit,  but  bears  its  dowers,  which  are  small 
and  yellow,  in  numerous,  dense  clusters  ; it  grows  in 
marshes  in  Scotland  and  the  North  ot  England,  but  is 
rare. 


6.  Centi'  xculus  ( Chaffweed ). 

1.  C.  minimus  (Chaffweed). — The  only  British  species. 
— One  of  the  smallest  among  British  plants,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  height,  and  often  much  less.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  Pimpernel , and  at  the  first  glance 
might  be  mistaken  for  a stunted  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon species.  The  leaves  are  egg-shaped,  acute ; the 
flowers  sessile,  axillary.  It  is  sometimes  branched,  but 
very  frequently  consists  of  a single  stem,  6 or  8 leaves, 
and  as  many  inconspicuous  flowers. — It  grows  in  damp, 
gravelly  places,  especially  where  water  has  stood  during 
winter.  — FI.  June — August.  Annual. 

7.  Trientalis  ( duckweed  Winter-green). 

1.  T.  Eur opera  (European  duckweed  Winter-green). 
— The  only  British  species,  and  the  only  British  plant 
belonging  to  the  Linmean  Class,  Heptane! ria. — -Abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
. occasionally  found  in  the  North  of  England.  A pretty 
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plant,  with  ail  unbranched  stem  4 — 6 inches  high,  bear- 
ing a few  large  leaves  near  its  summit,  and  one  or 
more  delicate  white  flowers,  each  on  a slender  stalk. 
The  number  of  stamens  varies  from  7 — 9. — FI.  June. 
Perennial 


glaux  marItima  ( Sea  Milk-u'ort). 


8.  Glaux  (Sea-Milkwort). 

1.  G.  mantima  (Sea-Milkwort).— The  only  species.  — 
Sea  shore  and  salt  marshes,  common.  A fleshy,  marine 
plant  3 — 0 niches  high,  growing  in  thick  patches,  with 
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numerous  egg-shaped,  glaucous  leaves,  and  axillary  pink 
flowers,  which  are  destitute  of  calyx . In  habit  it  resem- 
bles Ifonchnya  peploules. — FI.  June— August.  Peren- 

nial. 


hAmoi.us  valeiundi  (Brookweed). 
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9.  Samoi.us  (Brookivecd). 

1.  S.  Valerancli  (Brookweed). — The  only  British 
species. — Watery  places,  common,  and,  like  many  other 
aquatic  plants,  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  Africa, 
America,  and  New  South  Wales.  A smooth,  pale  green, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  blunt,  fleshy  leaves,  and  one  or 
more  terminal  clusters  of  very  small  white  flowers,  which, 
in  their  early  stage,  are  crowded,  but  finally  become 
distant,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  habit  of  the 
Cruciform  Tribe. — -FI.  July — September.  Annual. 

Ord.  LXYI. — PLUMB  AG  I X AGILE. — Thrift  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  plaited,  chaffy,  not  falling  off,  often 
coloured  ; corolla  5-cleft  nearly  to  the  base  ; stamens  5 
opposite  the  petals,  ovary  of  5 carpels,  1-celled  ; styles 
5 ; fruit  1 -seeded. — Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  with  undivided,  fleshy  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a 
thin  texture,  approaching  that  usually  called  Everlast- 
ing, collected  into  heads  or  growing  in  panicles.  They 
inhabit  salt  marshes  and  the  sea  shore  of  most  temperate 
regions,  and  some  are  also  found  in  mountainous  districts. 
Their  properties  are  various, — some  are  tonic,  some  in- 
tensely acrid,  and  many  contain  iodine.  The  root  of 
Sldtice  Caroliniana  is  oneof  the  most  powerful  astringents 
known ; several  species  of  Plumbdyo  are  so  acrid  that 
the  fresh  root  is  used  to  raise  blisters.  Thrift  {Armeria) 
and  several  kinds  of  Sea-Lavender  (Stdtice)  grow  on  the 
sea  shores  of  Britain,  and  are  very  pretty  plants.  Other 
species  are  cultivated  in  gardens  and  conservatories,  to 
which  they  are  highly  ornamental.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  plants  of  this  order,  like  many  other  marine 
plants,  when  growing  at  a distance  from  the  sea,  lose 
the  peculiar  salts  which  they  contain  in  their  natural 
localities.  Thrift,  for  example,  as  a marine  plant  con- 
tains iodine  and  soda,  but  as  a mountain  or  garden 
plant,  exchanges  these  two  salts  for  potash. 

1.  Armeria  (Thrift).  Flowers  in  heads  ; styles  hairy. 
(Name  from  the  French  armoines.) 
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2.  Static^  (Sea  Lavender).  Flowers  panicled ; styles 
smooth.  (Name  from  the  Greek  statizo,  to  stop,  from 
its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.) 


L Abmeria  (Thrift). 

1.  A.  marUima  (Thrift). — Leaves  linear,  fleshy ; flower j 
stalls  springing  directly  from  the  roots,  leafless,  and  boar-' 
U1n  <;aeh  a roundish  head  of  flowers.— Sea  shores  and  the 
tops  of  mountains,  common.  Leaves  forming  dense  tufts 
or  balls  ; flowers  rose-coloured,  in  roundish  heads,  which 
aie  raised  on  downy  stalks  3 — G inches  from  the  ground  : 
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the  summit  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cased  in  a brown  mem- 
branous sheath,  and  the  flowers  are  intermixed  with 
chaffy  bracts,  or  scales  ; the  fruit  is  almost  winged  by 
the  dry,  chaffy  calyx.— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial 

2.  Static^  {Sea  Lavender). 

1.  S.  Limunium  (Sea  Lavender). — Leaves  oblong  1- 
ribbed,  tipped  with  a point ; flower-stalk  from  the  root, 
leafless,  branched  near  the  summit  into  many  spreading 
tufts.— Muddy  sea  coast,  not  unfrequent.  Y ery  different 
from  the  last,  having  broad  leaves  and  angular  flower- 
stalks,  which  are  branched  at  the  summit  into  several 
spike-like  clusters  of  thin,  scentless  flowers.— FL  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

* S.  spathuldta  or  binervusa  (Spathulate  Sea-Lavender) 
is  not  uncommon  on  the  rocky  sea  coast ; it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  leaves  being  oblong  near  the  base  and  wider 
above  {spathulate),  and  by  itsfloiver-stalks  bei ng  branched 
below  the  middle  into  several  erect  tufts  of  blue  flowers  : 
S reticulata  or  Caspia  (Matted  Sea-Lavender)  occurs  only 
in  the  salt  marshes  of  Norfolk ; the  flower-stalks  are 
divided  almost  from  the  base  into  numerous  zigzag 
branches,  of  which  the  lower  are  barren. 

Ord.  LX  Y IT.  — P L ANT  AGIN  ACEzE. — P la  xt  a i x 
Tribe. 

Calyx  4-parted ; corolla  4-parted,  chaffy,  not  falling 
off  • stamens  4,  alternate  with  the  segments  of  the  corolla, 
and  having  very  long,  thread-like  filaments,  and  lightly- 
attached  anthers  : ovary  2-  rarely  4-cellcd  : style  1 ; 
stigma  hairy  ; capsule  splitting  transversely  ; sect  s , 
or  many  in  each  cell.— Herbaceous  plants  ot  humble 
o-rowth,  with  many  ribbed  or  fleshy  leaves  spreading 
horizontally  from  the  root.  The  flowers,  which  are 
made  conspicuous  by  their  long  stamens,  grow  in  spikes. 
Several  species  are  common  in  great  Britain  as  wayside, 
meadow,  and  marine  plants,  and  many  are  found  in 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  leaves  are  slightly 
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bitter  and  astringent ; the  seeds  abound  in  a tasteless 
mucilage,  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a substitute  for 
Linseed,  and  is  said  to  be  employed  in  Franco  to  stiffen 
muslin. 

1.  Plant  ago  (Plantain). — Calyx  4-cleft,  the  seginents 
bent  back  ; corolla  tubular,  with  4 spreading  lobes  ; 
stamens  very  long ; capsule  splitting  all  round,  2 — 4- 
eelled.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 

2.  Littorella  (Shore-weed). — Stamens  and  pistils  in 
different  flowers  ; barren  flower  stalked  ; stamens  very 
long ; fertile  flower  sessile  ; bracts  3,  corolla  tubular, 
contracted  at  both  ends;  style  very  long;  capsule  1- 
seeded.  (Name  in  Latin  having  the  same  meaning  as 
the  English  name.) 

1.  Plantago  (Plantain). 

1.  P.  major  (Greater  Plantain). — Leaves  broadly  egg- 
shaped  on  long  channelled  stalks ; flowers  in  a long  spike, 
the  stem  of  which  is  cylindrical ; cells  of  the  capsule 
many-seeded. — Borders  of  fields  and  waysides,  abundant. 
Well  known  for  its  spikes  of  green  flowers,  the  seeds  of 
which  are  a favourite  food  of  Canary  birds. — FI.  Jim" 
July.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  media  (Hoary  Plantain).- — leaves  broadly  ellip- 
tical on  short  flat  stalks  ; flowers  in  a close  cylindrical 
spike,  the  stalk  of  which  is  also  cylindrical ; cells  of  the 
capsule  1-seeded. — Meadows,  common.  The  leaves  spread 
horizontally  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  and  lie  so  close 
to  the  ground  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation  beneath  and 
to  leave  the  impression  of  their  ribs  on  the  ground  ; the 
spike  is  shorter  than  in  P.  major , but  grows  on  a longer 
stalk,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  fragrant,  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  their  light  purple  anthers. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

•>.  1 . lanceoldta  (Ribwort  Plantain). — Leases  narrow, 
tapering  ; flowers  in  a short  spike,  the  stalk  of  which  is 
angular  ; cells  of  the  capsule.  1-seeded. — Meadows,  abun- 
dant. I rnler  the  name  of  Codes  and  Hens  this  plant 
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is  well  known  to  children,  who  amuse  themselves  by 
striking  the  heads  one  against  another  until  the  stalk 
breaks.  The  flowers  are  dark  brown. — FL  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


plantago  lanceolAta  (Ribwort  PtanlainX 


4.  P.  marltima  (Sea-side  Plantain). — Leaves  linear, 
grooved,  fleshy,  woolly  at  the  base. — Sea  shores  and  tops 
of  mountains,  common.  Easily  distinguished  from  flic 
rest  of  the  genus  by  its  long,  fleshy  leaves. — Id.  June 
September.  Perennial. 
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5.  P.  Coronopus  (Buck’s-liorn  Plantain).  — - Leaves 
pinnatifid ; capsule  imperfectly  4-celled,  4-seeded. — 
Waste  ground,  especially  near  the  sea,  common.  The 
only  British  species  which  has  divided  leaves  ; these  are 
more  or  less  downy,  and  usually  prostrate. — FI.  June, 
July.  Annual. 


2.  Littorella  ( Shore-weed ). 

1.  L.  lacustris  (Shore-weed). — The  only  species. — 
Marshes  and  banks  of  lakes.  Not  unlike  Plantdgo 
tnantima  in  habit,  but  at  once  distinguished  by  its  soli- 
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tary  barren  flowers,  raised  each  oil  a stalk  2 -4  inches 
high  ; the  fertile  flowers  are  sessile  among  the  leaves.— 
FI.  June— September.  Perennial. 


Sub-class  IV. 

moxochlamyhe.e. 

Flowers  having  a calyx  or  corolla,  or  neither,  nc\  <i 
both.  In  this  Sub-class  it  is  often  doubtful  whether  the 
leaves  which  enclose  the  stamens  and  pistils  oi  a flower 
should  be  called  a calyx  or  corolla  : the  term  perianth 
(from  the  Greek  peri,  around,  and  anthos,  a flower)  is 
therefore  used  to  denote  this  organ,  and  must  be  taken 
to  mean  all  the  leaves,  whether  resembling  sepals  or  petals 
which  enclose  the  other  parts  of  fructification.  L sed 
in  this  sense,  and  applied  to  the  preceding  Sub-classes, 
the  calyx  and  corolla  would  be  correctly  called  a double 
perianth. 


Order  LXYIII.— CHEXOPODIACEJE.— Goose- 
foot  Tribe. 

Perianth  2 — 5-lobed,  not  falling  off;  stamens  5,  rarely  1 
or  2 from  the  base  of  the  perianth  and  opposite  its  lobes  : 
ovary  1,  superior  or  adhering  to  the  tube  of  the  perianth  . 
stale  2 or  4 cleft,  rarely  simple  ; stigma  undivided  : trad 
1-seeded,  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  which  often  becomes 
enlarged  or  fleshy.— Herbaceous  or  somewhat  shrub  u 
plants,  with  leaves  which  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  be 
fleshy  ; the  flowers  are  small  and  inconspicuous,  the 
perianth  decidedly  partaking  of  the  characters  of  a calyx. 
which  sometimes,  as  in  Atriplex,  has  a tendenc  \ to  h c onu 
enlarged  when  in  fruit.  Some  plants  have  flowers  bearing 
pistils  only,  others  stamens  only,  and  others  again  both 
stamens  and  pistils.  They  are  common  weeds  m mane 
temperate  climates,  and  are  most  abundant  in  salt  marshes 
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and  on  the  sea  shore.  Many  of  the  plants  of  this  tribe 
are  used  as  esculent  vegetables,  as  Spinach,  Beet,  and 
Orache.  Beet  is  cultivated  extensively  in  France  for 
making  sugar,  and  a variety  of  it  affords  valuable  food 
for  cattle  under  the  name  of  Mangold  Wurzel,  In  Peru 
the  leaves  of  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  a plant  growing  at  a 
great  elevation,  are  a common  article  of  food.  Many  of 
those  kinds  which  grow  in  salt  marshes  and  on  the  sea 
shore  afford  an  immense  quantity  of  soda.  According 
to  some  naturalists  Salvaddra  Persica , belonging  to  this 
order,  is  the  Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture.  It  bears  a 
juicy  fruit,  having  the  flavour  of  cress,  and  its  seeds  are 
very  small.  Some  of  the  species  have  an  offensive 
odour ; but  a variety  of  Chenopbdium  Botrys,  found  in 
Zermatt,  Switzerland,  is  remarkable  for  the  aromatic 
fragrance  of  its  foliage. 

1.  ChexopodhJiM  (Goose-foot).  — Perianth  deeply 
5-elert,  remaining  unaltered,  and  finally  closing  over  the 
single  seed  ; stamens  5 ; stigmas  2 ; leaves  fiat.  (Name 
in  Greek  meaning  the  same  as  the  English  name.) 

2.  Su.eda  (Sea  Blite). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft,  often 
fleshy;  stamens  5;  stigmas  2 — 3;  leaves  semicylindrical. 
(Name  from  suced,  soda,  in  which  the  plants  abound.) 

3.  Atriplex  (Orache). — Stamens  and  pistils  for  the 
most  part  in  separate  flowers,  sometimes  united;  barren 
flower,  perianth.  2 — 5 cleft;  stamens  5 ; fertile  floiver, 
perianth  of  2 valves ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  1- seeded,  covered 
by  the  enlarged  perianth  ; leaves  flat.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  a,  not,  and  trephein,  to  nourish.) 

4.  Beta  (Beet). — Perianth  deeply  5 -cleft ; suimens 
5 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  adhering  to  the  tube  of 
the  fleshy  perianth;  leaves  flat.  (Name,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  plant.) 

5.  Sai.sola  (Saltwort). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft  ; 
stamens  5;  stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  crowned  by  the 
simelled  lobes  of  the  perianth;  leaves  cylindrical. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  sal,  salt,  from  the  alkaline  salt 
in  winch  it  abounds.) 
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G.  Salicornia  (Glass-wort). — Perianth  top-shaped, 
fleshy,  undivided;  stamens  1 — 2 ; style  very  short  ; stigma 
2-cleft ; fruit  enclosed  in  the  dry  perianth  ; stem  jointed  ; 
leaves  none.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sal,  salt,  and  coma, 
a horn,  from  the  alkaline  salt  in  which  it  abounds,  and 
the  liorn-shaped  branches.) 


1.  Chenopodium  ( Goose-foot ). 
* Leaves  undivided. 


1.  C.  ol'idum  (Stinking  Goose-foot).  Stem  spreading  , 
leaves  egg-shaped,  with  a triangular  base,  fleshy,  mealy : 
flowers  in  dense  clustered  spikes.  V aste  places,  espe- 
cially near  the  sea.  Distinguished  by  its  fishy  smell, 
which  is  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  — FI.  August. 

Annual.  . c, 

2  C.  polyspermum  (Many -seeded  Goose-grass).  Stein, 
spreading ; leaves  egg-shaped,  sessile ; flowers  m branched, 
somewhat  leafy,  slender  spikes  ; seeds  flattened  horizon- 
tally, shining,  minutely  dotted.— Waste  ground  not 
common.  Varying  in  size,  from  4 inches  to  a foot  in 
height ; the  stems  and  leaves  usually  have  a red  tinge, 
and  the  plant,  when  in  flower,  has  a not  inelegant 
appearance  from  the  number  of  sliming,  brown  seeds, 
which  are  not  concealed  by  the  perianth. 


* * Leaves  toothed,  angled,  or  lobed. 

3 C.  Bonus-ILenricus  (Good  King  Henry).— -Lea  ves 
triangular,  arrow-shaped ; flowers  in  compound,  eartess 
spikes. — Waste  places  near  villages,  common.  Ada1K- 
green,  succulent  plant,  about  a foot  high,  with  large, 
thickish  leaves,  which  are  used  as  Spinach—  Id.  Augmt. 

Perennial.  , , 

4 C.  album  (White  Goose-foot).— Leaves  egg-shapi  d, 
with  a triangular  base,  bluntly  toothed,  upper  onw  nar- 
row entire  : flowers  in  dense,  clustering  spikes.—  '' 
places  and  cultivated  ground,  common.  M hole  plant 
succulent ; leaves  more  or  less  fleshy,  and  covered  with 
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a whitish,  mealy  powder.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  com- 
monest species  ; it  grows  1—3  feet  high.— Id.  July— 
•September.  Annual. 

Ilieie  are  several  other  British  species  of  this  un- 
interesting family,  some  of  which  have  nothing  but  their 
ranty  to  recommend  them,  and  others  are  remarkable 
only  tor  the  tendency  of  their  leaves  to -assume  a tii- 
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angular  outline,  the  margin  being  variously  lobed  and 
toothed.  The  characters  of  most  are  difficult  of  discri- 
mination, so  that  botanists  are  agreed  neither  as  to  the 
number  of  species  nor  names. 

2.  Su/eda  (Sea  Blite). 

1.  S.  maritima  (Annual  Sea  Blite). — Styles  2 ; stem 
herbaceous. — Muddy  sea-shore,  common.  A low,  strag- 
gling plant,  with  short,  fleshy,  semicylindrical  leaves ; 
and  small,  inconspicuous,  green  flowers.  — FI.  July, 
August.  Annual. 

2.  S.  fruticusa  (Shrubby  SeaBlite). — Styles  3 ; stem 
shrubby. — A much  rarer  plant  than  the  last,  growing 
2 — 3 feet  high,  with  a shrubby  stem,  and  having  3 styles 
in  each  flowrer. 


3.  Atriplex  ( Orache ). 

1.  A.  pdtula  (Spreading  fruited  Orache).  — &U m 
spreading,  often  with  the  central  branch  erect ; leaves 
triangular,  with  2 spreading  lobes  at  the  lower  angles, 
toothed,  the  upper  leaves  narrow,  entire  ; flowers  in  tufted 
spikes  ; perianth  of  the  fruit  warty  at  the  back. — Culti- 
vated and  waste  ground,  and  on  the  sea  shore ; abundant. 
A common  weed,  with  straggling,  furrowed  stems,  often 
tinged  with  red ; distinguished  from  the  Goose-foot 
family  by  the  solitary  seed  being  shut  in  between  2 
triangular,  leaf-like  valves.  The  main  stem  is  usually 
erect,  the  rest  are  prostrate,  appearing  as  if  they  had 
been  bent  down  by  force. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

2.  A.  lacinidta  (Frosted  Sea  Orache).—  Stem  spreading; 
leaves  with  three  angles,  wavy  at  the  edge,  and  toothed, 
mealy  beneath. — Sea  shore,  frequent.  Distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  its  mealy  leaves,  and  the  whitish 
hue  of  the  whole  plant. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

* Several  other  species  are  described  by  botanists, 
but  the  remark  annexed  to  the  preceding  family  applies 
equally  well  to  this, 
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4.  Beta  ( Beet ). 

1.  Jj.  maritima  (Sea-Beet). — The  only  British  speciefc. 
— Sea  shore,  common.  A tall  succulent  plant,  about  2 
feet  high,  with  large,  fleshy,  glossy  leaves,  angular  stems, 
and  numerous  leafy  spikes  of  green  flowers,  which  are 
arranged  1 or  2 together,  with  a small  leaf  at  the  base 
of  each.  The  root  leaves  when  boiled  arc  quite  as  good 
as  Spinach. — FI.  August.  Perennial. 


bamcoiinta.  jierrAcea  (Jointed  Gtass-worl), 
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5.  SAlsola  (Saltwort). 

1.  S.  Kali  (Prickly  Saltwort). — The  only  British 
species. — Sandy  sea  shore,  common.  A small  plant 
with  prostrate,  branched  stems,  and  succulent  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  each  of  which  terminates  hi  a sharp 
prickle ; the  flowers  are  solitary,  and  have  3 bracts  at 
the  base  of  each.  The  whole  plant  abounds  in  alkaline 
salt,  whence  its  name. — FI.  July.  Annual. 

G.  Salicornia  ( Glasmort ). 

1.  S.  herbdcea  (Jointed  Glasswort). — Stem  herbaceous, 
jointed;  leaves  0. — Salt  marshes,  abundant.  A singular 
plant  4 — 8 inches  high,  consisting  of  a number  of  fleshy 
joints,  each  of  which  is  fitted  into  the  one  below,  entirely 
destitute  of  leaves,  and  bearing  between  every  two  joints 
of  the  terminal  branches  3 inconspicuous  green  flowers. 
— FI.  August,  September.  Annual. 

" S.  raclicans  (Rooting  Glasswort)  is  a less  common 
species,  having  prostrate,  rooting  stems.  Both  species 
abound  in  soda,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  ; hence  the  name  Glasswort. 


Oud.  LX  1 X . — SOLE R A N T H AOErE.  — T ii e Knawel 
Tribe. 

Perianth i tubular,  4 or  5 cleft;  stamens  5 — 10,  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  the  tube ; ovary  1,  superior, 
1 -celled;  styles  2 or  1 notched  at  the  summit;  fruit 
enclosed  within  the  hardened  tube  of  the  perianth. — 
Only  one  British  genus  belongs  to  this  order,  containing 
but  two  species,  which  are  small  inconspicuous  weeds, 
with  wiry  much  branched  stems,  scanty  foliage,  and 
small  greenish  flowers,  remarkable  only  for  the  chaffy 
edge  of  the  perianth. 

1.  Sclerantiius  (Knawel). — Calyx  5-cleft,  contracted 
at  the  mouth  vf  the  tube;  petals  0;  stamens  10,  rarely 
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5 ; styles  2 ; fruit  1 -seeded,  covered  by  the  hardened 
calyx.  (Name  from  the  Greek  scleros,  hard,  and  antlujs, 
a flower,  from  the  hardness  of  the  calyx.) 


fiCLEHANTHUS  annua  (Annual  Knmvd). 


1.  SCLERANTHUS  (KlldWel). 

1.  S.  annua  (Annual  Knaw el). — Calyx,  when  in  fruit, 
spreading,  acute,  witli  a narrow  whitish  margin ; loot 
annual. — Corn-fields,  especially  on  a gravelly  soil,  com- 
mon. A small  plant,  2 — 4 inches  high,  with  nume- 
rous tangled  stems,  awl-shaped  leaves,  and  green  flowers, 
which  grow  either  in  the  forks  of  the  stems,  or  in  tei- 
minal  tufts. — FI.  July — November.  Annual. 

* S.  jierennis  (Perennial  Knawel)  has  prostrate  stems, 
blunt  calyx-leaves,  with  a broad  margin,  and  perenma 
roots.  It  grows  in  dry  sandy  fields,  in  Norfolk  am 
Suffolk. 


I’O  I.  Y GOXAC  E.E. — PERSIC  ARIA  TRIBE. 
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Ord.  LXX. — POLYGONACJLE. — The  Persicaria 
Tribe. 

Flowers  often  bearing  stamens  only,  or  pistils  only. 
Perianth  deeply  3 — 6 parted,  often  in  two  rows  ; stamens 
5 — 8 from  the  base  of  the  perianth;  ovary  1,  not 
attached  to  the  perianth  ; styles  2 or  3 ; fruit  a flattened 
or  triangular  nut. — Herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  by 
the  above  characters  and  by  bearing  alternate  leaves 
furnished  at  the  base  with  membranous  stipules,  which 
encircle  the  stalk.  The  perianth  is  often  coloured  ; and 
as  the  flowers,  though  not  large,  are  numerous,  and  grow 
in  spikes  or  panicles,  many  of  them  are  handsome  plants. 
Others,  as  the  Dock,  are  unsightly  weeds;  they  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Tropics  to  the  Poles. 
The  properties  residing  in  the  leaves  and  roots  are  very 
different,  the  former  heing  acid  and  astringent,  and  some- 
times of  an  agreeable  flavour;  the  latter  nauseous  and 
purgative.  The  powdered  root  of  several  species  of 
Rh/ium  affords  the  valuable  medicine  Rhubarb,  and  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  same  plants  are  much  used  for  making 
tarts ; the  sharp  taste  is  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
oxalic,  nitric,  and  malic  acids.  Two  native  kinds  of 
Sorrel,  and  several  of  Dock,  belong  to  the  genus  Rumex. 
Sorrel  (It.  Acetusa)  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way 
as  Rhubarb-stalks  ; but  the  species  mostly  employed  in 
cookery  is  R.  scututa.  To  the  genus  Polygonum  belong 
1‘.  I'agopyrum,  Buck-wheat,  or  Beech-wheat,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  in  shape  between  its  seeds  and  the 
mast  of  the  Beech-tree.  In  some  countries  the  flour 
derived  from  its  seeds  is  made  into  bread,  but  in  England 
it  is  not  much  cultivated  except  as  food  for  pheasants, 
which  are  very  partial  to  it.  P.  tinctoruni  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  trance  and  Flanders  for  the  sake  of  the 
blue  dye  afforded  by  its  herbage ; and  several  other  species 
are  used  as  medicine.  Trvplaris  Americana  attains  the 
dimensions  of  a tree,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  infested 
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by  ants,  which  excavate  dwellings  for  themselves  in  its 
trunk  and  branches.  (See  “ Forest  Trees  oi  Britain, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

1.  Polygonum  (Persicaria). — Perianth  deeply  5-cleft, 
not  falling  off ; stamens  5 — 8 ; styles  2 or  3 ; fruit  a 
triangular  or  battened  nut.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying 
having  many  knees,  or  joints,  from  the  numerous  joint.-- 
of  the  stem.) 

2.  Rumex  (Dock). — Perianth  deeply  6- cleft,  in  two 
rows,  the  interior  segments  large  ; stamens  6 ; styles  3 ; 
fruit  a triangular  nut,  covered  by  the  enlarged  inner 
perianth.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

3.  OxvRtA  (Mountain-Sorrel). — Perianth  deeply  i- 
fileft,  in  two  rows,  the  interior  segments  large  ; stamens 
6 ; styles  2 ; fruit  a flattened  nut  with  a membranous 
wing.  (Name  from  the  Greek  oxys,  sharp,  from  the  acid 
flavour  of  the  stem  and  leaves.) 


1.  Polygonum  ( Persicaria ). 

* Styles  3;  fruit  triangular. 

1 P.  Bistorta  (Bistort,  Snakeweed).— Stem  simple, 
erect,  bearing  a single  dense  spike ; leaves  egg-shaped 
the  lower  ones  on  winged  stalks— Moist  meadow s,  not 
common.  A rather  handsome  plant  with  a large  tv,  isted 
root,  and  several  stems  1-H  foot  high  each  of  which 
bears  a cylindrical  spike  of  flesh-coloured  flowers  The 
English  names  Bistort  (twice  twisted)  and  Snake-weed 
were  given  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  root— i 1.  dune. 

Perennial.  . , , „ , , 

2 P.  vivwarum  (Viviparous  Bistort.).  Stem  simple, 

erect,  bearing  a single  loose  spike  which  has  m the Tow  ei 
part  small  bulbs  in  place  of  flowers  ; leaves  vcry  nar.  ow, 
their  margins  rolled  back. — Mountain  pastin'  , ■ ] • 

in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A slender  plant,  ‘ 
inches  high,  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  propagate 
. itself  by  small,  red  bulbs,  which  supply  the  place  of 
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flowers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spike ; tlie  flowers  are 
light  flesh-coloured. — FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

3.  P.  aviculdre (Common  Knot-grass). — Astern  branched, 
prostrate ; leaves  narrow,  elliptical ; Jlowers  axillary. — 
Waste  ground  and  road  sides,  abundant.  A common 
weed,  with  leaveswhich  are  furnished  with  chaffy  stipules, 
and  with  minute  flesh-coloured  or  greenish-white  flowers. 
It  varies  greatly  in  size,  and  in  rich  soil  often  has  a ten- 
dency to  grow  nearly  erect. — FI.  all  the  summer.  Annual, 

* Closely  allied  to  P.  aviculdre  are  P.  Jioberti,  a sea- 
side plant,  with  stouter  stems,  glaucous  foliage,  and  large 
shining  fruit ; and  P.  maritimum,  also  a sea-side  plant, 
hut  very  rare,  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  its 
large,  nerved  stipules,  and  shrubby  stem. 

4.  P.  Fa.gopyrum,  (Buck-wheat). — Stem  erect  ; leaves 
heart-arrow-shaped,  acute  ; flowers  in  spreading  panicles. 
— A doubtful  native,  found  only  near  cultivated  land, 
where  it  is  grown  principally  as  food  for  pheasants. 
The  stems  are  branched  and  about  a foot  high,  the 
flowers  light  flesh-coloured. — FI.  July,  August.  - Annual. 

5.  P.  Convolvulus  (Climbing  Persicaria). — Stem  twin- 
ing ; leaves  heart-arrow-shaped ; segments  of  the  perianth, 
bluntly  keeled  ; fruit  roughish. — Cultivated  ground, 
abundant.  A mischievous  weed  with  the  habit  of  the 
Field  Convolvulus,  twining  round  the  stems  of  corn  and 
other  plants,  and  bearing  them  down  by  its  weight. 
The  flowers  are  greenish-white,  and  grow  in  axillary 
'spikes  about  4 together. — FI.  July,  August.  Annual. 

P.  dumetorum  (Copse  Buck-wheat)  is  distinguished 
irom  the  last  by  its  more  luxuriant  growth,  its  winged 
perianth,  and  shining  fruit.  It  grows  in  bushy  places 
in  the  South  of  England. 

**  Styles  mostly  2 ; fruit  flattened. 

G.  F.  amphibium  (Amphibious  Persicaria). — Stem 
erect,  or  supported  in  the  water  by  the  floating  leaves  ; 
jlowers  in  oblong  spikes ; stamens  5 ; leaves  oblong, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base. — Ditches  and  banks  of  pools, 
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polygonum  convolvulus  {Climbing  Pcrsicaria). 


frequent.  So  different  are  the  forms  assumed  by  this 
plant  when  growing  in  the  water  and  on  land,  that  the 
varieties  might  weli  he  taken  for  two  distinct  species.  In 
the  water,  the  stems  are  2 — 3 feet  long,  being  supported 
by  long-stalked,  floating,  smooth  leaves  ; on  land,  the 
stems  are  about  a foot  high,  and  the  leaves  narrow  and 
rough.  In  both  forms  of  the  plant  the  spikes  of  flowers 
are  rose-coloured  and  handsome. — Id.  July  -September. 
Perennial. 

7.  P.  Persicdria  (Spotted  Persiearia). — Stem  erect, 
branched ; leaves  narrow,  tapering,  often  spotted  ; fi carers 
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in  spikes ; stamens  6 ; styles  forked ; stipules  fringed. — 
Waste  and  damp  ground,  abundant.  A common  weed 
1 — 2 feet  high,  distinguished  by  its  rather  large  leaves 
stained  with  purple,  and  numerous  oblong  spikes  of 
greenish  or  pinkish-white  flowers. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

* P.  IcQKithifolium  (Pale-flowered  Persicaria)  closely 
resembles  the  last ; it  is  distinguished  by  having  2 
distinct,  instead  of  forked  styles,  and  by  not  having  the 
stipules  fringed ; in  both  species  the  leaves  are  sometimes 
white  with  silky  down. 

8.  P.  Hydropiper  (Water-Pepper). — Stem  erect; 
leaves  narrow,  tapering;  flowers  in  loose,  drooping  spikes ; 
stamens  6. — Ditches  and  places  where  water  has  stood 
during  winter,  abundant.  Well  distinguished  by  its 
slender,  drooping  spikes  of  greenish  flowers.  The  fresh 
juice  is  acrid,  but  not  of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  and  is 
said  to  cure  pimples  on  the  tongue. — FI.  August,  Sep- 
tember. Annual. 

* Some  botanists  reckon  three  other  species  of  Poly - 
gonum,  besides  the  foregoing,  but  they  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  P.  minus,  several  stations  for  which  are  given  ; 
it  resembles  P.  Hydropiper,  but  is  a smaller^  plant 
with  upright  spikes,  narrower  leaves,  and  nearly  undi- 
vided s'yles. 


2.  Hum  ex  ( Dock,  Sorrel). 

" Flowers  haring  hath  stamens  and  pistils  ; herbage 
not  acid. 


' 1!-  Hydroldpathum  (Great  Water-Dock).— Leaves 
narrow,  elliptical,  tapering  at  both  ends,  the  lower  ones 
heart-shaped  at  the  base;  enlarged  segments  of  the 
perianth  bluntly  triangular,  tubercled— River-banks 
lrequent.  A picturesque  plant  4—0  feet  high,  with 
exceedingly  large  leaves,  and  several  stems  which  bear 
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numerous  green  flowers  in  almost  leafless  whorls. — FL 
July,  August.  Perennial. 

* There  are  about  ten  other  species  of  Dock,  some  of 
which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  others  far  too  common. 
The  most  abundant  kind  is  R.  oblusifolius  (Broad- 
leaved Dock),  too  well  known  to  need  any  description : 
It.  crispus  (Curled  Dock)  has  acute  curled  leaves,  and  is 
also  common  : R.  sanguineus  (Bloody-veined  Dock)  has 
the  veins  of  its  leaves  tinged  of  a beautiful  crimson  : the 
other  species  are  less  frequent. 


KUMEX  OETOS A ^CoiHDWH  Sorrel). 
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* " Stamens  and  pisti/s  on  different  plants ; herbage 
acid. 

2.  R.  Acetusa  (Common  Sorrel). — Leaves  oblong, 
slightly  arrow-shaped  at  the  base. — Meadows,  abundant. 
A slender  plant  about  2 feet  high,  with  juicy  stems  and 
leaves,  and  whorled  spikes  of  reddish-green  flowers.  Well 
known  for  the  grateful  acidity  of  its  herbage. — FI.  June, 
July.  Perennial. 

3.  R.  Acetosella  (Sheep’s  Sorrel). — Leaves  tapering  to 
a point,  produced  at  the  base  into  long  arrow-shaped 
barbs. — Dry  gravelly  places,  abundant.  Much  smaller 
than  the  last,  and  often  tinged,  especially  toivards  the 
end  of  summer,  of  a deep  red  hue. — FI.  May— July. 
Perennial. 


3.  Oxyria  (Mountain  Sorrel). 

1.  0.  reniformis  (Mountain  Sorrel). — The  only  species. 
— Damp  places  near  the  summits  of  high  mountains, 
frequent.  Approaching  the  Common  Sorrel  in  habit’ 
but  shorter  and  stouter.  The  leaves  are  all  from  the 
root,  fleshy,  and  kidney-shaped ; the  flowers  are  green, 
and  grow  in  clustered  spikes  : the  herbage  has  a grateful 
acid  flavour.— FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXI  EL/EAONACE/E. — Oleaster  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants.  Barren  flowers 
m catkins  ; perianth  tubular  ; stamens  3—8,  sessile  on 
the-  throat  of  the  perianth  ; fertile  flower  solitary, 
tubular,  not  falling  off;  ovary  1 -celled  ; style  short; 
stigma  awl-shaped  ; fruit  a single  nut,  enclosed  within 
the  fleshy  perianth. — Trees  or  shrubs,  with  leaves  which 
ia\r  no  stipules,  but  are  covered  with  scurfy  scales. 
1 hey  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Ekeagnus  is  eaten  in  the 
. Jt’  an<1  t,lf:  do 'vers  are  highly  fragrant,  and  abound 
m 'our  \ , w m il,  m some  parts  of  Europe,  is  considered 
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a remedy  for  malignant  fevers.  4 lie  only  British 
species  is  the  Sea  Buckthorn  {Hippophae  Rhamnoides). 

1.  Hippophae  (Sea  Buckthorn). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  separate  plants ; barren  flowers  in  small  catkins  ; 
perianth  of  2 valves  ; stamens  4,  with  very  short  fila- 
ments ; fertile  flowers  solitary;  perianth  tubular,  cloven 
at  the  summit ; style  short ; stigma  awl-shaped  ; fruit 
a 1 -seeded  nut,  enclosed  in  the  fleshy  perianth.  (Name 
of  doubtful  etymology.) 

1.  Hippophae  ( Sea  Buckthorn). 

1.  II.  Rhamnoides  (Sea  Buckthorn,  Sallow-Thorn). — 
The  only  species. — Sand-hills  and  cliffs  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  England.  A thorny  shrub  4 — 5 feet  high,  with 
very  narrow,  silvery  leaves,  small  greenish  flowers,  which 
appear  with  the  leaves  in  May,  and  numerous  orange- 
coloured  berries,  which  are  of  an  acid  flavour,  and  very 
juicy.  The  stems,  roots,  ar.d  foliage  are  said  to  impart 
a yellow  dye.— FI.  May.  Shrub.  (See  -Miss  Pratt's 
“Common  Things  of  the  Sea-side.”) 

Oao.  LXXII. — THYMELACETE. — Daphne  Tribe. 

Calyx  tubular,  coloured,  4-  rarely  5-cleft,  occasionally 
having  scales  in  its  mouth  ; stamens  8,  4,  or  2,  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  the  perianth  ; ovary  1 -celled  ; style  1 ; 
stigma  undivided  ; fruit  a 1-seeded  nut  or  drupe. 
Shrubs  with  undivided  laurel-like  leaves,  remarkable 
for  their  tough  bark,  which  is  of  a highly  acrid  nature, 
causing  excessive  pain  if  chewed,  and  raising  a blister 
if  applied  to  the  skin.  Both  the  bark  anil  root  of 
Mezercon  ( Daphne  Mezereon)  are  used  in  medicine:  they 
are  of  very  violent  effect,  whether  taken  inwardly  or 
applied  externally.  The  berries  of  Spurge-Laurel  are 
poisonous  to  all  animals  except  birds.  In  the  East  the 
bark  of  several  species  is  manufactured  into  ropes  and 
paper.  The  inner  bark  of  Lngctta  linteana,  "hen 
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macerated  and  cut  into  thin  pieces,  assumes  a beautiful 
net-like  appearance,  whence  it  lias  received  the  name 
ot  Lace-bark.  In  the  South  of  Europe  two  plants 
belonging  to  this  tribe  are  used  to  dye  wool  yellow. 
I he  seeds  of  I nocarpus  ediilis  are  eaten  when  roasted, 
and  have  the  taste  of  Chestnuts.  Daphne  Japonica, 
or  Inclica,  with  its  varieties,  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  conservatories  and  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  only  British  genus 
belonging  to  this  tribe  is — 

1.  Daphne  (Spurge-Laurel). — Characters  given  above. 
(Name,  the  Greek  for  a Laurel , which  it  resembles  in 
the  character  of  its  foliage.) 


daphne  laureola  (f>iiuige-l.aurel). 


L Daphne  (Spurge-Laurel). 

(Spurge-Laurel). — Flowers  in  droop- 
:ig,  axil. ary  clusters ; leaves  evergreen. — Woods,  not  uu- 

J\  N 
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frequent.  A low  shrill),  about  2 feet  high,  \er\  little 
branched,  and  remarkable  for  its  smooth,  erect  stems, 
■which  are  hare  of  leaves  except  at  the  summit.  1 lie 
leaves  are  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen  ; the  flowers 
are  green,  and  in  mild  weather  fragrant ; the  berries, 
which  are  egg-shaped  and  nearly  black,  are,  as  has  been 
noted  above,  poisonous.  From  the  tendency  of  this 
plant  to  bear  its  proportionally  large  leaves  only  on  tin- 
summit  of  the  stem,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  a group 
of  Palms.  If  transplanted  from  the  woods  and  potted, 
it  may  he  employed  with  advantage  as  a stock  on 
which  to  graft  the  delicious  D.  Indica.  The  operation 
should  be°performed  in  Spring  with  the  leafy  extremity 
of  a shoot  rather  less  in  diameter  than  the  stock.— 41. 

March.  Shrub.  . 

* D Meier eum  is  occasionally  found  m situations 
where 'it  is  apparently  wild  ; but  it  is  not  considered  a 
native  ; its  purple,  fragrant  flowers  appear  before  tin- 
leaves,  and  are  sessile  on  the  branches  ; the  leaves  are 
not  evergreen  ; berries  red. 

Ord.  LXXIII. — SANTALACE.E. — Sandal- wood 
Tribe. 


Perianth  attached  to  the  ovary,  4- or  5-cleft,  valvate 
when  in  bud;  stamens  as  many  as  the  lobes  oi  the 
perianth,  and  opposite  to  them;  ovary  1-celled; 

1 ; stigma  often  lobed ; fruit  a hard,  dry  diupe.  u 
plants  of  this  order  are  found  m Europe  and  Forth 
America,  in  the  form  of  obscure  weeds  ; m Few 
Holland,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  as 
large  shrubs,  or  small  trees.  Some  are  astringent  others 
yield  fragrant  wood.  Sandal-wood  is  the  produce  ot 
Sdntalum  album,  an  East  Indian  tree  and  is  used  bo 
medicinally  and  as  a perfume.  In  Few  Ho“  “ 
Peru  the  seeds  ot  some  species  aie  eate  . 

British  plant  belonging  to  this  tribe  is— 

1 TirfeiuM  (Bastard  Toad-flax).- -Characters  giun 
above.  (Name  of  doubtful  origin.) 
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1.  Thesium  ( Bastard  Toad-flax). 

1.  T.  linophylluvi  (Bastard  Toad-flax). — The  only 
British  species. — Chalky  hills,  not  common.  A rather 
small  plant,  with  a woody  root,  nearly  prostrate  stems , 
very  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  and  leafy  clusters  of  whitish 
flowers. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXIY. — ARISTOLO CH 1 ACEFE. — Birth- 
wort  Tribe. 

Perianth  attached  to  the  ovary  below,  tubular  above, 
with  a wide  mouth;  stamens  6 — 12  inserted  on  the 
ovary;  ovary  3 — G-celled  ; style  1;  stigmas  rayed,  as 
many  as  the  cells  of  the  ovary  ; fruit  3 — G-celled,  many 
seeded. — Herbs  or  shrubs,  often  climbing,  with  simple 
leaves,  and  solitary,  axillary  flowers,  very  abundant  in 
the  warmer  parts  ol  South  America,  but  rare  elsewhere. 
The  plants  of  this  order  are  generally  bitter,  tonic  and 
stimulant.  1 he  dried  and  powdered  leaves  of  Asarabacca 
(Asarum  Europcnm)  are  used  hi  the  preparation  of 
cephalic  snuffs,  exciting  sneezing;  and  giving  relief  to 
head-ache  and  weak  eyes.  Virginian  Snake-root  (Aris- 
tolachia  serpentaria ) and  other  allied  species  are  used  as 
antidotes  to  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.  The  juice 
extracted  from  the  root  of  a South  American  species  is 
said  to  have  the  power  of  stupifying  serpents  if  placed 
in  their  mouths.  Other  African  species  are  said  to  be 
used  by  the  Egyptian  jugglers  to  stupify  the  snakes  with 
which  they  play  tricks  during  the  exhibition  of  their 
art.  The  wood  of  Aristolochia  is  remarkable  for  not 
being  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  but  in  wedges.  A 
thin  slice  is  a beautiful  object  for  examination  under  a 
microscope  of  low  power. 

1.  Aiustoi.ochia  (Pirthwort).  — Perianth  tubular, 
curved,  swollen  at  the  base,  the  mouth  dilated  on  one 
side  ; anthers  G,  inserted  on  the  style  ; stigma  G-lobed  ; 
capmle  G-celled.  (Xame  in  Greek  denoting  the  supposed 
medicinal  virtues  of  the  plant). 
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2.  Asarum  (Asarabacca). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  ■>- 
cleft:  stamens  12  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  style; 
stigma  G-lobed;  capsule  6-celled.  (Aaine  from  the 
Greek  a,  not,  and  seira,  a wreath,  denoting  that  the  plant 
was  by  the  ancients  excluded  from  garlands.) 

1.  Aristolochia  ( Birtliwort ). 

1.  A.  Clematitis  (Birth wort).— The  only  species  found 
"rowing  in  wild  situations  in  Britain,  but  not  considered 
inclmenous.— Woods,  and  among  ruins  in  the  east  and 
south  of  England,  rare.  A singular  plant,  with  creeping 
roots,  slender,  unbranched,  erect  stems,  and  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves;  the  flowers,  which  grow  several  together, 
are  of  a dull  yellow  colour,  swollen  at  the  base,  con- 
tracted above,  and  expanding  into  an  oblong  lip  with 
a short  point.— El.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  Asarum  ( Asarabacca ). 

1 A Europanm  (Asarabacca).— The  only  species 
found  in  Britain,  and  not  considered  indigenous.— 
Woods  in  the  North,  rare.  A curious  plant,  consisting 
of  a very  short  stem,  bearing  two  large  shining  leaves, 
and  a solitary  dull-green  drooping  flower.— 11.  Maw 
Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXV— EMPETRACTLE.— Crow-berry 
Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  separate  plants  j 
several  scales  arranged  in  2 rows,  the  inner  resembling 
petals  : stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  inner  scales,  and 
alternate  with  them  ; ovary  of  8 6,  .or  9 ce  Is,  on  a 
ilcslry  disk;  style  1 ; stigma  rayed;  print  ilesln,  vith 
Li"  cells  ; seeds  1 in  each  cell.  Small  heath-like  ever- 
( freon  shrubs,  with  minute  axillary  flowers.  < lnefl\  in- 
habiting Europe  and  North  America.  1 lie  leaves  and 
fBilt  aiu  slightly  acid.  The  berries  of  the  Crow-berry. 
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[Empetrum  nigrum),  though  of  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
are  eaten  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  are  considered  as  a 
preventive  of  scurvy. 

1.  Empetrum  (Crow-berry). — Perianth  of  3 outer  and 
3 inner  scales.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  growing  on 
a rock.) 

1.  Empetrum  ( Crow-berry ). 

1.  E.  nigrum  (Black  Crow-berry,  Crake-berry). — The 
only  British  species ; abundant  on  mountainous  heaths 
in  the  North. — A small,  prostrate  shrub,  with  the  habit 
of  a Heath.  The  stems  are  much  branched  ; the  leaves 
are  oblong,  very  narrow,  and  have  their  margins  so  much 
recurved  as  to  meet  at  the  back  ; the  flowers  are  small 
and  purplish,  growing  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
Tire  berries,  which  are  black,  are  much  eaten  by  moor- 
fowl. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXVI. — EUPHORBIACEFE.  — Spurge  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  ; perianth  lobed, 
with  various  scales  or  petal-like  appendages ; stamens 
varying  in  number  and  arrangement ; ovary  mostly  3- 
celled,  with  as  many  styles  and  stigmas  ; fruit  generally 
3-celled  and  3-seeded.  - — A large  order,  very  difficult  to 
be  defined  even  by  the  experienced  botanist,  and,  there- 
fore, very  likely  to  puzzle  the  beginner,  who  must  not  be 
disheartened  if  he  is  a long  while  in  reducing  to  their 
place  in  the  system  those  plants  belonging  to  it  which 
he  first  meets  with.  Lin  mean  botanists  differ  as  to  the 
( lass  in  which  the  Spurges  should  be  placed ; nor  is  it 
agreed  upon  to  which  Sub-class  in  the  Natural  System 
they  should  be  referred ; for,  though  the  European  species 
have  only  a single  perianth,  many  of  the  tropical  genera 
are  undoubtedly  furnished  with  both  sepals  and  petals. 
Jhe  order  contains  nearly  200  genera,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  many  of  these,  before  the  relation  can  be 
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traced  between  those  families  Avliich  most  differ.  J lie 
number  of  species  is  thought  to  be  not  less  than  2,500, 
which  are  distributed  over  most  of  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe,  especially  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  They  are  either  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
and  some  kinds  have  the  external  habit  of  the  cactus 
tribe.  Among  so  numerous  an  assemblage  of  plants,  we 
should  expect  to  find  a great  dissimilarity  of  properties, 
which,  indeed,  exists  to  a certain  extent  ; yet  nearly  all 
agree  in  being  furnished  with  a juice,  often  milky,  which 
is  highly  acrid,  narcotic,  or  corrosive,  the  intensity  of 
the  poisonous  property  being  usually  proportionate  to 
the  abundance  of  the  juice.  Of  the  genus  Euphorbia, 
Spurge,  which  gives  name  to  the  order,  ten  or  twelve 
species  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  British  Spurges 
are  all  herbaceous,  and  remarkable  for  the  singular 
structure  of  their  green  flowers,  and  their  acrid  milk} 
juice,  which  exudes  plentifully  when  either  the  stems 
or  leaves  are  Avounded.  A small  quantity  of  this  placed 
upon  the  tongue  produces  a burning  heat  in  the  mouth 
and  throat,  which  continues  for  many  hours.  The  un- 
pleasant sensation  may  be  allayed  by  frequent  draughts 
of  milk.  The  roots  of  several  of  the  common  kinds 
enter  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  quack  fever 
medicines ; but  they  are  too  violent  in  their  action  to 
be  used  with  safety.  The  Irish  Spurge  is  extensively 
used  by  the  peasants  of  Kerry  for  poisoning,  or  rather 
stupifying,  fish.  So  powerful  are  its  effects  that  a 
small  creel,  or  basket,  filled  with  the  bruised  plant, 
suffices  to  poison  the  fish  for  several  miles  down  a 
river.  Euphorbia  Ldthyris  is  sometimes,  though  errone- 
ously, called  in  England  the  Caper-plant.  Its  unripe 
seeds  are  pickled,  and  form  a dangerous  substitute  tor 
rrenuine  capers,  which  are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds 
of  Cdparis  spinosa,  a shrub  indigenous  to  the  most 
southern  countries  of  Europe.  Among  the  foreign  Spurges, 
some  species  furnish  both  the  African  and  American 
savages  with  a deadly  poison  for  their  arrows.  Another, 
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called  in  India  Tirucalli,  furnishes  an  acrid  juice,  Which 
is  used  in  its  fresh  state  for  raising  blisters.  Other  kinds 
are  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  medicines,  but 
require  to  be  administered  with  caution.  The  gum 
resin,  Euphorbium,  of  chemists,  is  procured  from  three 
species  growing  in  Africa  and  the  Canaries,  by  wounding 
the  stems,  and  collecting  in  leathern  bags  the  sap  which 
exudes.  It  is  an  acrid  poison,  highly  inflammable,  and 
so  violent  in  its  effects  as  to  produce  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  nostrils  if  those  who  are  employed  in 
powdering  it  do  not  guard  themselves  from  its  dust. 
Pliny  relates  that  the  plant  was  discovered  by  King 
Juba,  and  named  by  him  after  his  physician,  Euphorbus. 
The  Manehineel  tree  (Ilippumane  Mancinella ) is  said 
to  be  so  poisonous,  that  persons  have  died  from  merely 
sleeping  beneath  its  shade.  Its  juice  is  pure  white, 
and  a single  drop  of  it  falling  upon  the  skin  burns  like 
fire,  forming  an  ulcer  often  difficult  to  heal.  The  fruit, 
which  is  beautiful  and  looks  like  an  apple,  contains  a 
similar  fluid,  but  in  a milder  form ; the  burning  it 
causes  in  the  lips  of  those  who  bite  it  guards  the  care- 
less from  the  danger  of  eating  it.  Jatropha  Manihut, 
or  Manioc,  is  a shrub  about  six  feet  high,  indigenous 
to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  abounding  in  a 
milky  juice  of  so  poisonous  a nature,  that  it  has  been 
known  to  occasion  death  in  a few  minutes.  The 
poisonous  principle,  however,  may  be  dissipated  by 
heat,  after  which  process  tiro  root  may  he  converted 
into  the  most  nourishing  food.  It  is  grated  into  a pulp, 
and  subjected  to  a heavy  pressure  until  all  the  juice  is 
drained  off.  I he  residue,  called  cassava , requires  no 
further  preparation,  being  simply  baked  in  the  form 
of  thin  cakes  on  a hot  iron  hearth.  This  bread  is  so 
palatable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  as  to  he 
preferred  to  that  made  from  vheaten  flour;  and 
( reole  families,  who  have  changed  their  residence  to 
Europe,  frequently  supply  themselves  with  it  at  some 
trouble  and  expense.  1 lie  fresh  juice  is  highly  poison- 
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ous;  but,  if  boiled  with  meat  and  seasoned,  it  makes  an 
excellent  soup,  which  is  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  even  is  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  noxious 
jrroperties ; for,  if  it  be  sliced  and  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  cattle  may  eat  it 
with  perfect  safety.  The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten  by 
the  Indians,  simply  roasted,  without  being  previously 
submitted  to  the  process  of  grating  and  expressing  the 
juice.  They  also  use  the  juice  for  poisoning  their  arrows, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  converting  it  into 
an  intoxicating  liquid  before  they  were  visited  by 
Europeans.  By  washing  the  pulp  in  water  and  suffering 
the  latter  to  stand,  a sediment  of  starch  is  produced, 
which,  under  the  name  of  tajnoca,  is  extensively  im- 
ported into  Europe,  where  it  is  used  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  arrow-root  and  sago  are  applied.  It  is  light, 
digestible,  and  nourishing,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
half  a pound  a day  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
healthy  man.  Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  is  a well- 
known  elastic  gum,  furnished  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
by  many  plants  of  this  order,  but  especially  by  a South 
American  tree,  Siphonia  or  Hevea  eldsticcu 

The  fragrant  aromatic  bark  called  cascarilla  is  pro- 
duced by  a shrub  belonging  to  this  order,  Croton  EUu- 
thoria , a native  of  the  Bahamas,  and  by  other  species  of 
Croton  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  Ame- 
rica. Croton  oil  is  the  product  of  Croton  Tiglium , and 
is  so  violent  a medicine,  as  to  be  rarely  administered 
until  all  other  remedies  have  failed  Castor-oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seeds  of  JRicinus  communis,  an  African 
tree,  frequently  to  lie  met  with  in  English  gardens  under 
the  name  of  Palma-Christi , where,  however,  it  only 
attains  the  rank  of  an  annual  herbaceous  plant.  The 
Box  is  the  only  British  tree  belonging  to  this  Order,  of 
the  poisonous  properties  of  which  it  partakes,  though 
to  a limited  extent.  In  some  parts  of  Persia  it  is  very 
abundant  ; and  in  these  districts  it  is  found  impossible 
to  keep  camels,  as  the  animals  are  very  fond  of  browsing 
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on  the  leaves,  which  kill  them.  The  Dog-Mercury 
(Mercundlis  perennis ) is  an  herbaceous  plant,  common 
in  our  woods,  and  an  active  poison  ; another  species,  M. 
annua,  is  less  frequently  met  with,  and,  though  poison- 
ous, is  not  so  virulent  as  the  other  species. 

1.  Euphorbia  (Spurge). — Perianth  or  involucre  bell- 
shaped,  containing  1 2 or  more  barren  flowers  or  stamens, 
and  1 fertile  flower  or  pistil;  ovary  3-lobed  ; styles  3 ; 
stigmas  2-cleft ; capsule  3-celled,  3-seeded.  (Name 
from  Euphorbus,  physician  to  Juba,  an  ancient  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  first  employed  the  plant  as  medicine.) 

2.  Mercurialis  (Mercury). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants. — Perianth  3-cleft  to  the  base  ; barren 

flower,  stamens  9,  or  more  ; fertile  flower,  styles  2 ; ovary 

2- lobed ; capsule  2-eelled,  2-seeded.  (Name  in  honour 
of  the  heathen  god  Mercury.) 

3.  Buxus  (Box). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. — Perianth  4-cleft  to  the 
base  ; barren  flower  with  1 bract ; stamens  4 ; fertile 
flower  with  3 bracts ; styles  3 ; capsule  with  three  horns, 

3- celled  ; cells  2-seeded.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree.) 


1.  Euphorbia  [Spurge). 

Involucre  tipped  with  pointed  or  angular  glands. 

1.  iv  amygdaloides  (Wood  Spurge). — Stem  branched 
above  in  an  umbellate  manner  into  about  5 rays  ; rays 
--forked  ; bracts  perfoliate ; leaves  narrow,  egg-shaped, 
iany  beneath  ; glands  of  the  involucre  crescent-shaped. 

Hoods,  abundant.  A common  woodland  plant,  with 
somewhat  shrubby  stems,  1—2  feet  high,  conspicuous 
in  spring  and  summer  with  its  golden-green  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  autumn  with  the  red  tinge  of  its  stems 
and  leaves.— FI.  March,  April.  Perennial. 

“ io  this  group  belong  K.  Peplus  (Petty  Spurge),  a 
very  common  garden  weed,  3—4  inches  high,  distin- 
guished by  its  pale  hue,  its  3-rayed  and  forked  umbel  of 
numerous  flowers,  the  involucres  of  which  are  crescent- 
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shaped,  with  long  horns  : E.  exigua  (Dwart  b purge), 
common  in  corn-lields,  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  its  narrow,  glaucous  leaves,  and  slenderer  habit:  h. 
Ear  alias  (Sea  Spurge),  a stout,  somewhat  shrubby  p ant, 
growing  in  large  masses  on  the  sandy  sea-shore,  and  re- 
markable for  its  numerous  imbricated,  glaucous  leaves  : 
and  E.  Portldndica  (Portland  Spurge),  also  a marine 
species,  readily  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  less 
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robust  habit,  and  the  red  tinge  of  its  stems  and  leaves : 
E.  Lathyris  (Caper  Spurge),  a tall  herbaceous  species, 
2 — 4 feet  high,  common  in  gardens,  is  remarkable  for 
the  glaucous  hue  of  its  foliage,  its  heart-shaped,  taper- 
pointed  bracts,  and  very  large  capsules,  which  abound 
to  a great  degree,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  the 
milky,  acrid  fluid  found  throughout  the  family. 

* Glands  of  the  involucre  not  pointed. 

2.  E.  helioscopia  (Sun  Spurge). — Umbel  of  5 rays, 
which  often  are  repeatedly  forked  ; leaves  oblong,  taper- 
ing towards  the  base,  serrated  above  ; capsule  smooth.-- 
Cultivated  ground,  abundant.  Varying  in  size  from  a 
few  inches  to  2 feet  in  height,  but  easily  distinguished 
by  the  golden-green  hue  of  its  spreading  umbel,  which 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  has 
several  serrated  leaves  at  its  base. — FI.  July,  August. 
Annual. 

* E.  platyphylla  (Water  Spurge)  is  a rare  species, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  a small  specimen  of  E. 
helioscopia;  it  is,  however,  well  marked  by  having  its 
leaves  slightly  hairy  beneath,  and  its  capsules  rough 
with  warts  at  the  back  : E.  Pep/ is  (Purple  Spurge)  is 
peculiar  to  the  sandy  sea-shore ; it  grows  quite  flat  on 
the  sand,  sending  out  several  branches  at  right  angles 
to  the  root,  in  a circular  manner  ; the  whole  plant  is  of 
a beautiful  purple  hue.  Several  other  species  of  Spurge 
are  described  by  British  botanists,  but  they  are  either 
very  rare,  or  not  considered  indigenous. 


2.  Mercurialis  [Mercury). 

1.  M.  per.  unis  (Dog’s  Mercury). — Perennial  ; stem 
simple  ; leaves  stalked,  roughish. — Woods  and  shady 
places,  abundant.  A common,  woodland,  herbaceous 
plant  ; sending  up  from  its  creeping  roots  numerous 
undivided  stems  about  a foot  high.  Each  stem  bears 
several  pairs  of  rather  large,  roughish  leaves,  and 
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mercoriAlis  PEREsais  ( Dog's  Mercury). 


among  the  upper  ones  grow  the  small,  green  flowers, 
the  barren  on  long  stalks,'  the  fertile  sessile. — H. 
April,  May.  Perennial. 

2.  M.  annua  (Annual  Mercury). — Annual  ; stem 
branched  \ leaves  sessile,  smooth. — A aste  places  ; not 
common.  Taller  than  the  last,  and  branched.  ^ The 
leaves  are  smaller  and  of  a light  green  hue.  Barren 
and  fertile  flowers  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
plant. — FI.  August.  Annual. 


3.  Buxus  (Box). 

1.  /!.  sempervlrens  (Common  Box-tree). — A small 
tree  growing  in  great  abundance,  and  apparently  wild. 
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on  Box-hill,  Surrey,  where  it  ripens  its  seeds.  A 
dwarf  variety  is  common  in  gardens.  For  a full  de- 


BIj'XUS  SEMPER  VIRENS  (CuWlnu/1  finl-lree). 

scription  of  this  valuahlo  tree,  see  u Forest  Frees  of 
Britain.” — FI.  April.  Small  tree. 
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(3rd.  LXXYII.— CAL L IT R I ( ' MAC E/E.— Water 
Star-wort  Tribe. 

Elowers  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  axillary, 
solitary,  very  minute,  imperfect,  with  two  white  bracts 
at  the  base  ; calyx  and  corolla  absent ; barren  flower, 
with  one  stamen,  or  very  rarely  two ; filament  thread- 
like, bearing  a 1-eelled  anther,  which  opens  at  the 
summit  by  two  transverse  valves  •;  fertile  flower, 
ovary  4-angled,  4-celled ; styles  2,  awl-shaped ; stigma 
simple  ; fruit  4-celled,  4-lobed,  4-seeded,  flattened  late- 
rally, not  opening. — Small  aquatic,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  long,  weak,  tangled  stems,  which  are  usually  sub- 
merged, opposite  simple  entire  leaves,  of  which  the 
upper  alone  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  long 
thread-like  silvery  roots,  which  proceed  from  the  joints 
of  the  stem,  and  are  either  attached  to  the  soil  below 
or  are  suspended  in  the  water. 

1.  Callitriche  (Water  Star-wort). — Characters  given 
above. 

1.  CALLiTRiCHf;  ( Water  Star-wort). 

1.  0.  verna  (Vernal  Water  Star-wort). — Leaves  in 

pairs,  united  at  the  base  ; flowers  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  \ carpels  bluntly  keeled  at  the  back.— Streams 
and  stagnant  water  ; everywhere.  An  aquatic  plant 
with  long  slender  stems,  which  send  out  shining  roots 
from  the  joints  ; either  growing  in  running  water,  when 
the  leaves  are  usually  very  narrow,  or  in  stagnant  water, 
when  the  upper  leaves  are  broader,  and  float  on  the  sur- 
face, crowded  into  a starry  form,  the  stamens  being  the 
only  parts  of  the  plant  actually  raised  above  it.  11. 
May — July.  Annual. 

2.  C.  autumndlis  (Autumnal  Water  Star- wort).  - 
Carpels  winged  at  the  back. — llesembling  the  last,  and 
growing  in  similar  situations  ; but  rare.  In  this  species 
the  whole  plant  is  submerged,  all  the  leaves  are  narrow 
and  abrupt,  and  of  a deeper  green.— FI.  June— October 
Annual. 
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CALLlTnifiii  vciina  (Venial  Water  Stuv-vort). 


Two  other  British  species  of  Callitriche  are  de- 
scribed by  botanists,  which  vary  in  a slight  degree  from 
the  preceding,  but  they  are  not  of  common  occurrence, 
and  are  on  other  accounts  scarcely  deserving  of  a sepa- 
rate notice. 

Oru».  LX  XVIII. — IJRTIOACETE. — Nettle  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  generally  in  separate  flowers,  and 
often  on  different  plants  ; perianth  divided,  not  falling 
"11,  sometimes  wanting;  stamens  equal  in  number  to 
tlie  lobes  of  the  perianth,  and  opposite  to  them  ; anthers 
curved  inwards  in  the  bud,  and  often  bursting  with 
elasticity;  ovary  I,  simple  ; fruit  a hard  and  dry  1- 
seeded  capsule.— A difficult  order,  the  limits,  of  which 
are  variously  assigned  by  different  botanists.  In  its 
widest  extent  it  contains  a number  of  valuable  fruits 
as  the  famous  Bread-fruit,  and  Jack-fruit  (Artocarpus 
tncisijoha  and  1.  mteyrifolia),  the  Fig,  Mulberry,  and 
Sycamore  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Upas-tree  of  Java, 
and  / alo-de-vaca  or  Cow-tree  of  Demerara,  are  arranged 
m the  same  Order,  with  many  others.  In  its  more 
muted  extent  the  Nettle  Tribe  contains  23  families, 
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comprising,  almost  entirely,  rough-leaved  plants,  which, 
though  they  occasionally  acquire  the  stature  of  trees, 
have,  nevertheless,  little  more  than  an  herbaceous 
texture,  their  wood  being  remarkable  for  its  lightness 
and  sponginess.  They  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  occurring  as  Aveeds  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
regions,  and  attaining  a larger  size  in  hot  climates.  The 
British  species  of  Nettle  ( Urtica ) are  well  known  for 
the  burning,  properties  of  the  juice  contained  in  the 
stings,  with  which  their  foliage  is  plentifully  armed. 
But,  painful  as  are  the  consequences  of  touching  one  of 
our  common  Nettles,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  effects  of  incautiously  handling  some  of  the  East 
Indian  species.  A slight  sensation  of  pricking  is 
followed  by  a burning  heat,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  rubbing  the  part  with  a hot  iron  : soon  the  pain 
extends,  and  continues  for  many  hours,  or  even  days, 
being  attended  by  symptoms  such  as  accompany  lock- 
jaw and  influenza.  A Java  species  produces  effects 
which  last  for  a whole  year,  and  are  even  said  to  cause 
death.  Specimens  of  the  Tree-Nettle  were  measured  by 
Backhouse,  in  Australia,  the  trunks  of  which  were  found 
to  measure  18,  20,  and  21  feet  in  circumference.  In 
some  species  the  fibre  is  so  strong  that  cordage  is  manu- 
factured from  it.  The  burning  property  of  the  juice  is 
dissipated  by  heat,  the  young  shoots  of  the  common 
Nettb  being  often  boiled  and  eaten  as  a pot-herb,  and 
the  tubers  of  Urtica  tuberosa  are  eaten  as  potatoes. 

1.  Urtica  (Nettle). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers,  on  the  same  or  different  plants  ; barren  flotver, 
perianth  of  1 leaves,  stamens  1 ; fertile  flower,  perianth 
of  2 leaves,  1-seeded.  (Name  Irom  the  Latin  nro,  to 
burn,  from  its  stinging  properties.) 

2.  Barieva ria  (Pellitory). — Stamens  and  jnstils  in 
the  same  flower;  perianth  4-cleft;  stamens  4;  f laments 
at  first  curved  inwards,  finally  spreading  with  an  elastic 
spring  ; fruit  1-seeded.  (Name  from  the  Latin  partes, 
a Avail,  Avhere  these  plants  often  grow.) 
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3.  He  Vi  ulus  (I  Fop). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  different 
plants  ; barren  flower,  perianth  of  5 leaves  ■ stamens  5 ■ 
fertile  flower,  a catkin  composed  ol  large,  concave  scales, 
each  of  which  lias  at  its  base  two  styles  and  1 seed. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  humus,  rich  soil,  in  which  the 
plant  flourishes.) 


t-itr.CA  dioIca  {Great  Settle). 


1.  UrmcA 


{Nettle). 


tbJ  boe'  ([mca.  (^reat  Nettle). — leaves  heart-shaped  at 
e,  llI)eiing  to  a point ; flowers  in  long,  branched 
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clusters. — A common  weed,  too  well  known  to  need 
further  description. — Tl.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  U.  urens  (.Small  A ettle). — Leaves  elliptical  ; flowers 
in  short,  nearly  simple  clusters. — Waste  places,  abundant. 
Smaller  than  the  last,  but  closely  resembling  it  in  habit 
and  properties— PL  July— October.  Annual. 

* U.  jnlulifera  (Roman  Nettle)  is  an  annual  species, 
of  local  occurrence ; it  bears  its  llowers  in  globular 
heads. 


' PARtETARiA  officinalis  (Common  PcUitory-of-thc-miU). 

2.  Parietaria  (P ellitory -of -the-wall). 

1.  P.  otficindlis  (Common  Pellitoiy-of-tlie- wall). —The 
only  British  species.— A much-branched,  bushy,  herba- 
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ceous  plant,  with  narrow,  hairy  leaves,  reddish,  brittle 
stems,  and  small,  hairy  flowers  which  grow  in  clusters  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  filaments  are  curiously 
jointed  and  elastic ; so  that  if  touched  before  the  expan- 
sion of  the  flower,  they  suddenly  spring  from  their  in- 
curved position  and  shed  their  pollen.  In  rural  districts 
an  infusion  of  this  plant  is  a favourite  medicine. — FI. 
all  the  summer.  Perennial. 


HdMfLCs  LtfpULus  (Common  ftop). 


3.  Humulus  {Hop). 

1.  II.  Lupulus{ Common  Hop). — A beautiful  climbing 
plant,  commonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  catkins, 
which  are  used  to  give  a bitter  flavour  to  beer,  and  natu* 
ralized  in  many  places. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

a o 2 
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OitD.  I, XX IX. — -ULMACE.E. — Elm  Tkihf. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or  different  flowers  ; 
perianth,  bell-shaped,  often  irregular  ; stamens  equalling 
in  number,  and  opposite  to  the  lobes  of  the  perianth  ; 
ovary  not  attached  to  the  perianth,  2-celled,  styles  and 
stigmas  2 ; fruit  1 or  2-celled,  not  bursting,  drupe-like, 
or  furnished  with  a leafy  border. — Trees  or  shrubs  with 
rough  leaves  and  clustered  flowers  (never  in  catkins)  in- 
habiting temperate  climates,  and  often  forming  valuable 
timber-trees.  The  most  important  genus  is  that  of  Elm 
( Ulmus ),  a full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
“Forest  Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.ii. 


1.  Ulmus  (Elm). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  4 — 5-cleft, 
persistent  ; stamens  5 ; styles  2 ; capsule  thin  and  leaf- 
like,  containing  a single  seed.  (Name,  the  Latin  name 
of  the  tree). 

1.  Ulmus  (Elm). 

1 . U.  campestris  (Common  small-leaved  Elm). — 
Leaves  obliquely  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  tapering  to 


SEED  OF  ELM. 
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a point ; fruit  oblong,  deeply  cloven. — Hedge-rows  and 
parks,  abundant. —FI.  March.  Tree. 


campestbis  ( Common  small-leaved  Elm). 


" For  a further  description  of  this  and  the  other 
British  species  of  Elm,  sec  Forest  Trees  of  Britain.” 


Ord.  LXXX. — AM  ENTACE/E. — Catkin-bearing 
tribe. 

Stamms  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  and  often  on 
different  plants;  barren  flowers  in  heads  or  catkins,  com- 
posed of  scales  ; stamens  1—20,  inserted  on  the  scales  ; 
fertde  flowers  clustered,  solitary,  or  in  catkins  ; ovary 
usually  simple  ; stigmas  1 or  more.— An  extensive  order, 
containing  a large  number  of  trees  which  are  highly 
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valued  for  their  fruit,  timber,  bark,  and  other  minor 
productions.  They  are  most  abundant  in  temperate 
climates,  comprising  a large  proportion  of  our  English 
Eorest  Trees.  They  have  been  subdivided  by  botanists 
into  several  sub-orders,  or  groups,  four  of  which  contain 
British  specimens.  The  first  sub-order,  Salicinr®  (the 
Willow  group),  is  distinguished  by  bearing  all  its  flowers 
in  catkins,  the  fruit  being  a 2-valved  capsule,  containing 
numerous  seeds  tufted  with  down.  In  the  sub-order 
Myrice/E  (Sweet-Gale  group),  the  flowers  are  all  in 
catkins,  and  the  ripe  fruit  assumes  a drupe-like  appear- 
ance, from  being  invested  by  the  fleshy  scales  of  the 
catkin.  In  Betui.ixe.e  (Birch  group)  the  flowers  are 
all  in  catkins,  and  the  fruit  is  thin  and  flattened,  con- 
taining 1 or  2 seeds,  which  are  not  tufted  with  down. 
In  CupuLiFERiE  the  fertile  flowers  grow  in  tufts  or  spikes, 
the  barren  flowers  in  catkins,  and  the  fruit  is  either 
wholly  or  partially  invested  with  a tough  case,  termed  a 
cupula.  By  some  modern  botanists  these  groups  are 
severally  treated  as  distinct  orders  under  the  names  of 
Salicace/e,  Myricaceje,  Bftulacea;  and  Cupci.ifer.k  • 
but  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  retain  the  few 
examples  described  in  this  volume  under  the  compre- 
hensive order  Amentaceas.  All  the  British  Trees  belong- 
ing to  the  order  are  described  at  length  in  “ Eorest  Trees 
of  Britain,”  where  mention  also  occurs  of  many  foreign 
species,  which  arc  worthy  of  notice  for  their  application 
to  useful  purposes  or  for  their  peculiar  productions. 

Sub-order  I. — Saucine.e. — Willow  Group. 

1.  Salix  (Willow). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  different 
plants  (dioecious) ; scales  of  the  catkin  imbricated  entire : 
stamens  1 — 5 ; stigmas  2 ; capsule  of  2 valves,  1 -celled  : 
seeds  numerous,  tufted  with  cottony  down.  (Name,  the 
Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

2.  Popueus  (Poplar). — Stamens  and  pistils  on  dif- 
ferent plants  ; scales  of  the  catkin  jagged ; stamens 
8 — 30  ; stigmas  4 or  8 j capsule  of  2 valves,  obscurely 
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s.\lix  (Willow). 

2 -colled  ; seeds  numerous.,  tufted  with  cottony  down. 
(Name  from  the  Latin  popidus,  and  signifying  the  tree 


pcjpulus  (Poplar). 

oj  the  people,  which  it  was  considered  to  he  at  Rome 
and  in  France  during  the  Revolutions.) 
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jiyk'ca  ( Swid-Gah ). 


Sub-order  II.  — Myricejj. — Sweet-Gale  Group. 

3.  Myrica  (Sweet-Gale). — Sta77ie7is  and  pistils  on  dif- 
ferent plants  ; scales  of  the  catkin  concave  3 sta77iens 


BIRCH  GROUP. 
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4 — 8 ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  (lrupe-like,  1 -seeded.  (Xarae 
tlie  Greek  name  of  the  Tamarisk.)  . 


Sub-order  III. — BetulinEjE. — Birch  Group. 

4.  Betula  (Birch). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  ( monoecious );  scales  of  the  barren  catkin  in  threes ; 
stamens  10 — 12  ; scales  of  the  fertile  catkin  3-lobed,  3- 
tlowered  ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  flattened,  1 -seeded,  winged. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

* Two  species  of  Birch  are  natives  of  Britain  ; B.  alba, 
the  4\  hitc  Birch,  a forest  tree,  which  for  lightness,  grace, 
and  elegance,  stands  unrivalled,  and  has  been  styled  “the 
Lady  of  the  Woods  ; ” and  B.  nanci,  Dwarf  Birch,  a 
mountain  shrub,  with  wiry  branches,  and  numerous 
round,  notched  leaves,  which  are  beautifully  veined. 

5.  A lx  us  (Alder). — Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 
flowers  ; scales  of  the  barren  catkin  3-lobed,  3-flowered  ; 
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stamens  4 ; scales  of  the  fertile  catkin  2-flowered,  per- 
manent, becoming  hard  and  dry  ; stigmas  2 ; fruit  flat- 
tened, not  winged.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree.) 


alnt'S  glutincJsa  {Common  Aider). 


* Ainas  (jlutin'osa  (Common  Alder)  is  the  only  Lritisli 
species  belonging  to  this  family.  It  is  a widely  diffused 
tree,  growing  in  swampy  ground  throughout  most  of 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 


MAST-BEARING  GROUP. 
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faocs  stlvAtica  (Common  Beech). 


Sub-order  IV. — Cupuli fer^e. — Mast-bearing  Group. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers  ( monoecious ). 

6.  Faguk  (Beech). — Barren  flowers  in  a globose 
catkin  ; stamens  5 — 15  ; fertile  flowers  2 together, 
within  a 4-lobed,  prickly  involucre  ; stigmas  3 ; nuts  3- 
cornered,  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  involucre.  (Name 
in  Greek  phegos,  a species  of  Oak,  in  Latin  fagus,  a 
Beech. ) 

7.  CastAnea  (Chestnut). — Barren  flowers  in  a very 
long,  spike-like  catkin  ; stamens  10 — 20  ; fertile  flowers 
3 together,  within  a 4-lobed,  very  prickly  involucre  ; 
stigmas  G ; nuts  not  distinctly  3-cornered,  enclosed  in 
the  enlarged  involucre.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  tl|o 
tree.) 
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CASTAN-EA  VULGARIS  ( Spanish  Chestnut). 


8.  Queecus  (Oak). — Barren  flowers  in  a long,  droop- 
ing catkin  ; stamens  5 — 10  ; fertile  flowers  with  a cup- 


quercus  robur  ( Common  Oah). 


MASf-liEARlNO  GROUP. 
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shaped  scaly  involucre  ; stigmas  3 ; fruit  an  acorn. 
(.Name,  Hie  Latin  name  of  tl.e  tree.) 


ctfuvLus  avellAna  ( Common  Haiti). 


9.  Cory i. us  (Hazel). — Barren  flowers  in  a long, 
drooping,  cylindrical  catkin;  scales  3-cleft;  stamens  8; 
fertile  flowers  several,  enclosed  in  a bud-like  involucre  ; 
stigmas  2 ; nut  enclosed  in  the  enlarged  jagged 
involucre.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

10.  Carp/nus  (Hornbeam). — Barren  flowers  in  a long, 
cylindrical  catkin  ; scales  roundish  ; fertile  flowers  in  a 
loose  catkin  ; scales  large  and  leaf-like,  3-lobed  ; st'gmas 
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2 ; nut  strongly  ribbed.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the 
tree. ) 


CARP^NUS  BET  ULUS  (C07)l)7l0?l  IJoVlibCdlli)’ 


* For  a full  description  of  the  trees  belonging  to  this 
order,  see  “ Forest  Trees  of  Britain. 


Ord.  LXXXI.— CONlFERiE— Fir  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  in  separate  flowers,  and  often  on 
different  trees.  Stamens  collected  m sets  around  a com- 
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mon  stalk  ; fertile  flowers  in  cones,  destitute  of  styles  and 
stigmas  ; fruit  a cone,  composed  of  hardened  scales  or 
bracts,  bearing,  at  the  base  of  each,  naked  seeds,  which 
are  often  winged.  For  a full  description  of  this  impor- 
tant Tribe,  see  “ Forest  Trees  of  Britain,”  vol.  ii. 


1.  Pixus  (Fir). — Barren  flowers  in  clustered  scaly 
catkins,  the  upper  scales  bearing  sessile  anthers  ; fertile 
flowers  in  an  egg-shaped  catkin,  which  finally  becomes  a 
woody  cone  ; seeds  winged.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of 
• the  tree.) 
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2.  J uxiperus  (Juniper). — Barren  flowers  in  scaly 
catkins  ; anthers  attached  to  the  base  of  the  scales ; 
fertile  flowers  in  catkins  of  a few  united  scales,  which 
finally  become  a fleshy  berry  containing  3 seeds.  (Name, 
ilie  Latin  name  of  the  tree.) 

* J.  communis  (Common  Juniper)  is  a native  of  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  Great  Britain  is 
generally  found  on  hills  and  heathy  downs,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  chalky.  The  berries  are  much  used 
to  flavour  hollands  or  geneva,  a spirit  distilled  from 


corn. 
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3.  Taxus  (Yew). — Barren  flowers  in  oval  catkins 
which  are  scaly  below  ; stamens  numerous  ; fertile  flowers 
solitary,  scaly  below  ; fruit  a naked  seed,  surrounded  at 
the  base  by  the  enlarged  pulpy  scales.  (Name,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  tree.) 

* T.  baccdta  (Common  Yew),  the  only  British  Yew, 
is  an  evergreen  tree,  remarkable  for  its  longevity.  The 
foliage  is  poisonous  ; but  the  berries  are  said  to  be  inno- 
cuous, being  often  eaten  by  children  without  ill  effect. 
J he  variety  called  Irish  Yew  has  erect  instead  of 
spreading  branches. 
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Class  II.  MONOCOTYLEDONOUS  PLANTS. 

In  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  the  embryo  of 
the  seed  is  accompanied  by  a single  cotyledon.  The 
stem  consists  of  woody  fibre,  cellular  tissue,  and  spiral 
vessels  ; but  there  is  no  true  bark  nor  pith,  nor  is  the 
wood  arranged  in  concentric  layers.  The  stem  increases 
in  density  (scarcely  at  all  in  diameter)  by  deposits  at  or 
near  the  centre  ; hence  the  plants  of  this  class  are  called 
Endogenous  (increasing  by  additions  on  the  inside). 
As  new  substance  is  deposited,  the  old  layers  of  wood 
are  pressed  outwards,  and  thus  the  hardest  part  is  near 
the  circumference.  The  growth  of  the  stem  is  usually 
produced  by  a single  terminal  bud,  without  the  aid  of 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ; there  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the  stem  is  often  hollow. 
The  principal  veins  of  the  leaves  are  parallel,  not  forming 
a complicated  net-work.  Th e,  flowers  are  furnished  w ith 
stamens  and  pistils,  3 or  some  multiple  of  3 being  the 
predominating  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification. 
A large  number  are  destitute  of  petals,  the  place  of 
which  is  supplied  by  scales  or  chaff  (glumes). 


Sub-class  I. 


PETALOIDE2E. 

Flowers  furnished  with  petals,  arranged  in  a circular 
order,  or  without  petals.1 


m Sub-class  II.,  Guimace^e,  contains  plants,  which  have,  instead  of 
lictnls  chaflv  scales  or  glxmes,  which  arc  not  arranged  in  a circular  order,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Pet'aloidere,  but  are  imbricated,  such  as  the  Grasses  and 


Sf.d<;es. 
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Ord.  LXXXII. — HYDROCHAKIDACIhE. — Frog- 
bit  Tribe. 

Flower-buds  enclosed  in  a sheath  ; sepals  3,  green  ; 
petals  3 ; stamens  3,  9,  12  or  more  ; ovary  inferior,  1- 
or  many-celled ; style  1 ; stigmas  3 — 9 ; fruit  dry  or 
juicy,  not  bursting,  1-  or  many-celled. — A tribe  of 
aquatic  plants,  often  floating,  among  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  Valisneria  spiralis,  the  flower  of  which 
grows  at  the  extremity  of  a long,  spiral  stalk.  As  the 
hud  expands,  the  spire  partially  uncoils,  allowing  the 


anXcharis  alsinXbtrum. 
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h ydr<5oha.ris  moestc-ram:  (Frog-bit). 


power  to  float  on  the  surface  for  a few  hours,  and  then 
contracts  again,  drawing  the  seed-vessel  beneath  the 
surface,  there  to  ripen  its  seeds.  The  number  of  species 
is  small,  and  two  only  are  natives  of  Britain.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  a species  new  to  Britain 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  has  increased  to  such  an 
alarming  extent,  as  to  impede  the  navigation  of  some  ot 
our  canals.  This  is  Anacharis  Alsinastrum,  a submerged 
aquatic,  having  much  of  the  habit  of  Potamogdon 
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stratkJtes  ali5ides  (Water-soldier). 


densus.  It  is  a native  of  North  America,  hut  since  its 
introduction  has  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  flower  in  still  water  in  September. 

' Hydbochabis  ( I rog-bit). — Stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants;  stamens 9 — 12;  ovary  6-celled ; stiymas 
G.  (Name  from  the  Greek  hydor,  water,  and  charis, 
elegance,  the  plants  being  showy  aquatics.) 
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2.  Stratiotes  (Water-soldier). — Stamens  and  pistils 
on  different  plants  ; stamens  about  12,  surrounded  by 
many  imperfect  ones  ; ovary  6-celled  ; stiymcus  G.  (Name, 
the  Greek  for  a soldier,  from  its  rigid,  prickly,  sword- 
shaped leaves.) 

1.  Hydrocharis  (Frog-lit). 

1.  H.  Morsus-rance  (Frog-bit). — The  only  British 
species. — A floating  aquatic,  with  creeping  stems,  round- 
ish, stalked  leaves,  and  delicate,  white  flowers  which 
grow  two  or  three  together  from  a pellucid  2-leaved 
’sheath. — Ponds  and  ditches,  not  general.— Fl.‘  July, 
August.  Perennial. 

2.  Stratiotes  ( Water-soldier ). 

1.  S.  aloides  (Water-soldier). — The  only  British 
species  ; growing  in  ditches  in  the  East  of  England. 
The  roots  extend  to  some  distance  into  the  mud,  and 
throw  out  numerous  rigid  prickly  leaves,  like  those  of  an 
Aloe  ; the  flower-stalk  is  about  6 inches  high,  and  bears 
at  its  summit  a 2-leaved  sheath,  containing  several  deli- 
cate white  flowers,  bearing  stamens,  or  one  flower  only, 
beai'in"  j ? 1st  ils.  It  rises  to  the  surface  before  flowering, 
and  then  sinks  to  the  bottom. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXIII.— ORCHIDACILE.— Orchideous 
Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  often  coloured  ; petals  3,  the  lowest  unlike 
the  rest,  and  frequently  spurred;  stamens  and  style 
united  into  a central  column  ; pollen  powdery  or  viscid, 
sometimes  raised  in  masses  on  minute  stalks  ; ovary  1- 
celled  ; stigma  a viscid  hollow  in  front  of  the  column  , 
fruit  a 3-valved  capsule,  with  3 rows  of  seeds.— A very 
extensive  tribe  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with 
fibrous  or  tuberous  roots,  fleshy  or  leathery  leaves,  alt 
the  veins  of  which  are  parallel,  and  flowers  so  variable 
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in  form  as  to  defy  general  description,  yet  so  peculiar 
that  the  slightest  experience  will  enable  the  student  to 
refer  them  to  their  proper  tribe.  British  species  have  for 
the  most  part  two  or  more  glossy  sheathing  leaves,  and 
bear  their  flowers  in  simple  spikes  or  clusters.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers  is  purple,  mottled  with  various 
other  tints,  flesh-coloured,  white,  or  greenish.  The 
structure  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  is  in  many 
cases  most  singular ; sometimes  resembling  in  form, 
size,  and  colour  insects  which  naturally  frequent  the 
places  where  the  flowers  grow  ; such  are  the  Bee,  Fly, 
and  Spider  Orchis  (Ophrys  apifera,  0.  muscifera,  and 
0.  aramfera).  In  other  instances  the  same  organ  presents 
a fantastic  caricature  of  some  more  important  subject 
of  the  animal  kingdom  ; such  are,  the  Man,  and  Monkey 
Orchis  (A  ceras  anthropSphora,  and  Orchis  macra).  The 
same  mimicking  extends  to  foreign  species  : — “So 
various  are  they  in  form,”  says  Dr.  Lindley,  “that  there 
is  scarcely  a common  reptile  or  insect  to  which  some 
of  them  have  not  been  likened.”  Occasionally  the 
structure  is  more  complex  : in  Caledna  nigrita  the 
column  is  a boat-shaped  box,  resembling  a lower  lip  ; 
the  lip  itself  forms  a lid  that  exactly  fits  it,  and  is 
hinged  on  a claw,  which  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
column;  when  the -flower  opens,  the  lip  turns  round 
within  tire  column  and  falls  back,  so  that  the  flower 
being  inverted,  it  stands  fairly  over  the  latter.  The 
moment  a small  insect  touches  its  point,  the  lip  makes 
a sudden  revolution,  brings  the  point  to  the  bottom  of 
the  column,  and  makes  prisoner  any  insect  which  the 
box  will  hold.  When  it  catches  an  insect,  it  remains 
shut  as  long  as  its  prey  continues  to  move  about ; but 
if  no  capture  is  made,  the  lid  soon  recovers  its  position. 
The  rusty  flowers  of  Spiculcea  cilidta,  when  spread  open, 
may  be  compared  to  long-legged  spiders,  the  lip,  with  a 
long  solid  plate,  looking  like  their  body,  while  an 
appendage  at  its  point,  which  is  apparently  moveable, 
is  not  unlike  the  head  of  such  a creature.  Orchideous 
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plants  are  to  be  found  in  all  climates  except  the  very 
coldest  and  driest ; they  are  most  abundant  in  the  hot, 
damp  regions  of  the  tropics,  where  they  exist  in  tire 
greatest  profusion,  not,  as  in  temperate  countries,  de- 
riving their  nourishment  from  the  earth,  but  supported 
by  the  moisture  that  floats  around  them.  Clinging 
to  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  to  the  stems  of 
ferns,  and  even  to  the  bare  rock,  they  seem  to  adopt 
the  habits  of  animals  as  well  as  to  imitate  their  forms. 
In  many  of  these  the  flowers  only  are  conspicuous,  the 
plant  itself  consisting  of  creeping,  claw-like  roots,  and 
tufts  of  elliptical  bulbs,  from  the  summit  of  which 
spring  a few  tough  leaves,  and  wiry,  jointed  stems, 
which  seem  incapable  of  producing  the  symmetrical 
and  curiously-coloured  flowers  they  are  destined  shortly 
to  bear.  Of  late  years,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  Orchideous  plants  ; and  by 
imitating,  as  far  as  possible,  their  natural  condition, 
great  success  has  been  already  attained.  .An  Orchideous 
house  is  now  a common  adjunct  to  the  conservatory  in 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  where,  if  it  be  well  managed, 
some  one  or  other  of  these  curious  ah'  plants,  as  thej 
have  been  called,  may  be  seen  in  bloom  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  some  clinging  to  broken  potsherds,  some  to 
lorrs  of  wood,  some  to  the  outer  fibre  of  tlie  cocoa-nut, 
01°  simply  suspended  by  wires  from  the  roof  of  the 
house.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  endless  as  are 
the  varieties  of  form  which  the  flowers  of  this  tribe 
assume,  their  properties  vary  but  little.  They  furnish 
few,  if  any,  medicines  of  importance  ; to  the  useful 
arts  they  contribute  only  a kind  of  cement  or  glue, 
which  is  recommended  by  no  particular  excellence  ; a 
nutritious  substance  called  Salep  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  Orchis  mdscula  and  other  species,  but  this  is 
not  extensively  used  ; and  though  the  flowers  of  many 
species  are  very  fragrant,  no  perfume  is  ever  extracted 
from  them.  With  the  exception  of  Vanilla,  the  dried 
fruit  of  Vanilla  aromdtka,  which  is  much  used  in 
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flavouring  chocolate  and  other  sweetmeats,  no  plant 
in  the  Order  can  be  said  to  be  extensively  used,  either 
in  the  arts  or  sciences.  Lindley  conjectures  the  number 
of  species  to  amount  to  3000. 

The  characters  by  which  the  families  of  this  Order 
are  distinguished  are,  owing  to  the  curious  structure  of 
the  flowers  comprised  in  it,  so  peculiar  that  they  recfuire 
to  be  attentively  studied  by  reference  to  fresh  specimens 
before  any  description  of  them  can  be  understood.  It 
has  been  thought  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
Orchideous  Tribe,  to  depart  from  the  method  pursued 
in  the  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  instead  of  perplexing 
the  student  with  a systematic  detail  of  generic  characters, 
to  describe  such  species  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  at- 
tention being  paid  only  to  their  more  obvious  characters. 
The  student  will  thus  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  names 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  which  are  likely  to 
excite  his  attention.  lie  may  then  examine  them  with 
accuracy,  and  when  he  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  structure  and  peculiarities,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  compare  whatever  new  species  may  chance  to 
tall  in  his  way  with  the  descriptions  given  in  works  of 
higher  pretension. 

The  first  which  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  his  notice 
is  Orchis  mdscula  (Early  purple  Orchis),  a succulent 
plant  about  a foot  high,  flowering  in  May  and  June,  and 
abounding  in  woods  and  pastures  wherever  the  Wild 
Hyacinth  flourishes.  The  root  consists  of  two  roundish 
solid  tubers ; the  leaves  are  of  a liliaceous  texture, 
stained  with  dark  purple  spots,  oblong  and  clasping  the 
stem  ; the  stem  is  solitary,  and  bears  an  erect  cluster  of 
purple  flowers,  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker  shades  ; 
each  flower  rises  from  a somewhat  twisted  ovary , and 
has  a long  spur,  which  turns  upwards.  The  colour 
of  the  flower,  associated  as  it  often  is  with  Cowslips 
and  Wild  Hyacinths,  is  rich  and  beautiful ; but  the 
odour  is  strong  and  offensive,  especially  in  the  evening. 

Orchis  Morio  (Green-winged  Meadow  Orchis)  comes 
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Oicms  mascula  (7 tarty  purple  Orchis), 
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into  flower  about  the  same  time  with  the  last,  and  re- 
sembles it  in  habit.  It  is,  however,  a shorter  plant, 
and  bears  fewer  flowers  in  a cluster  ; it  is  best  distin- 
guished by  the  two  lateral  sepals,  which  are  strongly 
marked  with  parallel  green  veins,  and  bent  upwards  so 
as  to  form  a kind  of  hood  over  the  column.  It  grows 
in  meadows,  and  is  often  very  abundant. 

Orchis  pyramiddlis  (Pyramidal  Orchis)  hears  at  the 
summit  of  a somewhat  slender  stem  a dense  cluster, 
broad  at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a point,  of  small  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  the  spur.  It  usually  grows 
on  chalk  or  limestone,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Orchis  maculdta  (Spotted  Orchis)  may  be  distinguished 
from  either  of  the  preceding  by  its  root,  which  consists 
of  two  flattened  tubers,  divided  at  the  extremity  into 
several  finger-like  lobes.  Its  leaves  are  spotted  like  those 
of  0.  mdscula,  and  its  floivers  are  light  purple,  curiously 
marked  with  dark  lines  and  spots.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly on  heaths  and  commons,  flowering  in  June  and 
July. 

Orchis  latifolia  (Marsh  Orchis)  is  a taller  plant  than 
the  last,  but  has,  like  it,  palmated  roots ; the  leaves  arc 
remarkably  erect ; flowers  rose-coloured  or  purple  ■ and 
the  brads,  which  taper  to  a fine  point,  are  longer  than 
the  flowers.  It  grows  abundantly  in  marshes  and  wet 
pastures,  and  blossoms  in  June  and  July.  All  the  above 
species,  especially  0.  Mdrio,  occasionally  bear  white 
flowers. 

Gymnadenia  conopsea  (Sweet-scented  Orchis)  some- 
what resembles  Orchis  maculdta ; the  flowers  are  rose- 
purple,  but  not  spotted,  and  very  fragrant ; the  spur  is 
very  slender,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  ovary.  It  grows 
in  dry,  hilly,  or  mountainous  pastures,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

Habenaria  bifolia  (Butterfly  Orchis)  is  a singular  plant, 
but  not  appropriately  named,  for  the  resemblance  which 
its  flowers  bear  to  a butterfly  is  very  slight.  It  bears 
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two  "broad  leaves  immediately  above  the  root;  the  stem  is 
slender  and  angular,  about  a foot  high,  and  bears  a loose 
cluster  of  greenish-white  flowers  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  the  spur,  and  for  the  strap-shaped  lower 
lip  of  the  corolla.  It  grows  on  heaths  and  the  borders 
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of  woods,  blooming  in  June.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
in  the  evening.  II.  vlridis  (Green  Habenaria)  and  II. 
dlbida  (Small  White  Habenaria)  are  small  plants  from 


habenatia  B:poi,!A  (Butterfly  Orchis). 


6 to  8 inches  high,  the  former  with  green  flowers , the 
latter  with  flowers  which  are  white  and  fragrant. 

Lister  a ovdta  (Twayblade)  grows  from  12  to  18  inches 
high,  and  is  well  marked  by  its  bearing,  about  half  way 
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up  its  cylindrical  stem,  two  opposite  egg-sliaped  leave*  ; 
the  flowers  axe  small  and  green.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
woods  and  orchards,  and  flowers  in  J une.  Listera  car- 


lIstera  ovata  ( Twayblade ). 

data  is  a much  smaller  plant,  with  two  heart-shaped 
leaves.  It  occurs  in  mountainous  districts,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August.  _ 

Listera  Nidus-avis  (Bird’s-nest)  is  a pale  reddish- 
brown  plant,  about  a foot  high,  entirely  destitute  of 
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leaves,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  numerous 
sheathing,  brown  scales.  The  root  consists  of  many 
short  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  extremities  of  which  the 
young  plants  are  produced.  It  is  found  sparingly  in 
shady  woods,  flowering  in  J une. 


NEOTTIA  spirAlis  ( Lady's  Trusses ). 


Neottia  spiralis  (Lady’s  Tresses)  is  a curious  little 
plant,  from  4 to  6 inches  high,  with  tuber  ous  roots  and 
a spike  oi  small  white  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
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single  row,  and  in  a spiral  manner,  in  some  specimens 
from  left  to  right,  in  others  from  right  to  left,  round  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stalk.  The  flowers  are  fragrant  in 
the  evening.  The  leaves  form  a tuft  just  above  the 
crown  of  the  root,  and  wither  before  the  flowers  begin 
to  expand.  These  are  succeeded  by  a tuft  of  new  leaves, 
which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  old  stem ; the  latter 
are  remarkably  tenacious  of  life,  continuing  to  unfold 
even  while  subjected  to  the  pressure  made  on  the  blotting- 
paper  during  the  process  Of  drying.  Not  uncommon  in 
dry  pastures,  flowering  in  September  and  October. 

Opfirys  apifera  (Bee  Orchis). — The  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  flowers  of  this  curious  plant  is  given  hi  its 
name,;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  0.  muscifera  (Fly 
Orchis) ; both  species  occur  in  considerable  abundance 
in  many  of  the  limestone  and  chalk  districts.  No  one 
who  has  heard  that  plants  exist  bearing  these  names, 
can  doubt  their  identity,  should  they  fall  in  his  way. 
The  former  of  these  flowers  in  June  and  July,  the  latter 
in  May  and  June.  The  Spider  Orchises,  Ophrys  arach- 
nites and  0.  aranifera,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Epipadis  grandiflorq,  ( White  Ilelleborine)  grows  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  hearing  several  rather  broad  leaves 
on  the  stem,  and  a loose  spike  of  large  pure  white  flowers. 
It  grows  in  woods,  being  almost  if  not  entirely  confined 
to  a chalky  soil,  and  flowers  in  June.  Epipadis  latifolia 
(Broad-leaved  Ilelleborine)  and  E.  palustris  (Marsh 
Ilelleborine)  are  of  similar  habit ; the  former  bearing  a 
long  loose  spike  of  greenish-purple  flowers  ; the  latter  a 
spike  of  flowers  variegated  with  purplisli-green,  white 
and  rose-coloured. 

The  above  description  includes  all  the  Orchideous 
plants  which  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  rarer 
species  indigenous  to  Britain  are : — Orchis  vstuldta 
(Dwarf  dark-winged  Orchis),  0.  fusca  (Great  brown- 
winged Orchis),  0.  militaris  (Military  Orchis),  0.  tephros- 
anthos  (Monkey  Orchis),  find  0.  hircina  (Lizard  Orchis). 
— These  grow  only  in  chalk  districts. 
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G uodyera  repens  (Creeping  Goodyera)  is  a small  plant 
with  creeping  roots,  growing  in  fir  woods  in  Scotland  ; 
C orallorldza  inndta  (Coral-root)  is  well  marked  by  its 
curiously-toothed  roots,  which  in  figure  resemblcbranehed 
coral , it.  occurs  in  marshy  woods  in  Scotland.  Ace.ra.% 
anthropopJiora  (Man  Orchis}  bears  a long,  loose  spike  of 
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greenish  yellow  flowers  ; it  grows  in  dry  chalky  places. 
Malaxis  paludosa  (Bog  Orchis),  the  smallest  British 
Orehideous  plant,  2—4  inches  high,  grows  in  spongy 
hogs,  and  bears  a spike  of  minute  green  flowers.  Lipaiis 
Loeselii  (Two-leaved  Liparis)  is  confined  to  the  eastern 
counties,  where  it  is  rarely  found  in  spongy  bogs ; it 
bears  a spike  of  6 — 12  yellowish  flowers  on  a triangular 
stalk.  Cypripedium  Calccolus  (Lady’s  Slipper),  distin- 
guished by  its  large  inflated  lip,  occurs  but  rarely  in  the 
woods  of  the  north  of  England,  and  is  pronounced  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  “one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  of  our  native  plants.” 


Ord.  LXXXIV. — IRIDACEyE. — Iris  Tribe. 

Perianth  6-cleft;  stamens  3,  rising  from  the  base  of 
the  sepals  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled ; style  1 ; stigmas  3, 
often  petal-like  ; capsule  3-celled,  3-valved  ; seeds  nume- 
rous. Principally  herbaceous  plants  with  tuberous  or 
fibrous  roots,  long,  and  often  sword-shaped,  sheathing 
leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  which  seldom  last  a long 
time.  Chiefly  natives  of  warm  and  temperate  regions, 
and  most  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wheie, 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
natives  mainly  supported  themselves  on  the  roots  ot 
the  plants  of  this  tribe,  together  with  such  shell  fish  as 
were  left  on  shore  by  the  receding  tide.  Iris,  Croats, 
Txia,  and  Gladiolus  are  favourite  garden  flowers  ; Ins 
Pseud-dcorus  (Yellow  Iris,  or  Flag)  is  one  of  our  most 
showy  marsh  plants.  Few  species  are  used  in  the  arts 
or  sciences  ; the  roots  of  Ins  Florenlina  afford  Orris- 
root,  which,  when  dried,  has  a perfume  resembling  that 
of  Violets,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  tooth-powder  ; 
the  dried  stigmas  of  Crocus  sativus,  were  anciently  much 
prized  as  a dye,  and  are  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  well  as  in  medicine  and  cookery  ; and  the 
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roots  of  a few  species  are  used  by  barbarous  nations  as 
an  occasional  article  of  food. 

1.  Iris. — Perianth  with  the  3 outer  divisions  longer, 
and  rellexed ; stigmas  3,  petal-lilce,  covering  the  stamens. 
(Name  from  Iris,  the  rainbow,  from  the  beautiful 
colouring  of  the  flowers.) 

2.  TrichonAma. — Perianth  in  6 equal  spreading  divi- 
sions ; tube  shorter  than  the  limb ; stigma  deeply  3- 
clcft,  its  lobes  2-cleft,  slender.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
thrix,  a hair,  and  ncma,  a thread  or  filament.) 

3.  Crocus. — Perianth  in  6 equal,  nearly  erect  divi- 
sions ; tube  very  long  ; stigma  3-cleft,  its  lobes  inversely 
wedge-shaped.  (Name  from  the  Greek  crocos,  saffron, 
and  that  from  croce,  a thread.) 

1.  Iris  (. Flower-de-luce ). 

1.  1.  PseiuLdcorus  (Yellow  Iris,  Flag,  Corn  Flag). — 
Leaves  sword-shaped  ; perianth  not  fringed,  its  inner 
divisions  smaller  than  the  stigmas. — Marshes  and  banks 
of  rivers,  common.  A stout  aquatic  plant  with  creep- 
ing, acrid  roots,  sword-shaped  leaves  2 — 3 feet  long, 
and  large,  handsome  yellow  flowers.  The  root  yields  a 
black  dye,  and  the  roasted  seeds,  it  is  said,  may  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  coffee.— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 

2.  I.  foetidissima  (Stinking  Iris). — Leaves  sword- 
shaped ; perianth  not  fringed,  its  inner  divisions  about 
as  large  as  the  stigmas  ; stem  slightly  flattened. — Woods 
and  hedges  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  England,  not 
uncommon.  Resembling  the  last  in  habit,  but  smaller. 
'I  he  flowers  are  of  a dull  leaden  hue,  and  the  leaves  so 
acrid  as  to  leave  a burning  taste  in  the  mouth,  or  even 
to  loosen  the  teeth.  The  whole  plant,  when  bruised, 
emits  a disagreeable  odour.  Sir.  W.  J.  Hooker  states 
that  “ in  Devonshire  it  is  so  frequent,  that  one  can 
hardly  avoid  walking  among  it  when  herbalizing,  and 
being  annoyed  by  the  smell.”  This,  however,  is  an 
exaggeration.  The  berry-like  seeds,  which  are  of  a 
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iris  pseud- a con  us  ( Yellow  Iris,  Flap,  Corn  Flap,. 


beautiful  scarlet  colour,  remain  attached  to  the  plant  all 
through  the  winter. — FI.  June— August.  Perennial. 

* Many  species  of  Iris  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty, 
some  of  which  are  occasionally  found  apparently  wild, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens. 


2.  Trichonema. 

1.  T.  Columns  (Columna’s  Trichonema).  The  only 
British  species. — A small  bulbous  p ant,  b—  1 1UC  us 
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high,  with  very  narrow  leaves,  and  solitary  purplish 
flowers  tinged  with  yellow,  partaking  tho  characters  of 
the  Iris  and  Crocus.  It  grows  only  on  a sandy  pasture 
called  the  Warren,  at  Dawlish,  Devon. — 51.  March, 
April.  Perennial. 


crocus  SATlvus  ( Saffron  Crocus). 
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3.  Crocus. 

1.  0.  sativus  (Saffron  Crocus). — Leaves  appearing 
after  the  flowers,  linear  ; flower-stalks  enveloped,  with  a 
double  sheath  ; stigma  long  and  drooping.— Said  to  be 
naturalized  at  Saffron-Walden,  in  Essex,  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  saffron  afforded  by 
its  dried  stigmas,  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which 
is  used.  The  flowers  are  purple. — FI.  September. 
Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  of  Crocus  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens.  In  some  of  these  the 
leaves  and  flowers  appear  together  in  spring.  The  seed- 
vessels,  in  then-  early  stage,  are  concealed,  at  the  base 
of  the  long  tube,  beneath  the  ground ; but  when  the 
flowers  are  withered,  the  stalk  rises  and  exposes  them 
to  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun,  to  be  ripened. 


Ord.  LXXXV.--AMAKYLLT1JAC1vE.— Amaryllis 

Tribe. 

Perianth  of  3 coloured  sepals  and  3 petals  ; stamens 
6,  arising  from  the  sepals  and  petals,  sometimes  united 
by  the  base  of  their  filaments  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled , 
style  1 ; stigma  3-lobed  ; fruit  a many-seeded  capsule 
or  a 1— 3-seeded berry— An  extensive  tribe,  principally 
composed  of  herbaceous  plants  with  bulbous  roots, 
sword-sliaped  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  lilies  by  their  inferior  ovary  ; 
that  organ  in  the  Lily  Tribe  being  superior,  and 
enclosed  within  the  corolla.  Large  and  beautiful  species 
belonging  to  this  Order  are  found  in  abundance  in 
Brazil,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  especially  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  the  temperate  regions  they 
arc  less  common,  and  by  no  means  so  showy.  In  Great 
Britain,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a single  species  is  i''n' 
genous,  though  the  number  of  varieties  cultivated  m 
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gardens,  both  in  conservatories  and  in  the  open  air,  is 
very  great.  The  bulbous  roots  of  many  plants  belonging 
to  the  Amaryllis  Tribe  are  poisonous  ; some,  it  is  said, 
to  such  a degree  that  deleterious  properties  are  commu- 
nicated to  weapons  dipped  in  their  juice.  The  roots  of 
the  Snowdrop  and  Daffodil  are  emetic,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  last  ( Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus ) are  a dangerous 
poison.  The  roots  of  some  species,  however,  are  nutri- 
tious, affording  a kind  of  arrowroot.  From  the  juice  of 
a kind  of  Agave  (A.  Americana)  a fermented  liquor  is 
made,  which,  under  the  name  of  “pulque,”  is  in  Mexico 
a common' beverage.  This  plant,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
“ maguey,”  is  cultivated  over  an  extent  of  country  em- 
bracing 50,000  square  miles.  In  the  city  of  Mexico 
alone  the  consumption  of  pulque  amounts  to  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  eleven  millions  of  gallons,  and  a 
considerable  revenue  from  its  sale  is  derived  by  govern- 
ment. The  plant  attains  maturity  in  a period  varying 
from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  when  it  flowers  ; and  it  is 
during  the  stage  of  flowering  alone  that  the  juice  is 
extracted.  The  central  stem,  which  encloses  the  flower- 
bud,  is  then  cut  off  near  the  bottom,  and  a cavity  or 
basin  is  discovered,  over  which  the  leaves  are  drawn 
close,  and  tied  Into  this  reservoir  the  juice  distils, 
which  otherwise  would  have  risen  to  nourish  and  support 
the  flower.  It  is  removed  three  or  four  times  during 
the  21  hours,  yielding  a quantity  of  liquor  varying 
from  a quart  to  a gallon  and  a half.  The  juice  is  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  a syphon  made  of  a species  of  gourd, 
and  deposited  in  bowls.  It  is  then  placed  in  earthen 
jars,  and  a little  old  pulque  is  added,  when  it  soon 
ferments  and  is  immediately  ready  for  use.  The  ferment- 
ation occupies  two  or  three  days,  and  when  it  ceases  it 
is  in  fine  order.  Old  pulque  has  an  unpleasant  odour, 
which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  putrid  meat ; but 
when  fresh  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling.  In  time  even 
Furopeans  prefer  it  to  any  other  liquor.  This  Agave  is 
popularly  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  American 
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Aloe.  It  grows  but  slowly  in  this  climate,  and,  as  it 
rarely  attains  perfection,  is  believed  by  many  persons  to 
flower  once  in  a hundred  years.  A fine  specimen  which 
flowered  at  Clowance,  Cornwall,  in  September,  1837, 
is  thus  described: — “A  sturdy  stem  17.1  inches  in 
diameter  rises  from  a clievaux  de  frise  of  spiked  leaves  to 
the  height  of  14  feet  without  a branch  ; but  copiously 
beset  with  leaves  of  the  same  character,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  and  are  continued  to  the  very  top,  till 
from  being  four  or  five  feet  long,  they  become  mere 
bracts,  measuring  not  as  many  lines.  The  lower  branches 
are  not,  as  they  are  often  represented  in  engravings, 
shorter  than  those  above  them,  but  extend  to  the 
length  of  several  feet,  describing  a graceful  curve.  A 
short  distance  above,  but  not  so  close  as  to  appear 
crowded,  or  so  exactly  opposite  as  to  present  a formal 
appearance,  another  branch  leaves  the  main  stalk,  a very 
little  shorter  than  the  lower  one,  and  is  succeeded  by 
others,  in  all  thirty-four,  the  last  being  twenty-five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Each  of  these  bears  at  its  extremity 
a mass  of  green  flowers,  the  summits  of  which  form 
nearly  a plane  surface.  The  number  of  flowers  on  the 
five  lower  branches  amounts  to  911,  so  that  the  whole, 
including  those  on  the  summit  of  the  stem,  must  be 
computed,  on  a fair  average,  at  no  less  than  5,000  perfect 
flowers.  The  quantity  of  honey  which  they  contained 
was  very  great,  and  as  it  was  constantly  dropping, 
moistened  the  ground  beneath.  The  plant,  exhausted 
by  the  unusual  effort,  for  which  it  had  been  for  many 
years  preparing,  died  the  same  year.”  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  the  species  of  Agave  contain  woody  fibre  ( pita 
thread),  useful  for  various  purposes  ; this  is  separated 
by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  and  afterwards 
beating.  The  Mexicans  also  make  their  paper  of  the 
fibres  of  Agave  leaves  laid  in  layers.  The  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves  is  also  stated  to  be  useful  as  a 
substitute  for  soap. 
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narcissus  pseudo-narcissus  (Common  Daffodil,  Lent  Lily). 


1.  Narcissus  (Daffodil). — Perianth  tubular  at  the 
base,  terminating  in  a bell-shaped  crown  or  nectary, 
which  has  G equal  sepals  and  petals  at  its  base.  (Named 
after  Narcissus,  a fabulous  youth,  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  a flower.) 
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2.  Galanthus  (Snowdrop). — Perianth  bell-shaped ; 
sepals  3 (white),  spreading ; petals  3,  erect,  notched. 
(Name  in  Greek  signifying  “milk-flower.”) 

3.  Leucojum  (Snow-flake). — Perianth  bell-shaped,  of 
6 equal  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  thickened  at  the 
point.  (Name  in  Greek  signifying  “ a white  violet.”) 

1.  Narcissus  (Daffodil). 

1.  N.  Pseudo-Narcissus  (Common  Daffodil,  Lent 
Lily). — Flower-stalk  hollow,  2-edged,  bearing  near  its 
summit  a membranous  sheath  and  a single  flower ; nectary 
notched  and  curled  at  the  margin,  as  long  as  the  sepals 
and  petals. — Woods  and  orchards,  common.  A favourite 
flower  with  country  children,  owing  to  its  large  size  and 
showy,  yellow  colour  ; but  its  smell  is  unpleasant,  and 


oalantiius  nivalis  ( Snowdrop ). 
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the  whole  plant  possesses  poisonous  properties. — FI. 
March,  April.  Perennial. 

* Several  other  species  of  Narcissus  are  occasionally 
found  near  houses,  but  they  are  invariably  the  outcast 
of  gardens. 

2.  CJalanthus  (Snowdrop). 

1.  G.  nivalis  (Snowdrop). — Too  well  known  to  need 
any  description.  The  Snowdrop,  G.  plicatus,  recently 
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introduced  from  the  Crimea,  differs  mainly  from  the 
common  species  in  having  broader,  plaited  leaves,  and 
somewhat  larger  flowers. — FI.  January — March.  Per- 
ennial. 

3.  Leucojum  (Snowflake). 

1.  L.  cestivum  (Summer  Snowflake). — A doubtful 
native,  found  occasionally  in  moist  meadows  in  many 
parts  of  England.— A bulbous  plant  about  2 feet  high, 
with  narrow,  keeled  leaves,  and  2-edgcd  flower-stalks 
bearing  each  an  umbel  of  rather  large  white  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  tipped  with  green. 
It  is  a common  garden  plant. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXVI.— DIOSCOREACEIE.— Yam  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants  ( dioecious ) ; 
perianth  6-cleft ; stamens  6,  arising  from  the  base  of  the 
perianth  ; ovary  inferior,  3-celled  ; style  deeply  3-cleft ; 
fruit  a dry,  flat  capsule,  or  (in  Tamus,  the  only  British 
species)  a berry. — Twining  shrubs  or  herbs,  approaching 
in  habit  some  of  the  Dicotyledonous  Orders,  the  leaves 
being  decidedly  stalked,  and  having  netted  veins  ; the 
flowers  are  small,  with  1 — 3 bracts  each,  and  grow  in 
spikes.  The  Order  is  a small  one,  and  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Tamus  (Black  Bryony),  confined  to  tropical 
regions.  Dioscorea,  the  plant  from  which  the  Order  takes 
its  name,  has  large  tuberous  roots,  which,  under  the  name 
of  “Yams,”  form  as  important  an  article  of  food  in 
tropical  countries,  as  the  Potato  in  temperate  climates. 
When  growing  it  requires  a support,  like  the  Hop. 
There  are  several  varieties  ; the  best  are  white  and 
mealy,  but  some  are  yellow  and  watery,  with  a slightly 
bitter  taste. 

1.  Tamus  (Black  Bryony).— Characters  described 
above.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 


yam  tribe. 
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tamus  commOnis  {Black  Bryony). 


1.  Tamus  ( Black  Bryony). 

1.  T.  communis  ( 1 Slack  Bryony). — The  only  British 
species. — Root  a large,  solid  tuber,  black  externally;  stem 
slender,  twining  among  bushes  to  the  length  ot  many 
feet,  and  clothed  with  numerous  varnished,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  small,  green  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  elliptical  scarlet  berries.  The  leaves  are 
reticulated  with  veins  somewhat  like  those  ot  Dicotyle- 
donous plants,  but  they  arc  not  jointed  to  the  stem. 
Late  in  autumn  they  turn  dark  purple  or  bright  yellow, 
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Paris  qvadrifolia  (Four-leaved  Ifcrb-Faris,  True-Low  Knot). 


when,  assisted  hy  the  scarlet  berries,  they  make  a very 
showy  appearance.  In  winter  they  die  down  to  the 
ground. — FI.  May — July.  Perennial. 


- Ord.  LXXXYJI. — TRlLLIACErE. — IIerb-Paris 

Tribe. 


Sepals  and  petals  6 — 8,  coloured  or  green  ; stamens 
6 — 10  ; anthers  very  long,  their  cells,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  filament ; ovary  superior,  with  3 — 5 cells,  and  as 
many  styles  ; fruit  a 3 — 5-celled  berry  ; seeds  numerous. 
— A small  Order,  containing  about  thirty  herbaceous 
plants  with  tuberous  roots,  whorled,  netted  leaves,  and 
large  solitary  terminal  flowers.  They  grow  in  the  woods 
of  temperate  climates,  and,  like  the  plants  of  the  last 
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Order,  bear  some  resemblance  to  Dicotyledonous  plants. 
The  structure  of  the  seed,  however,  and  the  fact  that 
the  leaves  are  not  jointed  to  the  stem,  fix  them  m 
the  class  of  Endogenous  or  Monocotyledonous  plants. 
Their  properties  are  acrid  and  narcotic. 

1.  Paris  (Herb-Paris). — Sepals  and  petals  8,  very 
narrow ; stamens  8 — 10.  (Name  from  the  Latin  j)ai , 
])aris,  equal,  on  account  of  the  unvarying  number  of 
the  leaves.) 

1.  Paris  ( Ilerb-Paris ). 

1.  P.  quadrifolia  (Four-leaved  Herb-Paris,  True- 
Love-Knot).— The  only  British  species;  growing  in 
damp  woods,  not  common.  A singular  plant,  with  a 
stem  about  a foot  high,  bearing  near  its  summit  four 
large,  pointed  leaves , from  the  centre  ot  which  rises  a 
solitary  large,  green  Jloiver. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXVIII.— LILIACE/E.— Lily  Tribe. 

Calyx  0 ; covolla  of  6 petals,  distinct,  or  united  into 
a tube ; stamens  6,  inserted  into  the  petals,  opening 
inwards  ; ovary  superior,  not  united  with  the  petals,  3- 
eulled,  many-seeded ; style  1 ; stigma  simple  or  3-lobed  ; 
capsule  3-celled,  3-valved,  oblong  ; seeds  numerous,  flat- 
tened horizontally. — An  extensive  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  majority  are  herbaceous,  with  bulbous  roots, 
and  showy  flowers  ; some,  however,  attain  the  dimen- 
sions of  shrubs,  or  even  trees,  in  which  case  they  resemble 
the  Palms  rather  than  exogenous  trees,  the  trunk  being 
destitute  of  true  bark  and  pith,  and  the  leaves  being 
never  jointed  to  the  stem.  Butcher’s  Broom  ( Ituscus ) 
is  the  only  British  species  which  assumes  a shrubby 
character ; Asparagus  is  a branching  herbaceous  plant, 
with  creeping  roots,  scaly  stems,  and  bristle-like  leaves  ; 
Convallaria  (Lily  of  the  Valley)  has  also  creeping  roots. 
These  three  produce  a berry-like  fruit.  All  other  British 
species  have  bulbous  roots,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  a 
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dry  capsule.  Plants  of  the  Lily  tribe  are  most  abundant 
in  temperate  climates,  but  attain  their  greatest  magnitude 
in  the  tropics.  Draccena  Draco  (Dragon’s  Blood)  is  said 
to  grow  to  the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a stem  upwards 
of  40  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  Canaries  one  is  in 
existence  which  is  known  to  have  been  an  ancient  tree 
in  the  year  1406.  The  leaves  of  many  species  contain 
a tough  fibre,  which  is  used  as  a substitute  for  hemp  or 
flax.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  Phormium 
tenax  (New  Zealand  Flax).  The  genus  Allium  (Onion, 
Garlic,  and  Leek)  supplied  food  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to  it.  In  Ivamt- 
schatka,  Tartary,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  various 
species  are  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bud 
and  tender  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Grass-tree,  a native 
of  Tasmania,  is  said  to  be  nutritious,  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  in  our  own  country  the  young  shoots  of 
Asparagus  rank  among  the  most  delicate  of  our  esculent 
vegetables.  In  medicine  many  species  are  of  great  value, 
among  which,  aloes,  the  condensed  juice  of  Aloe  vulgaris, 
&c.,  and  squills,  an  extract  of  Scilla  maritima,  are  well 
known.  As  ornamental  plants  the  beauty  of  the  Lily 
Tribe  has  beenfor  ages  proverbial ; LiliumChalcedmiciim, 
which  covers  the  plains  of  Syria  with  its  scarlet  flowers, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  plant  to  which  our  Blessed 
Saviour  alluded  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  under  the 
title  of  “the  lilies  of  the  field.”  The  innumerable 
varieties  of  Hyacinth  are  derived  from  an  Eastern  plant, 
Hyadnthus  Orientalis  ; and  the  Tulip  ( Tulipa ) was  long 
the  most  highly  prized  among  florists’  flowers,  and 
furnished  in  Holland  a subject  for  the  most  absurd 
speculation. 

Group  I.  Asparageaj. — The  Asparagus  Group. 

Roots  never  bulbous ; fruit,  a berry. 

1.  Asparagus. — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft,  bell-shaped  ; 
stamens  6,  distinct  ; stigmas  3,  bent  back.  (Name,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  plant.) 
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2.  Iluseus  (Butcher’s  Broom). — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft ; 
stamens  and  pist  ils  on  different  plants  ( dioecious ) ; stamens 
connected  at  the  base  ; style  surrounded  by  a nectary. 
(Name,  “ anciently  bruscus,  from  bruskelen  ; in  Celtic, 
box-liolly.  ” — Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.) 

3.  Cox  valla  r;  i a (Lily  of  the  Valley). — Corolla  6- 
eleft,  bell-shaped,  soon  falling  off,  not  jointed  with  the 
pedicel  ; stamens  6,  distinct ; stigma  1.  (Name  from 
the  Latin  convallis,  a valley,  the  usual  locality  of  this 
family.) 

4.  Polygonatum  (Solomon’s  Seal). — Corolla  6-cleft, 
elongated,  persistent,  jointed  with  the  pedicel ; stamens  6, 
distinct ; stigma  1.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  “many 
angled,”  from  the  character  of  the  stem.) 


Group  II.  Scilleas. — The  Squill  Group . 

Root  bulbous  ; fruit  a capsule  ; stall:  leafless. 

5.  Agrapiiis  (Hyacinth). — Corolla  deeply  6-cleft, 
tubular,  bell-shaped  ; lobes  of  the  corolla  reflexed  at  the 
extremity.  (Name,  a Greek  compound,  which  signifies 
“ unwritten,”  denoting  that  the  pietals  do  not  bear  marks 
resembling  written  characters,  as  is  the  case  with  some 
species  of  Hyacinthus,  in  which  genus  this  plant  was 
formerly  placed.) 

6.  Scilla  (Squill). — Corolla  of  6 spreading  petals; 
flowers  blue  or  purple,  in  a cluster  or  corymb,  not 
enclosed  in  a sheath,  falling  off  as  the  seed  ripens. 
(Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

7.  Ornithogalum  (Star  of  Bethlehem). — Like  Scilla, 
except  that  the  petals  are  white,  and  do  not  fall  off. 
(Name  from  the  Greek  amis,  a bird,  and  gala,  milk. 
’1  his  plant  is  supposed  by  Linnaeus  to  be  the  “ dove's 
dung”  mentioned  in  2 Kings  vi.  25.) 

8.  Allium  (Garlic). — Corolla  of  6 spreading  petals  ; 
flowers  in  an  umbel,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a sheath  of 
1 or  2 leaves.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant.) 

R R 
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Group  III.  Tulipeas. — Tice  Tulip  Group. 

Like  the  Squill  group , except  that  the  flower-stalk  is  leafy. 

9.  Gagea. — Flowers  in  an  umbel  or  corymb ; petals 
6,  without  a nectary  ; anthers  erect,  attached  to  the 
filaments  by  their  bases  ; style  conspicuous.  (Named 
in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage.) 

10.  Tulipa  (Tulip). — Flowers  solitary,  rarely  2 on  a 
stem  ; petals  and  anthers  as  in  Gagea  ; style  0.  (Name 
from  toliban,  the  Persian  name  for  a turban.) 


aspAragus  ofi'icinAus  < Common  Asparagus). 
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11.  Fritillaria  (Fi'Uillary). — Flowers  solitary;  petals 
6,  with  a nectary  at  the  base  of  each  ; anthers  attached 
above  their  bases  ; style  3-cleft  at  the  summit.  (Name 
from  the  Latin  fritillus,  a dice-box,  the  common  accom- 
paniment  of  a chequer -board,  which  the  marking  ot  the 
flower  resembles.) 

* Besides  the  above,  several  other  genera  are  de- 
scribed by  British  botanists,  of  which  Anlhericum  or 
Lloydia  (Spider- wort)  is  the  only  real  native ; it  is  very 
rare,  growing  only  near  the  summit  of  Snowdon  and 
other  mountains  in  Wales. 

r 

1.  Asparagus. 

1.  A.  officinalis  (Common  Asparagus). — The  only 
British  species,  occurring  sparingly  on  several  parts  of 
the  sea-coast,  especially  near  the  Lizard  Point,  Corn- 
wall ; it  differs  only  in  size  from  the  cultivated  plant. 
See  “A  Week  at  the  Lizard.” — FI.  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

2.  Ruscus  (Butcher  s Broom). 

1.  Pi.  aculedtus  (Butcher’s  Broom,  lvnee  Holly).— The 
only  British  species,  and  only  British  shrub  of  Endo- 
genous growth. — Waste  and  bushy  places,  not  un- 
common, especially  in  the  south  of  England.  A low 
shrub  3 — 4 feet  high,  Avitli  erect  green  stems,  which  are 
branched  and  plentifully  furnished  with  very  rigid  leaves 
terminating  each  in  a sharp  spine.  The  flowers  are 
minute,  greenish- white,  and  grow  singly  from  the  centres 
of  the  leaves  ; the  berries  are  as  large  as  marbles,  round, 
and  of  a brilliant  scarlet  colour.— FI.  April,  May 
Shrub. 

3.  Convallaria  ( Lily  of  the  Valley ). 

1.  C.  majdlis  (Lily  of  the  Valley). — Leaves  all  from 
the  root ; flowers  drooping,  in  a long,  one-sided  cluster. 
- — Woods,  in  a light  soil,  not  frequent.  A common, 
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and  universally  admired  garden  plant,  equally  prized 
for  its  globular,  pure  white  flowers,  and  for  its  delicious 
perfume. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 


4.  PolygonAtum  (Solomon's  Seal). 

1.  P.  multi fl&r  urn  (Solomon’s  Seal). — Stem  roundish, 
bearing  numerous  elliptical  leaves,  which  are  all  turned 
one  way,  and  opposite  them  small  clusters  of  drooping 
flowers , which  are  all  turned  the  other  way  ; filaments 


ncrscus  aculeAtus  ( Butcher's  Broom,  Knee  Holly). 
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hairy. — Woods,  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
but  not  frequent.  A singular  plant,  1 — 2 feet  high, 
hearing  numerous  whitish  flowers,  with  green  tips} 
shaped  like  old-fashioned  round  seals. — FI.  June. 
Perennial 


I 

polygonA/tpm  multifuIrum  (Solomon's  Seal). 


* P.  officinale  (Angular  Solomon’s  Seal)  differs  from 
the  last  species  in  having  an  angular  stem,  mostly  solitary 
flowers , and  smooth  filaments  : P.  vertidlldtum  bears  its 
leaves  3 — 4 in  a whorl,  Both  these  species  are  rare. 
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agraphis  nutans  (Tl’i/t/  Hyacinth , Blue-bell). 

5.  Agraphis  [Hyacinth). 

1.  A.  nutans  (Wild  Hyacinth,  Blue-bell). — The  only 
British  species.  Too  abundant  and  well  known  to  need 
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any  description.  Tlie  inline  Hi/ucMthus  was  oiiginally 
given  to  some  species  of  Lily  into  which  the  youth 
Hyacinthus  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  by  Apollo. 
The  petals  are  marked  with  dark  spots,  arranged  so  as 
to  resemble  the  Greek  word  AI,  alas  ! The  present 
species,  however,  having  no  such  characters  on  its  petals, 


8CILLA  VERNA  (Vcm/ll  Squill), 
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was  named  non-scriptus,  not  written.  It  is  sometimes, 
though  incorrectly,  called  Hair-bell ; the  true  Hair-bell 
being  Campanula  rotundifolia.  Modern  botanists  have 
removed  it  from  the  genus  Ilyacinthus  into  that  which 
it  at  present  occupies. — FI.  May,  June.  Perennial, 


6.  Scilla  (Squill). 

1.  S.  verna  (Vernal  Squill). — Flowers  in  a corymb  ; 
bracts  narrow  ; leaves  linear,  appearing  with  the  flowers. 
— Sea-coast  in  the  west  and  north  of  England.  A lovely 
little  plant,  3—4  inches  high,  with  corymbs,  or  flat 
clusters  of  blue,  star-like  flowers.  The  turfy  slopes  of 
the  sea-coast  of  Cornwall  are  in  many  places  as  thickly 
studded  with  these  pretty  flowers  as  inland  meadows 
are  with  Daisies.  In  a few  weeks  after  flowering  no 
part  of  the  plant  is  visible  but  the  dry  capsules,  con- 
taining black,  shining  seeds. — FI.  May.  Perennial. 

2.  S.  autumndlis  (Autumnal  Squill).— lowers  in  an 
erect  cluster ; bracts  0 ; leaves  appearing  after  the 
flowers. — Dry  pastures,  especially  near  the  sea,  not 
common.  About  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  less 
beautiful.  Flowers,  purplish  blue. — FI.  August — 
October.  Perennial. 


7.  Ornithogalum  ( Star  of  Bethlehem). 

1.  0.  Pyrenaicum  (Spiked  Star  of  Bethlehem). — 
Flowers  in  a long  spiked,  cluster. — — W oods,  notcommon  : 
very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where  the 
spikes  of  unexpanded  flowers  are  often  exposed  for  sale 
as  a pot-herb.  A bulbous  plant,  with  long,  narrow 
leaves,  which  wither  very  early  in  the  season,  and  a 
leafless  stalk  about  2 feet  high,  bearing  a long  erect 
cluster  of  greenish- white  flowers. — FI.  June,  July. 

* 0.  umbelldtum  (Common  Star  of  Bethlehem),  though 
not  an  English  plant,  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  houses.  It  hears  large,  pure  white 
flowers,  which  are  green  externally,  and  grow  in  umbels, 


or,  rather,  corymbs,  opening  only  in  sunny  weather. 
It  is  a common  garden  plant. 
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allium  ursInum  ( Broad-leaved  Garlic,  Ramsons). 


8.  Allium  {Garlic). 

1,  A.  ursinum  (Broad-leaved  Garlic,  Ramsons). 
Leaves  broad  and  flat ; flower-stalk  triangular : Jlower 
in  a flat  umbel. — Woods  and  thickets,  common.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from- 
those  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  ; the  flowers  are  white 
and  pretty,  but  the  stench  of  the  whole  plant  is  intoler- 
able.— FI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 

* Seven  other  species  of  Garlic  are  described  by 
British  botanists,  but  none  of  them  are  so  common  as 
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the  last.  A.  Schcenoprasum  (Chives)  is  a pretty  plant, 
with  dense  heads  of  bright  purple  dowers.  In  a wild 
state  its  foliage  is  scanty,  but  under  cultivation  becomes 
very  abundant,  in  which  state  it  is  a favourite  cottage 
pot-herb.  Several  other  species  are  remarkable  for 
bearing  small  bulbs  among  the  flowers. 


/ KRiTfLLARi A mkleAquih  ( Fritillary , Snake' s-head). 
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9.  Gagea. 

1.  G.  lutea  (Yellow  Gagea). — The  only  British  species. 
—Woods  and  pastures,  rare.  A bulbous  plant  G — 8 
inches  high,  with  long  narrow  leaves,  and  umbels  of 
yellow  floivers. — FI.  March — May.  Perennial. 

10.  Tulipa  (Tulip). 

1.  T.  sylvestris  (Wild  Tulip). — The  only  British 
species. — Chalk-pits,  rare.  A bulbous  plant  with  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  a solitary,  yellow,  drooping  flower, 
which  is  fragrant,  and  much  smaller  than  the  garden 
Tulip. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 

11.  Fritillaria  ( Fritillary ). 

1.  F.  Meledgris  (Fritillary,  Snake’s-head). — The  only 
British  species. — Meadows  and  pastures  in  the  east  and 
south  of  England,  not  common.  A bulbous  plant,  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  and  a solitary  droopingyZoieer,  shaped 
like  a Tulip,  and  curiously  chequered  with  pink  and 
dull  purple. — FI.  April.  Perennial. 


Ord.  LXXXIX.— MELANTHACEaE. 

Meadow-saffron  Tribe. 

Calyx  and  corolla  alike,  coloured,  in  6 pieces,  or 
united  below  into  a tube ; stamens  6 ; anthers  turned 
outwards  ; ovary  3-celled  ; style  deeply  3-cleft ; capsule 
divisible  into  3 pieces  ; seeds,  each  contained  in  a mem- 
branous case. — A small  tribe,  containing  some  plants 
approaching  the  Lilies  in  habit,  and  others,  the  Crocuses, 
confined  to  no  particular  countries,  hut  most  frequent 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Many  species  possess 
acrid  and  poisonous  properties,  and  are  used  to  destroy 
vermin.  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron)  is  used  as  a 
specific  for  the  gout,  hut  it  is  considered  a dangerous 
medicine. 
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1.  Colchicum  (Meadow  Saffron). — Corolla  with  a 
very  long  tube,  rising  from  a sheath.  (Name  from 
Colchis,  a country  famous  for  medicinal  herbs. ) 

2.  Tofieldia  (Scottish  Asphodel). — Corolla  of  G 
petals ; flowers  each  from  a small  3-lobed  sheath. 
(Name  in  honour  of  Mr.  Toficld,  an  English  botanist.) 


colchicum  autumnalk  ( Meadow  Saffron). 

1.  Colchicum  ( Meadow  Saffron). 

1.  C.  autumndlc  (Meadow  Saffron). — The  only  British 
species. — Meadows,  not  general.  A not  unfrequent 
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garden  plant,  witli  large  broad  leaves,  which  wither  away 
in  summer  and  are  succeeded  by  several  light  purple, 
or  sometimes  white  flowers,  resembling  Crocuses  in  all 
respects  except  that  they  have  6 instead  of  3 stamens. 
At  the  time  of  flowering  the  seed-vessels  are  concealed 
beneath  the  ground,  where  they  remain  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  rise  above  the  surface  and  are 
ripened.  When  grown  in  gardens,  the  bulbs  are  often 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  have  withered,  and  placed 
in  a window,  where  they  will  flower  without  earth  or 
water. — II.  September,  October.  Perennial. 

2.  Tofieldia  ( Scottish  Asphodel). 

1.  T.  palustris  (Mountain  Scottish  Asphodel). — The 
only  British  speciea — Boggy  ground  in  the  north.  A 
small  plant,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  tufts  of  narrow, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  egg-shaped,  almost  stalkless 
spikes  of  small,  yellowish  floivers. — PL  July,  August. 
Perennial. 

Ord.  XG— JUNCAGML— Rush  Tribe. 

Calyx  and  corolla  alike,  of  6 usually  chaffy  pieces 
(sometimes  coloured,  as  in  Asphodel);  stamens  6,  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  petals  and  sepals,  or  sometimes  3, 
inserted  into  the  sepals  ; anthers  turned  inwards ; ovary 
superior  ; style  1 ; stigmas  3 (in  Asphodel  1) ; capsule 
3-valved,  usually  many-seeded. — A tribe  of  marsh  or 
bog  plants,  with  cylindrical,  or  flat  leaves  sometimes 
filled  with  pith  ; the  flowers  are  usually  small,  and  of  a 
brownish  green  hue,  but  in  Asphodel  they  are  bright 
yellow,  and  the  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  like  those  of 
the  Iris. 

The  true  Rushes  (Juncus)  are,  for  the  most  part, 
social  plants,  and  are  often  of  considerable  use  in  fixing 
the  soil  of  marshes  and  bogs.  The  stems  of  the  common 
species  are  used  for  making  mats  and  the  wicks  of 
candles.  The  tall  aquatic  plant  usually  called  the 
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Bulrush  belongs  to  the  Sedge  Tribe , the  Club-rush  to 
the  Order  Typhoon,  and  the  Flowering  Kush  to  the 
Order  Butomacece. 

1.  Juncus  (Rush).  — Perianth  chaffy;  filaments 
smooth;  stigmas  3;  capsule  3-celled,  3-yalved  -seeds 
numerous.  (Name,  the  Latin  name  of  the  plant,  and 
that  from  jungo,  to  join,  the  stems  having  been  woven 

into  cordage.)  , , 

2.  Luzula  (Wood-rush). — Like  Juncus,  except  that 

the  capsule  is  1-celled,  and  only  3-seeded.  (Name  sup- 
posed to  have  been  altered  from  the  Italian  lucciola,  a 
glow-worm,  from  the  sparkling  appearance  of  the  heads 
of  flowers  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew.) 

3.  Narthecium  (Asphodel). — Perianth  of  6 coloured 
sepals  and  petals ; stamens  downy  ; stigma  1 ; capsule 
3-celled;  seeds  numerous.  (Name  from  the  Greek 
narthex,  a rod,  to  which,  however,  the  only  British 
species  bears  little  resemblance.) 

1.  Juncus  (Rush). 

* Stems  cylindrical,  tapering  to  a ’point ; leaves  none. 

1.  J.  effusus  (Soft  Rush). — Stems  not  furrowed ; 
panicle  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  branched  and 
spreading  ; capsule  blunt. — Marshy  ground,  common. 
This  and  the  following  species  are  well  known  as  the 
rushes  of  which  mats  and  the  wicks  of  candles  aio 
made.— FI.  July.  Perennial. 

2.  J.  conglomeratus  (Common  Rush). — Stems  not  fur- 
rowed ; panicle  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  crowded  , 
capsule  ending  in  a point. — Marshy  places,  common.^ 
Only  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  dense  panicle  of 
flowers,  ami  pointed  capsule. — FI.  July.  Perennial. 

3.  J.  glaucus  (Hard  Rush). — Stems  deeply  furrowed, 
rigid  ; panicle  below  the  summit  of  the  stem,  branched 
and  spreading. — Marshy  places,  and  roadsides,  common. 
Very  distinct  from  the  two  last,  from  which  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  its  more  slender,  furrowed,  glaucous 
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JUNCUS  EFFfel'S  (Soft  Rush). 


stems,  and  its  very  loose  panicle  of  slender  flowers. — 
FI.  J uly.  Perennial. 

* J.  maritimus  (Lesser  Sea-Push)  is  marked  by  its 
pungent  stems  and  bracts,  which  latter  are  dilated  at  the 
base ; capsules  oblong,  equalling  the  sepals  in  length  : 
J.  acutus  (Great  Sea-Iiush)  also  has  dilated  bracts,  of 
which  the  outer,  as  well  as  the  stems,  are  spinous ; cap- 
sules twice  as  long  as  the  sepals;  this,  the  largest 
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British  species,  grows  on  the  sandy  sea-shore  in  great 
abundance  in  a few  places  ; it  is  well  marked  by  its  stout 
and  rigid  habit,  and  by  its  large,  polished  capsules. 

* * Stems  leafless  ; leaves  all  from  the  root. 

4.  J . squarrosus  (Heath  Rush). — Leaves  rigid,  grooved  ; 
panicle  terminal. — Moors  and  heaths,  abundant.  Well 
marked  by  its  rigid  stems  and  leaves,  of  which  the  latter 
have  mostly  one  direction.  The  steins  are  about  1 foot 
high  ; the  floivers  larger  than  in  the  marsh  species,  and 
variegated  with  glossy  brown,  and  yellowish  white. — HI. 
June,  July.  Perennial. 
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* * Stems  leafy  ; leaves  cylindrical,  or  hut  slightly 

flattened,  jointed  internally. 

* The  most  common  species  in  this  group  are  : — 

J.  acutiflorus  (Sharp-flowered  jointed  Rush),  a slender 
plant,  1 — 2 feet  high,  with  slightly  flattened  stems  and 
leaves,  and  terminal  panicles  of  brown  sharp-pointed 
flowers:  J.  lampocarpus  (Shining-frui  ted  jointed  Rush), 
resembling  the  last,  but  distinguished  by  its  large, 
brown,  glossy  capsule  : J.  obtusiflorus  (Blunt-flowered 
jointed  Rush),  rather  smaller  than  J.  acutiflorus , and 
well  distinguished  by  its  blunt  flowers  ; and  J.  uliginosus 
(Lesser  Bog  jointed  Rush),  a small  and  very  variable 
plant,  3—8  inches  high,  bearing  a feAV  clusters  rather 
than  panicles  of  flowers.  All  these  are  common  in  boggy 
ground. 

* * * * Stems  leafy  ; leaves  not  cylindrical  nor  jointed. 

* In  this  group  there  are  but  two  common  species  ; 
J.  compressus  (Round-fruited  Rush),  a slender  plant, 
about  a foot  high ; the  leaves  are  linear,  and  grooved 
above  ; the  stem  is  slightly  flattened,  and  terminates  in 
a panicle  of  greenish-brown  flowers  ; the  capsule  is 
nearly  round,  with  a point  : and  J.  hufonius  (Toad 
Rush),  a very  small  species,  4 — 6 inches  high,  with  re- 
peatedly forked  stems,  and  solitary  green  flowers,  which 
grow  mostly  on  one  side  of  the  stem.  For  several  other 
species  growing  among  the  mountains  in  the  north,  the 
student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker  and  Arnott’s  British 
Flora.” 

2.  Luzula  (Wood-Rush). 

1.  L.  sylvdtica  (Great  Wood-Rush). — Leaves  hairy; 
panicle  spreading,  much  branched  ; flowers  in  clusters 
of  about  3. — Woods,  abundant.  A common  woodland 
plant,  with  more  of  the  habit  of  a Grass  than  a Rush. 
The  leaves  are  flat  and  clothed  with  long,  scattered, 
white  hairs  ; the  stalk  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2 
feet,  and  bears  a terminal  loose  cluster  of  brownish 
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flowers,  witli  large  light  yellow  anthers. — PI.  May,  June. 
Perennial. 

2.  L.  pildsa  (Hairy  Wood-Hush). — Leaves  hairy ; 
panicle  little  branched ; flowers  solitary.- — Woods,  not 
unfrequent.  Smaller  than  the  last,  and  well  distin- 
guished by  its  solitary  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
bent  back  when  in  fruit. — PI.  May,  June.  Perennial. 


3-  -£•  campestris  (Field  Wood-Rush). — Leaves  hairy; 
panicle  of  3 or  4 dense,  many-flowered  clusters. — ■ 
Pastures,  common.  Much  smaller  than  cither  of  the 
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preceding.  This  is  one  of  the  first  grass-like  plants  to 
show  flower  in  spring,  'when  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  meadow-herbs  by  its  dense  clusters  or 
spikes  of  brownish-green  flowers,  each  of  which  contains 
t;  large,  light-yellow  anthers. — FI.  March — May.  Per- 
ennial. 


NARTHKCICM  OSsfFRAGUM  {Bot)  A.'phodtl), 
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* Other  British  species  of  W ood-Bush  are  L.  Fdrsteri 
(Forster’s  Wood-Bush),  the  panicle  of  which  is  slightly 
branched,  and  hears  its  flowers  solitary ; each  capsule 
contains  3 seeds,  having  a straight  tail  at  their  summits ; 
it  resembles  L.  pilusa  in  habit,  but  is  much  smaller ; the 
seeds  of  the  latter  plant  are  furnished  with  a long  hooked 
tail : L.  spicdtd  (Spiked  Mountain  Wood-Bush)  is  about 
the  same  size  as  L.  campestris ; it  has  narrow  leaves, 
bears  its  flowers  in  a compound,  drooping  spike,  and 
grows  oidy  on  high  mountains  : L.  arcudta  (Curved 
Mountain  Wood-Bush)  is  a small  and  very  rare  species, 
found  only  on  the  summit  of  the  Scottish  mountains ; 
it  bears  its  flowers  in  panicles,  3 — 5 together,  on  drooping 
stalks. 


3.  Xarth£cium  (Asphodel). 

1.  N.  ossifragum  (Bog  Asphodel). — The  only  British 
species. — An  elegant  little  plant,  6 — 8 inches  high,  with 
tufts  of  narrow  sword-shaped  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
Iris,  and  a tapering  spike  of  star-like  yellow  flowers. 
The  name  ossifragum,  bone-breaking,  was  given  to  this 
plant  from  its  being  supposed  to  soften  the  bones  of 
cattle  that  fed  on  it.  Other  plants  have  had  the  same 
properties  assigned  to  them,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  every  case  the  diseases  in  question  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the  bogs  in  which 
the  plants  grow,  rather  than  to  the  plants  themselves. — 
1 1.  J uly — September.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XCI. — BUTOMAOEiE. — Flowering  Bush 
Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  green  ; petals  3,  coloured  ; stamens  varying 
in  number ; ovaries  superior,  3,  6,  or  more,  distinct,  or 
united  into  a mass  ; carpels  many-seeded. — A small 
tiue  of  aquatic  plants  with  sword-shaped  leaves  and 
conspicuous  flowers.  The  only  British  example  is  the 
b lowering  Bush,  described  below. 
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1.  Butomus  (Flowering  Bush). — Stamens  9 ; carpels 
6.  (Name  from  the  Greek  bous,  an  ox,  and  terniw,  to 
cut ; because  cattle  feeding  on  the  leaves  are  liable  to 
cut  their  mouths.) 


bCtomus  umbellatus  ( Flowering  Rush). 


1.  Butomus  ( Flowering  Rush). 

1.  B.  umbellatus  (Flowering  Bush). — The  only  British 
species. — A tall,  aquatic  plant,  growing  in  stagnant  water 
and  slow  rivers,  not  uncommon.  The  leaves  are  sword- 
shaped, 2 — 4 feet  long,  and  spring  all  from  the  root ; 
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the  flowers  are  large,  rose-coloured,  and  handsome,  and 
grow  in  a simple  umbel  at  the  top  of  a round  stalk, 
which  rises  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
— FI.  June,  July.  Perennial. 


Order  XC'II. — ALISMACEFE. — Water-Plantain 
Tribe. 

Sepals  3,  green ; petals  3,  coloured  ; stamens  varying 
in  number  ; ovaries  superior,  numerous  ; carpels  nume- 
rous, 1-  or  2-seeded. — A small  tribe  of  aquatic  plants, 
often  floating,  with  long-stalked  leaves,  and  flowers 
which  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of  the  Crowfoot 
Tribe.  Like  the  Crowfoots,  too,  they  contain  an  acrid 
juice,  though  the  roots  of  some  species,  deprived  of  their 
acridity  by  drying,  are  said  to  be  used  as  food. 

1.  A l ism  a (Water-Plantain). — Floivers  containing 
both  stamens  and  pistils  ; stamens  6 ; carpels  numerous, 
1 -seeded.  (Fame,  the  Greek  name  of  the  plant,  and 
that  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  alls,  water. ) 

2.  Acti'nocarpus  (Star-fruit). — Like  Alisma,  except 
that  the  carpels  are  2-seeded,  and  spread  in  a radiate 
manner.  (Name  in  Greek  having  the  same  meaning  as 
the  English  name.) 

3.  Sagittaria  (Arrow-head). — Stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers  ( monoecious ) ; stamens  numerous  ; carpels 
numerous,  1 -seeded.  (Name  from  the  Latin  sagitia,  an 
arrow,  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves.) 

1.  Alisma  ( Water-Plantain ). 

1.  A.  Plantdgo  (Great  Water-Plantain). — Leaves  all 
from  the  root,  broad  below,  and  tapering  to  a point ; 
flowers  in  a compound,  whorled  panicle. — Margins  of 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds  ; common.  A stout,  herbaceous 
plant,  2 3 feet  high,  with  large,  stalked  leaves,  ribbed 

like  those  ol  a Plantain , and  a leafless,  whorled  panicle 
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of  lilac  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  very  delicate,  and 
soon  fall  off. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  A.  ranunculoides (Lesser  Water-Plantain). — Leaves 
narrow,  and  tapering  at  both  ends ; flowers  in  umbels. — 
Peaty  bogs,  not  uncommon.  Much  smaller  than  the 
last,  and  well  marked  by  the  above  characters,  as  well 
as  by  its  larger  flowers. 

* A.  natans  (Floating  Water-Plantain)  is  found  only 
in  mountain  lakes  ; it  has  floating  leafy  stems,  and  the 
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flowers,  which  are  solitary,  are  white,  with  a yellow 
spot. 

2.  Actinocarpus  ( Star-fruit ). 

1.  A.  Damasonium  (Common  Star-fruit). — The  only 
British  species. — Ditches  in  the  midland  counties,  not 
common.  An  aquatic  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a Water- 
Plantain.  The  leaves  grow  on  long  stalks  and  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ; the  flowers,  which  grow  in 
whorls,  are  white,  with  a yellow  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
petal ; the  fruit  is  composed  of  6 pointed  carpels,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a star. — PI.  June,  July. 
Perennial. 


sagittama  SAOiTTiFOLiA  ( Common  Arrow -head). 

3.  SagittAria  ( Arrow-head ). 

1-  S.  sagitti folia  (Common  Arrow-head). — The  only 
British  species. — Rivers  and  ditches,  not  unfrequent. 
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A pretty  plant,  well  distinguished  by  its  large  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  whorled  panicles  of  delicate,  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  both  of  which  rise  6 — 8 inches  out  of 
the  water.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  which 
neither  smoke  nor  buildings  have  driven  out  of  London, 
there  being  still  large  beds  of  it  in  the  Thames,  near 
the  Temple  Gardens  and  Hungerford  Market,  where  the 
eager  botanist  may  even  yet  gather  fine  specimens*  FI. 
J illy — September.  Perennial. 

* This  was  written  in  1851. 

Ord.  XCIII. — JUbfCAGLNACEhE. — Arrow-grass 
Tribe. 

Flowers  perfect ; sepals  and  petals  alike,  green  and 
small ; stamens  6 ; ovaries  3 — 6,  superior,  united  or 
distinct  • carpels  3 — 6,  1 — 2 seeded. — A small  order  of 
marsh  plants,  with  linear  leaves,  all  proceeding  from  the 
root,  and  spike-like  clusters  of  inconspicuous  flowers ; 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  possessing  no 
remarkable  properties. 

1.  Triglochin  (Arrow-grass). — Flowers  in  a spike  ; 
sejxils  and  petals  6 ; stamens  6.  (blame  from  the  Greek 
treis,  three,  and  glochis,  a point : from  the  three  points 
of  the  capsule.) 

1.  Triglochin  ( Arrow-grass ). 

1.  T.  palustre  (Marsh  Arrow-grass). — Fruit  linear, 

of  3 combined  carpels. — Marshy  places,  frequent.  A 
plant  with  something  of  the  habit  of  Plantago  marUima, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  distinguished  hy  its  fewer 
flowers  and  slenderer  spike,  as  well  as  by  the  different 
structure  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
fleshy. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  T.  mantimum  (Sea  Arrow-grass). — Fruit  egg- 
shaped,  of  6 combined  carpels. — Salt  marshes,  common. 
Like  the  last,  hut  well  marked  by  its  rounded,  not  linear, 
capsule. — FI.  May — September.  Perennial. 
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* Scheuchzeria  palastris,  which  belongs  to  this  order, 
is  a very  rare  plant,  found  only  in  the  north.  It  has  a 
few  semicylindrical,  blunt  leaves,  and  a leafless  stalk, 
terminating  in  a cluster  of  5 — 6 green  flowers. 


Ord.  XCIV. — -TYPHACEiE. — Reed-mace  Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  separate,  but  on  the  same  plant 
( monrncious ) ; flowers  in  dense  spikes  or  beads  not  en- 
closed in  a sheath  ; perianth  composed  of  3 scales  or  a 
tuft  of  hairs  ; stamens  3 — 0,  distinct,  or  united  by  their 
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filaments ; anthers  long,  and  wedge-shaped ; ovary 
single,  superior,  1 -celled;  style  short;  stigma  linear, 
lateral ; fruit  1 -celled,  1 -seeded,  not  opening,  angular 


•tyfha  LATIFOLIA  (Great  Reed-Mace,  or  Cafs  Tail). 
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by  mutual  pressure.  — Herbaceous  plants,  growing  in 
marshes  or  ditches,  with  jointless  stems,  sword-shaped 
leaves,  and  small  flowers,  which  are  only  conspicuous 
from  their  compact  mode  of  growth.  The  order  contains 
only  two  families,  examples  of  both  of  which  arc  of 
common  occurrence  in  Great  Britain. 

1.  Typha  (Reed-mace). — Flowers  in  spikes.  (Name 
from  the  Greek  typhos,  a marsh,  where  these  plants  grow.) 

2.  Sparganium  (Bur-reed). — Flowers  in  globular 
heads.  (Name  in  Greek  denoting  a little  band,  from 
the  ribbon-like  leaves.) 

1.  Typha  ( Reed-Mace ). 

1.  T.  latifolia  (Great  Reed-Mace,  or  Cat’s  Tail).— 
Leaves  nearly  flat ; barren  and  fertile  spikes  continuous. 
— Ponds,  common.  Our  largest  herbaceous  acpiatic, 
often  growing  6 — 8 feet  high,  with  linear  leaves,  and 
stout,  cylindrical  stems,  surmounted  by  a club-like 
spike,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  fertile  flowers 
only,  the  upper  barren.  It  is  often,  but  incorrectly, 
called  Bulrush,  the  true  Bulrush  being  Scirpus  paluslris, 
a plant  which  has  more  of  the  habit  of  a gigantic  rush. 
— FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  T.  angustifolia  (Lesser  Reed-Mace,  or  Cat’s  Tail). — 
Leaves  grooved  below  ; barren  and  fertile  sjnkes  slightly 
interrupted. — Ponds,  less  frequent  than  the  last,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  above  characters,  and  by  its 
smaller  size. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 

2.  SpargAnium  [Bur-reed). 

1.  S.  ramosum  (Branched  Bur-reed). — Leaves  tri- 
angular at  the  base,  with  concave  sides  ; stem  branched. 
— Ditches,  common.  A large  aquatic,  which  at  a 
distance  might  be  mistaken  for  a Flag  (Iris  Pseud- 
6, corns).  The  leaves  are  sword-shaped,  and  the  flowers 
are  collected  into  globular  heads,  of  which  the  lower 
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contain  fertile  flowers  only,  the  upper  barren. — FL 
July,  August.  Perennial. 


f •? a rc a x i u m KAMOSUM  {Branched  Bur-rccd). 


2.  S.  simplex  (Unbranched  upright  Bur-reed).  — 
Leaves  triangular  at  the  base,  with  flat  sides  ; stem  tin- 
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"branched. — Ditches,  common.  Smaller  than  the  last, 
and  at  once  distinguished  by  the  above  characters. 

* S.  natans  (Floating  Bur-reed)  is  found  only  m the 
north.  It  has  very  long,  pellucid,  floating  leaves,  and 
/ lowers  resembling  those  of  the  preceding  species,  except 
that  the  barren  head  is  usually  solitary. 


Ord.  XCV.— ARACEvE.— The  Cuckoo-pint 
Tribe. 

Stamens  and  pistils  separate,  hut  on  the  same  plant 
(monoecious) ; flowers  arranged  on  a sjyadix,  or  central 
column,  and  enclosed  in  a sheath ; perianth  0 ) stamens 
numerous,  sessile  on  the  spadix  ; ovaries  the  same,  below 
the  stamens  ; stigma  sessile  ; fruit  a berry.  A curious 
tribe  of  plants,  all  more  or  less  resembling  the  British 
species,  Arum  maculdtum,  abounding  in  tropical  countries, 
and  possessing  acrid,  or  even  poisonous  qualities,  which, 
however,  may  be  dissipated  by  heat.  The  most  remark- 
able plant  of  the  order  is  the  Dumb-Cane  of  the  West 
Indies,  a species  growing  as  high  as  a man,  and  having 
the  property,  when  chewed,  of  swelling  the  tongue  and 
destroying  the  power  of  speech.  The  effects  continue 
for  several  days,  and  are  accompanied  with  much 
pain.  Other  species,  which  are  scarcely  less  noxious  in 
their  fresh  state,  are  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical 
countries,  and  produce  tuberous  roots,  which,  when 
cooked,  are  important  articles  of  food.  Even  the  British 
example  of  the  order  ( Arum  maculdtum),  though  its 
juice  is  so  intensely  acrid  that  a single  drop  will  cause 
a burning  taste  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  continues 
for  hours,  has  roots  which,  when  properly  prepared,  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  This  plant  is  cultivated 
in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  and  the  starch  procured  from 
the  roots  is,  under  the  name  of  Portland  Sago,  used 
as  a substitute  for  arrow-root.  Several  species  have 
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been  observed  to  evolve  a considerable  quantity  of 
beat  from  the  spadix  at  the  time  of  the  expansion  of 
the  sheath. 

1.  Arum  (Cuckoo-pint). — Flowers  on  a club-shaped 
spadix,  which  is  naked  above,  and  enclosed  in  a 
convolute  sheath.  (blame,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
plant.) 


arum  macdlatum  ( Cuckoo-pint , Wake-Robin,  Lords-aud-Ladics). 

1.  Arum  ( Cuchoo-pint ). 

1.  A.  maculdtum  (Cuckoo-pint,  Wake-Robin,  Lords- 
and-Ladies). — The  nnly  British  species. — Hedges  and 
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woods,  common  in  most  parts  of  England.  A succulent, 
herbaceous  plant,  with  large,  glossy,  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
which  are  often  spotted  with  dark  purple.  The  upper 
part  of  the  spadix  is  club-shaped,  and  of  a light  pink, 
dull  purple,  or  rich  crimson  colour,  which  is  easily 
rubbed  otf ; about  the  middle  of  the  spadix  is  a ring  of 
glands,  terminating  in  short  threads,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown ; below  this  is  a ring  of  sessile  anthers, 
and  yet  lower  down  another  row  of  sessile  ovaries. 
The  upper  part  of  the  spadix  soon  falls  off,  leaving 
the  ovaries,  which  finally  become  a cylindrical  mass  of 
scarlet  berries,  which  are  conspicuous  objects  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  plant  has  withered  and  disappeared. 
The  spadix  with  its  sheath  may  be  discerned  wrapped 
up  in  the  young  leaf-stalks,  even  before  the  leaves  have 
risen  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. — El.  May,  June, 
Perennial. 


Ord.  XCVI. — OBONTIACEJE. — Swteet  Sedge 
Tribe. 

Flowers  perfect,  arranged  on  a central  eolumn  or 

spadix,  at  first  enclosed  in  a sheath  / perianth  of  4 8 

scales  ; stamens  equalling  the  scales  in  number;  ovary 
superior ; fruit  a berry. — A tribe  of  plants  nearly  allied 
to  the  Arac«x,  and  resembling  them  in  properties. 
Call  a /Ethicrpica  is,  under  the  name  of  Egyptian  Lily, 
perhaps  better  known  than  the  only  British  species' 
A,:0l'U!i  Calamus,  or  Sweet  Sedge.  This  last  plant  is 
said  to  have  supplied  the  “rushes”  with  which,  before 
the  use  ot  carpets  had  been  introduced  into  England,  it 
was  customary  to  strew  the  floors  of  the  great.  As 
it  did  not  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
m i 1°  r\?etched  at  considerable  expense  from  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  one  of  the  charges  of  extravagance  brought 
against  <- animal  Moisey  was  that  he  caused  his  floors 
to  be  strewed  with  rushes  too  frequently.  It  is  still 
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used  to  strew  tlie  floor  of  the  cathedral  at  Norwich 
on  festival  -days. 

1.  Aconus  (Sweet  Sedge). — Sheath  leaf-like,  not 
convolute,  overlapping  the  spadix.  (Name  in  Greek 
denoting  that  the  plant  has  the  power  of  curing  diseases 
in  the  pupil  of  the  eye.) 


Acnnrs  oAlamcs  (Sweet  Satire). 


Acorus  ( Sweet  Sed</e). 

1.  A.  Calamus  (Sweet  Sedge). — The  only  British 
species. — Watery  places  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  An 
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aquatic  plant,  with  somewhat  of  the  hahit  of  a sedge 
or  large  grass.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other 
British  plants  by  its  peculiar  spadix,  and  the  fragrance 
of  its  roots,  stems,  and  leaves. — -FI.  .June.  Perennial. 


Ord.  XCVII. — PISTIACE/E. — I)uck-weed  Tribe. 

Minute  floating  plants,  composed  of  simple  or  lobed 
leaves,  and  fibrous  roots,  which  are  not  attached  to  the 
soil,  propagating  themselves  principally  by  offsets,  but 
sometimes  producing  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  1 — 2 
stamens,  and  1 — 4 seeded  ovaries,  enclosed  in  small 
sheaths.  Lemna  (Duck-weed)  is  the  only  British  ex- 
ample, and  the  number  of  foreign  species  is  but 
small. 


LKMXA  MOTOR  [Lesser  Duck-ieea!). 


1.  Lemna  (Duck- weed). 

1.  L.  minor  (Lesser  Duck-weed). — A minute  plant, 
hut  often  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  stagnant 
water,  where,  with  the  insects  which  it  harbours,  it  is 
greedily  devoured  by  ducks.  In  this  species  the  leaves 
are  egg-shaped,  and  bear  each  a single  root.  Three 
other  species  have  been  found  in  Britain,  for  a description 
ot  which  the  student  is  referred  to  “ Hooker  and  Arnett's 
British  Botany.’’ 


T T O 
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Ord.  XCVIII.— NAIADACE/E.— Poxd-weed 
Tribe. 

Submersed  or  floating  aquatics  with  very  cellular 
stems  and  peculiar  Leaves,  which  are  sometimes  almost 
leathery,  but  more  frequently  thin  and  pellucid.  The 
flowers  are  small,  olive-green,  resembling  in  structure 
the  Arrow-grasses ; sometimes  solitary,  but  more  fre- 
quently arranged  in  spikes,  they  inhabit  ponds  and  slow 
streams,  or  rarely  salt  marshes.  One.  British  species, 
Zosiera  manna,  grows  in  the  sea. 

1.  Potamogeton  (Pond-weed). — Flowers  in  a spike  ; 
stamens  and  jnstils  in  the  same  flower  ; perianth  ol  4 
sepals  ; stamens  4 ; carpels  4,  sessile.  (Name  from  the 
Greek  putamos,  a river,  and  geiton,  a neighbour.) 

2.  Eupbia. — Flowers  about  2 on  a stalk  ; stamens 
and  pistils  in  the  same  flower  ; perianth  0 ; stamens  4 : 
carpels  4,  at  first  sessile,  afterwards  raised  each  on  a 
long  stalk.  (Named  in  honour  of  H.  B.  Ruppius,  r. 
botanist  of  the  1 8th  century.) 

3.  Zannichellia  (Horned  Pond-weed).  — Flowers 
axillary ; stamens  and  jnstils  separate  (monoecious) ; 
stamen  1 ; carpels  4.  (Named  in  honour  of  J.  J.  Zanni- 
chelli,  a Venetian  botanist.) 


1‘otamoqkton  .Natans  {Floating  Pond-weed) 
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-4.  Zost£ra  (Grass-wrack). — Flowers  composed  of 
stamens  and  pistils  alternately  arranged  in  2 rows  in  a 
long  leaf-like  sheath.  (Name  from  the  Greek  zoster,  a 
frirdle,  which  the  leaves  resemble  in  form.) 

1.  Potamogetox  ( Pond-weed ). 

1.  P.  natans  (Floating  Pond- weed). — Upper  leaves 
elliptical,  ribbed,  and  cellular,  lower  submersed,  linear. 
— Ponds  and  ditches,  common.  An  aquatic  plant,  with 
cord-like  stems,  proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  which  it  grows ; smooth,  floating  leaves,  on  long 
stalks ; and  cylindrical  spikes  of  small  green  flowers, 
which  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  upper, 
or  floating  leaves  are  2 — 3 inches  in  length,  the  lower, 
which  are  not  always  present,  are  very  narrow  and  a 
foot  long,  or  more. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

2.  P.  perfoliatas  (Perfoliate  Pond- weed). — Leaves 
alternate,  all  submersed,  egg-shaped,  embracing  the 
stem,  pellucid,  7 -nerved. — Ponds  and  lakes,  common. 
Remarkable  for  its  brown,  almost  transparent  leaves, 
2 — 3 inches  long,  which  when  dry  have  the  appearance 
of  gold-beaters’  skin,  and  are  so  sensitive  of  moisture, 
that  they  will  curl  when  laid  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

3.  P.  clensus  (Opposite-leaved  Pond-weed). — Leaves 
opposite,  all  submersed,  embracing  the  stem,  pellucid. 
— Ponds  and  rivers,  common.  Like  the  last  in  habit, 
but  smaller. — FI.  June — August.  Perennial. 

4.  P.  pusillus  (Small  Pond-weed). — Leaves  linear, 
very  narrow  ; flowers  in  a long-stalked,  loose  spike. — 
Ponds  and  lakes,  common.  A tangled  mass  of  thread- 
like stems,  and  dull,  olive-green  leaves,  with  numerous 
spikes  of  brownish  flowers,  which  are  either  submersed, 
or  partially  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water — FI. 
J une — August.  Perennial. 

From  18  to  20  species  of  Pond  weed  are  described 
as  natives  of  Britain;  they  all,  more  or  less,  resemble 
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the  above  in  liahit,  and  as  they  are  by  no  means  an 
interesting  family  of  plants,  easy  to  obtain,  or  pleasant 
to  examine,  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  describe  their 
characters  in  an  elementary  work  like  this. 


POTAKOGlfTON  DENsrs  (Opposite. Icavtd  Pond-med). 


2.  hum  a. 

1.  li.  manlima  (Sea  liuppia). — The  only  species, 
growing  in  salt-water  ditches,  distinguished  from  Pota- 
mogeton  pusilliis  by  its  spiral  flower-stalks,  and  long- 
stalked  fruit. — FI.  July — August. 
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3.  Xannicheu.ia  (Horned  Pond-weed). 

1.  Z.  palustris  (Horned  Pond-weed). — The  only 
Pritish  species.  A submersed  aquatic,  with  the  habit 
of  Potamogeton pusillue,  from  which  it  may  be  well  dis- 
tinguishetl  by  its  small,  almost  sossile,  axillary  flowers, 
the  stigmas  of  which  arc  unevenly  cup-shaped. — FI. 
August,  September.  Perennial. 
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• 4.  ZoSTiiRA  ( Grass-wrack ). 

1.  Z.  marina  (Grass-wrack). — A submersed  marine 
aquatic,  witli  long,  cord-like  stems,  and  bright  green, 
grass-like  leaves,  some  of  which  serve  as  sheaths  to  the 
bead-like  rows  of  small  simple  flowers.  The  dried  leaves 


and  stems'  are  used  as  beds,  and  are  also  employed  in 
packing  glass.  The  inner  fibre  has  been  recommended 
as'a  substitute  for  cotton. — FI.  July,  August.  Perennial. 
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Abele.  See  Poplar. 
abrupt,  blunt,  as  if  broken  off. 
acuminate,  tapering  to  a sharp 
point. 

acute,  sharp-pointed. 

Adder’  s-meat,  101. 
aestivation,  the  state  of  flowers  in 
bud. 

Agrimony,  175,  194 
Agrimony,  Hemp,  320,  357. 

Alder,  509. 

Alexanders,  249,  257. 

Alkanet,  429,  437. 

Allseed,  228,  230. 

Almond  Group,  171. 

alt  mate,  iv. 

Amaryllis  Tribe,  598. 

Andromeda,  395,  400. 

Anemone,  3,  7. 

Angelica,  252,  274. 
angular,  vi. 

annual,  lasting  one  year, 
anther,  x. 

ape  talons,  without  petals. 

Apple  Group,  177. 

Apple,  203. 

aquatic,  growing  in  water. 
Archangel,  490. 

arillus,  a dry  covering  of  some 
seeds,  as  mace. 

Arrow-grass  Tribe,  034. 
Arrow-grass,  034. 

Arrow-head,  031,  033. 

arrow-shaped,  vi. 

Asarabacca,  518. 

ascending,  iv. 

Ash,  40S,  410. 

Asparagus  Group,  00S. 

Asparagus,  008,  Oil. 

Aspen.  See  Poplar. 


Asphodel,  021,  022,  023,  029. 

Avens,  174,  184. 

Avens,  Mountain,  174,  183. 

awl-shaped,  x. 

Awl-wort,  38,  49. 
awn,  a stiff  bristle,  as  in  barley. 
axil,  the  angle  between  a leaf  and 
the  stem,  iv. 

axillary,  growing  in  an  axil. 
Azalea,  394,  400. 

Bald-monev,  272. 

Balm,  Wild,  475,  501. 

Balsam  Tribe,  129. 

Balsam,  131. 

Bane-berry,  4,  21. 

Barberry  Tribe,  22. 

Barberry,  23,  24. 

barren,  bearing  stamens,  but  no 
pistils,  xi. 

Barren  wort,  23,  24. 

Bartsia,  455,  4G0. 

Basil  Th vine,  478,  499. 

Basil,  Wild,  478,  499. 

Bastard  Toad-flax,  540,  547. 
Beaked-Parsley,  253,  281. 

Beam,  White,  200. 

Bean  Tribe,  139. 

Bear-berry,  395,  401. 

Bed-straw,  303,  304. 

Bee  Orchis,  592. 

Beech,  571. 

Beet,  529,  534. 

Bell-flower  Tribe,  382. 
Bell-flower,  382,  383. 
bell-shaped,  ix. 
berry,  xii. 

Betony,  477,  493. 
biennial,  lasting  two  years 
bilid,  two-cleft. 
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Bilberry,  390. 

Bindweed  Tribe,  42). 

Bindweed,  424. 
bipinnate,  twiee  pinnate, 
bipinnatilid,  twice  cut  in  a pin- 
nate manner. 

Birch  Group,  569. 

Birch,  569. 

Bird-cherry,  179. 

Bird’s-eye,  470. 

Bird’s-foot,  143,  16S. 

Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  142,  157. 
Bird’s-nest  Tribe,  402. 

Bird’s-nest,  402,  405. 

Bird’s-nest  Orchis,  590. 

Birth  wort  Tribe,  547. 

Birthwort,  547,  548. 

Bistort,  538. 

Bitter-Cress,  38,  55. 

Bittersweet,  445. 

Bitter-Vetch,  143,  166. 

Blackberry,  192. 

Black-Bryony,  601,  605. 
Black-Horehoiind,  476,  487. 
Blackthorn,  178. 

Bladder  Campion,  92. 

Bladder  seed,  285. 

Bladderwort,  507,  508. 

Blinks,  Water,  227. 

Blite,  Sea,  529,  532. 

Blue-bell,  614. 

Blue-bottle,  320,  354 
Bine  Flea-bane,  328,  367. 
Bog-Asphodel,  622,  629. 

Bog-Orchis,  594. 

Borage  Tribe,  427. 

Borage,  429,  435. 

border,  the  expanded  part  of  the 
corolla,  ix. 

Box,  553,  556. 

Bramble,  175,  192. 
bracts,  small  leaves  at  the  base  of 
a flower-stalk,  vii. 

Brier,  Sweet,  200. 

bristly,  xiii. 

Brocoli,  69. 

Brooklime.  471. 

Brookweed,  512,  522. 

Broom,  141,  148. 

Broom-rape  Tribe,  449. 
Broom-rape,  450. 

Brussels-S] trouts,  69. 

Bryony,  Black,  604,  605. 

Bryony,  "White,  225. 

Buckbean,  414,  420. 

Buckthorn  Tribe,  136. 

Buckthorn,  138,  139. 

Buckthorn,  Sea,  544. 

Buckwheat,  539. 

Bugle,  476,  485. 

Bugloss,  429,  436. 


I Bugloss,  Viper's,  42s,  429. 
bulbous,  iii. 

Bullace,  179. 

Bur,  Butter,  364. 

Burdock,  325,  346. 

Bur-Marigold,  320,  356. 
j Bur-Medick,  150. 

! Burnet  Group,  175. 

I Burnet,  175,  196. 

Burnet,  Salad,  198. 
Burnet-Saxifrage,  250,  265. 
Bur-Parsley,  252,  279. 

Bur-Reed,  637,  638. 

Butcher’s -Broom,  009,  OIL 
Butter-Bur,  327,  304. 

Buttercup,  3,  8. 

Butterfly  Orchis,  5s7. 

Butter  wort  Tribe,  500. 

Butter  wort,  507. 

Cabbage,  40,  66. 

caducous,  falling  olf  very  early,  as 
the  sepals  of  the  poppy. 
Calamint,  478,  499. 
calyx,  the  outer  case  of  a flower, 
viii. 

Campion,  88,  92,  95. 
capillary,  hair-like,  vi. 
capitate,  round  like  a head, 
capsule,  a dry  seed-vessel,  xii. 
Caraway,  250,  262. 

Carline-Thistle,  326,  353. 

Carnation,  90. 

carpels,  olferies  with  their  styles 
and  stigmas,  xi. 

Carrot,  252,  27S. 

Catchfly,  88,  92. 
catkin,  xiv. 

Catkin-bearing  Tribe,  565. 
Catmint,  477,  497. 

Cat’s-ear,  324.  334. 

Cat’s-tail,  637. 

Cauliflower,  69. 

Celandine,  2S,  31. 

Celandine,  Lesser,  3,  11. 

Celery,  250,  258. 

cell,  a vesicle,  or  little  bladih  r. 
the  simplest  form  of  vegetal. i-- 
structure. 

cellular,  composed  of  cells. 
Centaury,  413.  416*. 

eernuous,  nodding. 

Chaffweed,  511,  519. 

chalfy,  xiii. 

Chamomile.  329.  379. 

Chamomile.  Wild,  379. 

Cherloek,  70. 

Chkrrv  GRorr,  179. 

Clierrv,  173,  178. 

; Chervil,  253.  284. 

1 Chestnut,  571. 
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Chicory,  325,  344. 

Chickweed  Tribe,  89. 
duckweed,  101. 

Chickweed,  Jagged,  S9,  101. 
Chickweed,  Mouse-ear,  SO,  90,  10), 
106. 

Chickweed  Winter-green,  511,  519. 
Chives,  619. 

Cicely,  253,  2S4. 

ciliated,  fringed. 

Cinquefoil,  174,  185. 

Cinquefoil,  Marsh,  174,  189. 
circinate,  curled,  like  the  young 
frond  of  a fern. 

Clary,  480. 

claw,  the  base  of  a petal,  ix. 
Cleavers,  306. 

Clove-Pink,  90. 

Clover,  152,  153. 

Clover,  Spotted,  150. 

Cloudberry,  194. 

Clubrush,  637. 

club-shaped,  cylindrical,  but  be- 
coming larger  from  the  base 
upwards, 
cluster,  xiii. 

Cockle,  97. 

Cock’s-comb,  466. 

Coeks-and-Hejis,  525. 

Cole-seed,  69. 

coloured,  not  green,  viii. 
Colt’s-foot,  366. 

Columbine,  4,  20. 
column,  a name  given  to  the 
united  pistil  and  stamens  in  the 
Orchis  Tribe. 

Comfrey,  42S,  433. 

compound,  iv.  v.  xiv. 

Compound  Flowers,  319. 
cone,  the  fruit  of  the  Fir  Tribe, 
xii. 

conical,  xiii. 

connate,  growing  together,  v. 
convolute,  rolled  together. 
Coral-root,  38,  55. 

Coral-rooted  Orchis,  593. 

Coriander,  286. 

coreulum,  the  same  as  embryo, 
cordate,  heart-shaped, 
conn,  a solid  bulbous  root,  iii. 
Corn-Cockle,  89,  98. 

Cornel  Tribe,  289. 

Cornel,  289,  291. 

Corn-Flag,  595. 

Cornish  Monev-wort,  455,  468. 

Corn -Marigold,  376. 

Corn-Salad,  311,  313. 
corolla,  the  inner  leaves  or  petals 
of  a flower,  viii. 
corymb,  xiii. 

Cotton  Thistle,  351. 


Cotton-weed,  327,  358. 

cotyledon,  a seed-lobe,  xii.  1. 
Cowbane,  249  .257. 

Cowberry,  392. 

Cow-Parsnep,  252,  27(5. 

Cowslip,  513. 

Cow- wheat,  454,  4C2. 

Crab-Apple,  203. 

Crake-berry,  549. 

Cranberry  Tribe,  389. 

Cranberry,  390,  392. 

Crane’s-bill,  124. 
creeping,  iii.  iv. 
crenate,  scolloped  at  the  edge. 
Cress,  Bitter,  55. 

Cress,  Rock,  39,  5C 
Cress,  Swine’s,  53. 

Cress,  Wall  or  Tliale,  64. 

Cress,  Water,  61. 

Cress,  Winter,  39,  59. 

Cress,  Wart,  38,  54. 

Cress,  Yellow,  48,  62. 

Crimean  Snowdrop,  604. 

Crocus,  598. 

Cross-wort,  304. 

Crowberry  Tri  b k,  548. 

Crow  berry,  549. 

Crowfoot  Tribe,  2. 

Crowfoot,  3,  S. 

Cruciferous  Tribe,  36. 
cruciform,  placed  crosswise,  x. 
cryptogam  on. s,  or  cryptogam  ie  ; 
plants  are  so  called  which  are 
reproduced  without  the  aid  of 
stamens  and  pistils. 
Cuckoo-flower,  55. 

Cuckoo-pint  Tribe,  639. 
Cuckoo-pint,  640. 

Cudweed,  327,  361,  362. 

culm,  the  stalk  of  grasses. 
Currant  Tribe,  239. 

Currant,  239,  240. 
cuticle,  the  thin  outer  skin  of  a 
plant, 
cyme,  xiv. 

cyinose,  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
cyme. 

Cypliel,  90,  107. 

Dabeoc’s,  St.,  Heath,  399. 

Daffodil,  601,  002. 

Daisy  Group,  323,  327,  366 
Daisy,  328,  376. 

Dandelion,  325,  342. 

Daphne  Tribe,  544. 
Dendly-Nightshnde,  444,  4 17. 
Dead-Nettle,  477.  492 
Dead-Nettle,  Yellow,  190. 
deciduous,  soon  falling  oil', 
decurrent,  runningdown  the  stem. 
Dewberry,  192. 
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dielilainydeous,  having  a double 
perianth. 

dicotyledonous,  composed  of  two 
seed-lobes,  xii.  1. 

(lidynamous,  having  four  stamens, 
two  long  and  two  short, 
diiecious  plants  are  those  which 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers  and  on  dilferent 
plants. 

disk,  the  central  part  of  a com- 
pound flower,  ix.  : a flat  space 
surrounding  the  ovary. 

Dock,  53S,  541. 

Dodder,  4*24,  42G. 

Dog-Mercury,  55.!. 

Dog-Rose,  201. 

Dog-Violet,  7S. 

Dogwood,  201. 

dotted,  xiii. 

Dropwort,  173,  1S1. 

Drop  wort,  Water,  251,  269. 
drupe,  a nut  enclosed  in  pulp, 
xii. 

Duckweed  Tribe,  013. 

Duckweed,  G43. 

duct,  an  imperfectly  spiral  vessel. 
Dutch  Clover,  15*2. 

Dwale,  447. 

Dyer’s- Rocket,  72. 

Earth-nut,  250,  263. 
egg-shaped,  oval,  with  the  base 
broader  than  the  extremity,  vi. 
Eglantine,  200. 

Elder,  295,  296. 

Elder,  Water,  297. 

Elecampane,  328,  373. 
elliptical,  egg-shaped,  with  both 
ends  alike,  vi. 

Elm  Tribe,  564. 

Elm,  564. 

emarginate  notched, 
embryo,  the  bud  contained  in  a 
seed. 

Enchanter's  Nightshade,  209,  212. 
Endogens,  xiii. 

onsiform,  sword-shaped, 
entire,  not  cut  at  the  edge,  v. 
epidermis,  the  cuticle, 
erect,  iv. 

Eryugo,  249,  255. 

Evening  Primrose,  209,  212. 
Everlasting,  327,  361. 
Everlasting-Pea,  164. 

Exogens,  xii.  , , , , ,, 

exserted,  protruded  beyond  the 
other  parts. 

Eye-bright,  455,  467. 

family,  xxi. 


farinaceous,  abounding  in  flour, 
fascicled,  growing  in  a dense  tuft. 
Fennel,  251,  271. 

fertile,  hearing  pistils  and  pro- 
ducing seeds,  xi. 

Fenugreek,  142,  152. 

: Feverfew,  377. 

! Field-Madder,  303,  309. 
j Field-Scabious,  315,  31S. 
j Fig-wort  Tribe,  453. 

Fig-wort,  454,  460. 

lilament,  x. 

Fir  Tribe,  574. 

Fir,  575. 

Fir-rape,  405. 

I Flag,  595. 

[ Flax  Tribe,  197. 

I Flax,  10S. 

| Flax-seed,  108,  110. 
i Flea-bane,  328,  374. 

Flea-bane,  Blue,  328,  307. 

I FI  ix  weed,  63. 

floret,  a small  flower  in  the  Nat. 

Orel.  Composite. 
flower,  vii. 

Flower-de-Lucc,  595. 
Flowering-Rush  Tribe,  G29. 
Flowering-Rush,  630. 
Flowering-Willow,  209. 

Fluellen,  45S. 

Fly-Orchis,  592. 

| Fool’s-Parsley,  251,  270. 

! Forget-me-not,  429,  43S. 
forked,  iv. 

Fowler’s-Service,  201. 

Foxglove,  454,  456. 
free,  not  united,  xi. 
fringed,  v. 

Fritillary,  611,  620. 

Frog-bit  Tribe,  579. 

Frog-bit,  5S1,  5S2. 
frond,  the  leaf  of  a fern, 
fructification,  the  parts  composing 
the  fruit. 

fruit,  the  seed  with  its  covering, 
xii. 

Fullers’ -Teasel,  315. 

Fumitory  Tribe,  33. 

Fumitory,  33,  34. 
funnel-shaped,  ix. 
furcate,  forked. 

Furze,  141,  144. 
fusiform,  spindle-shaped. 

Gagea,  610,  620. 

Gale,  Sweet,  Group,  568. 

Gale,  Sweet,  568. 

gaping,  having  an  open  mouth,  ix. 
Garlic,  609,  618. 

Garlic  - M ustard,  39,  65. 
generic  name,  xxii. 
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Gentian  Tribe,  412. 

Gentian,  413,  414. 

Gentianella,  413,  4 IS. 

genus,  genera,  xxi. 

Geranium  Tribe,  123. 
gerinen,  or  ovary,  the  lowest  part 
of  the  pistil,  xi. 

Germander,  47(5,  480. 

Germander  Sp<  edwell,  470. 
gibbous,  swollen  at  the  base, 
in  the  flowtis  of  Snapdragon 
Gillyflower,  90. 

Gipsywort,  475,  47S. 
glabrous,  perfectly  smooth, 
gland,  a cell  containing  some  se- 
cretion. 

Glasswort,  530,  535. 
glaucous,  covered  with  a pale- 
green  bloom. 

Globe-flower,  3,  14. 

glume,  the  chaff  of  the  grasses. 
Goat’s-beard,  323,  329. 

Golden-rod,  328,  36S. 
Golden-Samphire,  374. 
Golden-Saxifrage,  241.  245. 

Goldy locks,  326,  c'5S. 

Good- King-Henry,  530. 

Goody  era,  593. 

Gooseberry  Tribe,  239. 
Gooseberry,  239,  240. 

Goose-foot  Tribe,  528. 

Goose-foot,  529,  530. 

Goose-grass,  185,  306. 

Gorse,  144. 

Gout-weed,  250,  262. 

Gourd  Tribe,  224. 

Grass-of- Parnassus,  SO,  81. 
Grass-wrack,  645,  648. 
Greek-Valerian,  422. 

Green-weed,  141,  145. 

Grey-Millet,  432. 

Gromwell,  428,  432. 

Ground- Ivy,  477,  498. 

Ground-Pine,  486. 

Groundsel,  328,  370. 

Guelder-  Rose,  296. 


habitat,  the  locality  in  which  n 
plant  grows. 

Ilairbell,  384,  616. 
halbert-shaped, arrow-shaped  with 
the  barbs  turned  outwards,  vl 
Hare’s-ear,  251,  268. 

Hare's-foot,  154. 

hastate,  lialbert-shaped. 
Hawk-bit,  324,  332. 

Hawk’s-beard,  324,  338. 

Hawk-weed,  324,  340. 

Hawthorn,  178,  2 6. 

Hazel,  573. 


head,  xiv. 

Heartsease,  78. 

heart-shaped,  vi. 

Heath  Tribe,  392. 

Heath,  394,  395. 

Heather,  394,  398. 

Hedge- Mustard,  39,  62. 
Hedge-Parsley,  252,  279. 

Hellebore,  3,  17. 

Helleborine,  252. 

Hemlock,  219,  257. 

Hemlock,  Water,  249,  257,  268. 
Hemp-Agrimony,  326,  357. 
Hemp-Nettle,  477,  491. 

Henbane,  444,  447. 
herbaceous,  having  a succulent 
stem. 

Herb- Ben  net,  184. 
llerb-Christopher,  21. 

IIerb-Paris  Tribe,  606. 

Herb-Pa ris,  607. 

Ilerb-Robert,  126. 

hispid,  bristly. 

Herb-Twopence,  51 S. 

Hog’s-Fenuel,  2S6. 

Hogweed,  276. 

Holly  Tribe,  405. 

Holly,  406,  407. 

Holly,  Sea,  255. 

Honewort,  285. 

Honeysuckle,  296,  299. 

Hop,  561,  563. 

Horehound,  Black,  478,  487. 
Horehound,  White,  478,  498. 
Hornbeam,  573. 

Ilorned-Pondweed,  644,  647. 
Horned-Poppy,  28,  31. 

Hornwort  Tribe,  218. 

Hormvort,  219, 

Horse-Mint,  481. 

Horse-Radish,  3S,  4S. 

Horse-shoe  Vetch,  143.  168. 

Hound’ s-tongue,  429,  442. 
House-Leek,  233,  235. 

Hyacinth,  609,  614. 
hybrid,  intermediate  between  two 
< list i net  species,  and  partaking 
the  characters  of  both. 


imbricated,  overlapping,  like  (lie 
tiles  of  a house. 

indehiscent,  not  opening  with 
joints. 

indigenous,  native,  or  growing 
wild. 

inferior,  xii. 

inflorescence,  mode  of  flowering, 
xiii. 

interruptedly  pinnate,  pinnate 
J with  smaller  leaflets  between. 
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inversely  egg-shaped  or  heart- 
shaped,  oval  of  heart-shaped 
with  the  base  narrower  than  the 
extremity,  vi.  . 
involucre,  a whorl,  vii. 
lias  Tribe,  594. 

Iris,  595. 

irregular,  unequally  divided,  x. 
Ivy  Tribe,  2S6. 

Ivy,  2S7,  2S8. 

Jack-by-the-Hedge,  65. 
Jacob’s-ladder  Tribe,  421. 
Jacob’s-ladder,  422. 
Jagged-Chickweed,  S9,  101. 

Joint- Vetch,  16S. 

Juniper,  576. 

Kale,  Sea,  38,  53. 
keel,  x. 

kidney-shaped,  vi. 

Kidney-Vetch,  158. 
kind,  xxi. 

Knapweed,  326,  354. 

Knawel  Tribe,  535. 

Knawel,  535,  536. 

Knee-Holly,  611. 

Knot-grass  Tribe,  22S,  230. 
Knot-grass,  22S,  539. 

labiate,  lipped,  ix. 

Labiate  Tribe,  474. 

laciniated,  jagged. 

Lady’s-fingers,  142,  158. 
Lady’s-mantle,  175,  194. 
Lady’s-slipper,  594. 

Lady’s-smock,  55 
Lady’s-tresses,  591. 

Lamb’s-Lettuce,  313. 

lamina,  a plate,  the  broad  part  of 
a leaf. 

Larkspur,  4,  20. 

Lavender,  Sea,  523,  524. 
leaflet,  a single  portion  of  a com- 
pound leaf. 

leaves,  various  forms  of,  iv. 
legume,  a long  pod  without  a par- 
tition, xii. 

Lent-Lily,  601. 

Leopard's-bane,  32S,  372. 

Lesser  Celandine,  3,  11. 

Lettuce,  324,  337. 

ligulate,  strap-shaped. 

Lily  Tribe,  607. 

Lily-of-the-Vallcy,  6 )9,  611. 
limb,  the  expanded  part  of  a 
petal,  ix. 

Lime  Tribe,  115. 

Lime,  116. 

Linden,  116. 

linear,  very  narrow,  with  the 
edges  parallel,  vi. 


Ling,  394,  398. 

Linmea,  296,  301. 

Li  pans,  594. 

Livelong,  230. 

lobe,  lobed,  v. 

Lobelia  Tribe,  3SS. 

Lobelia,  388. 

London-Pride,  242. 

London-Rocket,  63. 

Loosestrife,  511,  518. 

Loosestrife  Purple,  Tribe,  219. 
Loosestrife,  Purple,  219,  221. 
tords-and-Ladies,  640. 

Lousewort,  455,  464. 

Lovage,  251,  272. 

Lucerne,  150. 

Lungwort,  428,  431. 
lyrate  leaf,  a pinnatifid  leaf  with 
* a rounded  terminal  lobe,  and 
smaller  divisions  n^ar  the  base. 

Madder  Tribe,  302. 

Madder,  303. 

Madder,  Field,  303,  309. 

Mad  wort,  429,  442. 

Mallow  Tribe,  110. 

Mallow,  Marsh,  111,  114. 

Mallow,  Tree,  111,  114. 

Mallow,  111. 

Man-Oreliis,  593. 

Maple  Tribe,  121. 

Maple,  122,  123. 

marcescent,  withering. 
Mare’s-tail  Tribe,  215. 

Mare’s-tail,  215. 

Marigold,  Corn,  376. 

Marigold,  Marsh,  3,  17. 

Marjoram,  476,  484. 
Marsh-Cinquefoil,  174,  189. 
Marsh-Mallow,  111,  114. 
Marsh-Marigold,  3,  17. 

Ma  rsh  -Penny  wo  rt , 254 
Marsh-Trefoil,  420. 

Marsli-wort,  250,  261. 
Mast-bearing  Group,  571. 

May,  206. 

May-weed,  37S. 

Meadow-Rue,  3,  G. 
Meadow-Saffron  Tribe,  620 
Meadow-Saffron,  621. 
Meadow-Saxifrage,  2S6. 
Meadow-sweet  Group.  173. 
Meadow-sweet,  173,  181. 

Medick,  141,  149. 

Medlar,  177,  206. 

medullary,  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  medulla,  the  pith. 
Melilot,  142.  15L 

membranous,  membranaceous, 
having  the  texture  of  a .mem- 
brane or  parchment 
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Menziesia,  394,  398. 

Mercury,  553,  555. 

Meu,  272. 

Mezereon,  544. 

midrib,  the. principal  voinofa  leaf. 
Mignonette,  72. 

Milfoil,  381. 

Milfoil,  Water,  215,  210. 
Milk-Thistle,  324,  337. 

Milk-Vetch,  142,  160. 

Milkwort  Tribe,  S3. 

Milkwort,  S3. 

Milkwort,  Sea,  511,  520. 

Mint,  476,  4S1. 

Mistletoe  Tribe,  292. 

Mistletoe,  293,  294. 
Mithridate-Mustard,  40. 

Moneywort,  518. 

Moneywort,  Cornish,  455,  468. 
moniliform,  having  the  appearance 
of  a necklace. 

Monk’s-hood,  4,  21. 
monochlamydeous,  having  a single 
perianth. 

monocotyledonous,  xiii.  57S. 
monoecious  plants  are  those  which 
have  the  stamens  and  pistils  in 
separate  flowers,  but  on  the 
same  plant. 

Moschatel,  287,  289. 

Motherwort,  476,  488. 

Mountain- Ash,  204. 

Mountain- A vens,  174,  1X3. 
Mountain-Sorrel,  538,  543. 
Mouse-ear,  438. 
Mouse-ear-Chiekweed.  89.  105. 
Mouse-tail,  3,  13. 

Mud  wort,  454,  461. 

Mugwort,  327,  361. 

Mullein,  455,  472. 

muscology,  the  study  i>f  Mosses. 
Musk-Mallow,  118. 

Musk-Thistle,  348. 

Mustard,  40,  70. 

Mustard,  Garlic,  39. 

Mustard,  Hedge,  89,  62. 

Mustard,  Treacle.  89,  66. 

Mustard,  Mithridate,  in. 

Mustard,  Tower,  89,  59. 

Narcissus,  601,  602. 

Xavew,  06. 

nectary,  any  distinct  organ  in  a 
flower  containing  honey,  xiii. 
Nettle  Tribe,  559. 

Nettle,  560,  561. 

Nettle,  Dead,  477,  492. 

Nettle,  Hemp,  477,  491. 

Nightshade  Tribe,  442. 

Nightshade,  444,  445. 

Nightshade,  Deadly,  444,  447. 


Nightshade,  Enchanter’s,  209,  212. 
Nipplewort,  325,  343. 

Nonsuch,  149. 

Nottingham-Catchfly,  95. 

nut,  a seed  contained  in  a hard  dry 
Shell,  xii. 

Oak,  572. 

obcordate,  inversely  heart-shaped, 
oblong,  vi. 

obovate,  inversely  egg-shaped. 
Oleaster  Tribe,  543. 

Olive  Tribe,  407. 

opposite,  iv. 

Oraclic,  529,  532. 

orbicular,  round. 

Orchideoub  Tribe,  5S2. 

Orchis,  5S3 
Orchis,  Butterfly,  587. 

Orchis,  Bee,  Fly,  Spider,  Monkey, 
Lizard,  &c.  592. 

Orchis,  Man,  593. 

Orchis,  Sweet-scented,  587. 

Orpine,  236. 

Osier.  See  Willow. 
ovary,  or  germen,  the  lower  part 
of  the  pistil,  xi. 
ovule,  the  embryo  seed. 

Ox-eye,  329,  376. 

Ox-lip,  513. 

Ox-tongue,  823,  831. 

Paigle,  513. 
paleaceous,  chaffy, 
palmate,  divided  into  five  or  more 
narrow  lobes,  v. 
panicle,  xiii. 

Pansy,  78. 

] >a pilionaccous,  but f erfly-sl in ped, 
x. 

pappus,  a feathery  appendage  <;i 
the  seed,  viii. 

parasitic,  growing  on  another 
living  vegetable, 
parenchyma,  cellular  tissue. 
Parnassus,  Grass  of,  81. 

Parsley,  250,  259. 

Parsley,  Beaked,  253,  281. 

Parsley,  Bur,  252,  279. 

Parsley,  Fool’s,  251,  270. 

Parsley,  Hedge,  252,  279. 
Parsley-Piert,  196. 

Parsley,  Stone,  250,  262. 

Parsin', p,  252,  275. 

Parsnei »,  Cow,  252,  276. 

Parsnep,  Water,  250,  266. 
parted,  deeply  divided, 
partial,  xiv. 

Pasque-flower,  8. 

patent,  spreading. 

Pea  Tribe,  139. 
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Tea,  Everlasting,  164. 

Pear,  202. 

Pearl-wort,  S9,  OS. 
pectinate,  divided  like  the  teeth 
of  a comb. 

pedate,  palmate  with  the  outer 
lobes  divided,  v. 

pedicel,  the  stalk  of  a flower  in 
compound  inflorescence, 
peduncle,  a flower-stalk. 

Pellitory,  560,  562. 
peltate,  circular,  with  the  stalk  in 
the  centre,  v. 

Penny-Cress,  37,  40. 

Penny-royal,  4S2. 

Pennywort,  233,  234. 

Pennywort,  Marsh,  254. 

Peony,  4,  22. 

Pepper-mint,  483. 

Pepper-Saxifrage,  251,  272. 

Pepper,  Water,  541. 

Pepperwort,  3T,  44. 
perennial,  lasting  many  years, 
perfoliate,  having  a stem  passing 
through  a pair  of  leaves,  v. 
perianth,  a name  sometimes  given 
to  the  calyx  or  corolla,  x. 
pericarp,  or  fruit,  the  seed  with  its 
covering,  xii. 

Periwinkle  Tribe,  410. 

Periwinkle,  411. 

Persicaria  Tribe,  537. 

Persicaria,  53S. 

persistent,  not  falling  off,  opposed 
to  caducous, 
personate,  ix. 
petaloid,  petal-like, 
petals,  the  inner  leaves  of  a flower. 
P ET ALO I D E.-E,  57S. 
petiole,  a leaf-stalk, 
petiolate,  having  a leaf-stalk. 
Petty- whin,  145. 

pluenogamous,  furnished  with  evi- 
dent stamens  and  pistils. 
Pheasant’s-Eye,  3,  S. 

phycology,  the  study  of  seaweeds. 
Pig-nut,  2*54. 

Pimpernel,  511,  516. 

Pimpernel,  Yellow,  518. 

Pink  Tribe,  SS. 

Pink,  88,  90. 

pinnate,  divided  like  a feather,  v. 
pinnatifld,  lobed  in  a pinnate 
manner,  v. 
pistil,  xi. 

pistiliferous,  bearing  pistils. 
Plantain  Tribe,  524. 

Plantain,  525. 

Ploughmau’s-Spikennrd,  328,  373. 
Plum  Group,  178. 

Plum,  173,  17S. 


! Plume-Thistle,  326,  349. 

plumule,  the  bud  contained  in  a 
seed,  xii. 

pod.  See  legume. 
pollen,  x. 

poly,  many,  as  polypetalou*, 
pome,  an  apple. 

Pond-weed  Tribe,  644. 

Pond- weed,  644. 

Poor-niau’s  Weather-glass,  517. 
Poplar,  566. 

Poppy  Tribe,  27. 

Poppy,  2S. 

Poppy.  Horned,  28,  30. 

Poppy,  Welsh,  28,  31. 
pore,  a small  hole,  xii. 
pouch,  a short  pod  with  a parti- 
tion, 36. 

premorse,  bitten  off. 
prickle,  a sharp  point  not  having 
a woody  centre. 

Primrose  Tribe,  510. 

Primrose,  511,  513. 

Primrose,  Evening,  209,  212. 

Privet,  407,  408. 
prostrate,  iv. 
pseudo,  false, 
pubescent,  downy. 
Purple-Loosestrife  Tribe,  219. 
Purple-Loosestrife,  219,  221. 
Purslane  Tribe,  226. 

Purslane,  Sea,  S9,  104. 

Purslane,  Water,  220,  221. 

Queen-of-the-Meadows,  181 . 
Quicken-tree,  204 
rpiinate,  growing  in  fives,  v. 

raceme,  the  same  as  a cluster, 
rachis,  the  stalk  of  a fern, 
radiate,  a term  applied  to  those 
compound  flowers  the  outer 
florets  of  which  an?  larger  than 
those  of  the  disk, 
radical,  springing  from  the  root, iv. 
radicle,  the  embryo  root. 

Radish,  40,  72, 

Radish,  Horse,  or  Water.  48. 
Ragged-Rohin.  95. 

Ragwort,  328,  369. 

1 Rampion,  383,  3SG. 

Ramsons,  618. 

Rape,  69. 

Raspberry,  192. 

ray,  the  outer  florets  of  a com- 
pound flower,  ix. 
i receptacle,  xiii. 

reflexed,  bent  hack. 

Red-rattle,  455,  404. 

Red-Robin,  96. 

1 Reed-mack  Tribf.,  63a. 
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Reed-maefi,  687. 

regular,  equally  divided,  ix. 
Rest-harrow,  141,  149. 

ringeut,  gaping. 

Rocket  Tribe,  7*2. 

Rocket,  40,  71. 

Rocket,  Dyer’s,  7*2. 

Rocket,  London,  Oil. 

Rocket,  Sea,  38,  5*2. 

Rocket,  Yellow,  59. 

Rock-Cress,  39,  5S. 

Rock-Rose,  75. 
root,  iii. 

Rose  Group,  170. 

Rose  Tribe,  171. 

Rose,  177,  199. 

Kose-Bay,  209. 

Rose-root,  230. 
rostrate,  beaked. 

rotate,  the  same  as  wheel-shaped, 
rounded,  vi. 

Rowan-tree,  204. 

runeiuate,  pinnatifld  with  the 
lobes  pointing  backwards, 
runner,  the  same  as  a scion. 
Rupture-wort,  228,  229. 

Rush  Tribe,  022. 

Rush,  023. 

Rush,  Flowering,  630. 

Saffron-Crocus,  59S. 

Sage,  475,  480. 

sagittate,  arrow-shaped. 

Saint-foin,  114,  109. 

Salad-Burnet,  198. 

saline,  abounding  in  salt. 

Sallow.  See  Willow. 

Sallow-Thorn,  544. 

Salsafy,  329. 

Saltwort,  529,  535. 
salver-shaped,  ix. 
samara,  the  winged  seed  of  the 
Ash,  Sycamore,  Ac. 

Samphire,  252,  272. 

Samphire,  Golden,  374. 
Sandal-wood  Tribe,  540. 
Sandwort-Spurrey,  228,  231 
Sandwort,  89,  104. 

Sanicle,  249,  *255. 

sapwood,  in  exogenous  trees  the 
layers  of  wood  next  the  bark. 
Satin-flower,  101. 

Sauce-alone,  65. 

Saw-wort,  325,  846. 

Saxifrage  Tribe,  241. 

Saxifrage,  241,  242. 

Saxifrage,  Beaked,  282. 

Saxifrage,  Bur,  279. 

Saxifrage,  Burnet,  250,  266. 
Saxifrage,  Golden,  241,  245. 
Saxifrage,  Hedge,  279. 


Saxifrage,  Mountain-Meadow,  2 0. 
Saxifrage,  Pepper,  251,  272. 
Scabious,  315,  316. 

Scabious,  Sheep’s,  383,  387. 
scabrous,  rough  to  the  touch, 
scandent,  climbing, 
scape,  a flower-stalk  springing 
directly  from  the  root  and  bear- 
ing no  leaves,  xiii. 
scion,  a creeping  shoot,  iv. 

! Scorpion-Grass,  429,  438. 

Scottish  Asphodel,  621,  622. 

Scotch  Thistle,  326,  351. 
Scurvy-Grass,  38,  46. 

I Sea-Blite,  529. 

Sea-Buckthorn,  544. 

Sea-IIeath  Tribe,  84. 

Sea-Heath,  85,  86. 

! Sea-Holly,  255. 

, Sea-Kale,  38,  53. 

Sea-Lavender,  5*23,  524. 
Sea-Milkwort,  511,  520. 
Sea-Purslane,  89,  104. 

Sea-Rocket,  38,  52. 
secund,  all  arranged  on  one  side, 
seed,  xii. 

Self-heal,  478,  502. 
seminal,  relating  to  the  seed, 
sepals,  calyx-leaves, 
serrate,  saw-edged,  v. 

Service-tree,  202. 
sessile,  sitting,  destitute  of  a stall' 
v. 

setaceous,  bristly. 

Shamrock,  133,  152. 

Sheep’s-bit,  387. 

Sheep’s-Scabious,  3S3,  387. 
Sheep’s-Sorrel,  543. 
Shepherd’s-Needle,  253,  281. 
Shepherd’s-Purse,  37,  41. 

Slioreweed,  525,  527. 
silicic,  a short  pod  with  a parti- 
tion, 36. 

silique,  a long  pod  with  a parti- 
tion, 36. 

silver-grain,  in  exogenous  trees, 
the  rays  communi eating  be t w ecu 
the  pith  and  bark. 

; Silver-weed,  185. 
simple,  iv.  xiii. 

sinuous,  wavy,  like  the  edge  of  an 
oak-leaf. 

1 Skull-cap,  478,  502. 
j Sloe,  178. 
i Smallage,  258. 

Smooth  Gromwell,  428,  438 
Snake’s-hcad,  620. 

Snakeweed,  538. 

Snapdragon,  454,  457. 

Sneeze-wort,,  3S2. 

Snowdrop,  602,  603. 
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Snowflake,  602,  604. 

Soap  wort,  88,  92. 

Solomon’ s-Seal,  609,  612. 

Sorrel,  543. 

Sorrel,  Mountain,  538,  543. 

Sorrel,  Wood,  132. 

Sow-bread,  511,  516. 

Sow-Thistle,  324,  337. 
spatliulate,  oblong,  but  widening 
towards  the  end. 

Spear-wort,  10. 
species,  xxi. 
specific  name,  xxii. 

Speedwell,  455,  469. 

Spider-Orchis,  592. 

Spider- wort,  611. 

Spignel,  251,  272. 
spike,  xiii. 

spindle-shaped,  cylindrical,  but 
tapering  to  a point,  like  a carrot, 


in. 

Spikenard,  Ploughman’s,  328,  373. 
Spindle-tree  Tribe,  133. 
Spindle-tree,  136. 
spiral  vessels,  minute  tubes,  re- 
sembling in  form  the  spring  of 
a bell. 

spores,  the  seeds  of  ferns,  mosses, 


arc. 

Spotted  Clover,  150. 

spur, a sharp  horn-shaped  swelling. 
Spur-Valerian,  311. 

Spurge  Tribe,  549. 

Spurge,  553. 

Spurge-Laurel,  545. 

Spurrey,  229,  232. 

Spurrey,  Sandwort,  228,  231. 
squarrose,  at  right  angles  with 
the  stem. 

Squill,  609,  616. 

Squinancy-wort,  30S. 


stamens,  x. 
standard,  x. 

St.  Dilbeoc’s  Heath,  399. 

St.  John’s-wort,  117,  118. 

St.  Patrick’s-Cabbage,  242. 
Star-of-Betldehem,  609,  617. 
Star-lruit,  631,  633. 
Star-Thistle,  356. 

Star  wort,  Sea,  328,  367. 


Stanvort,  Water,  558. 
stellate,  star-like. 


stem,  iv. 

sterile,  barren,  having  stamens 
but  no  pistils.  . 

stigma,  the  summit  of  the  pistil,  xi. 
stipules,  wings  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf-stalk,  vii. 

stipe,  the  stem  of  a fern,  palm, 
or  fungus, 
etipitatc,  stalked. 


Stitch  wort,  89,  101. 

Stock,  39,  66. 

stolon,  a rooting  scion. 

Stoneciiop  Tribe,  232. 

Stonecrop,  233,  236. 

Stone-Parslev,  250,  262. 

Stork’s-bill,  124,  127. 

strap-shaped,  vi. 

Strap  wort,  228,  229. 

Strawberry  Group,  173. 
Strawberry,  174,  191. 
Strawberry-tree,  395,  400. 
style,  the  middle  part  of  the  pistil, 
xi. 

subulate,  awl-shaped. 

Succory,  325,  344. 

Sundew,  79,  80. 
superior,  xii. 
suture,  a seam  or  joint. 

| Sweet-Brier,  200. 

Sweet-Gale  Group,  568. 
Sweet-Gale,  56S. 

Sweet-Sedge  Tribe.  641. 
Sweet-Sedge,  642. 

Swine’s-Cress,  53. 

sword-sliaped,  vii. 

Sycamore,  123. 

syngenesious,  united  by  the  an- 
thers. 

« 

Tamarisk  Tribe,  222. 

Tamarisk,  222,  223. 

Tansy  Group,  323,  326,  350. 

Tansy,  327,  359. 

tap-root,  the  main  vertical  root. 
Tare,  1G2. 

Teasel  Tribe,  315. 

Teasel,  314,  315. 

tendril,  a twisted  stalk,  bearing 
neither  leaf  nor  flower, 
terminal,  xiii. 

terete,  long  and  cylindrical, 
ternate,  growing  in  threes,  v. 
testa,  the  outer  shell  of  a seed, 
tetradynamous,  having  six  sta- 
mens, four  long  and  two  short, 
thalamus,  the  receptacle. 
Thale-Cress,  (54. 

Thistle  Group,  323,  325,  340. 
Thistle,  Carline,  32(5,  353. 

Thistle,  Cotton,  325,  851. 

Thistle,  Milk,  337,  349. 

Thistle,  Musk,  326,  843. 

Thistle,  Plume,  326,  349. 

! Thistle,  Scotch.  326.  351. 

Thistle,  Sow,  324,  337. 

Thistle,  Star,  356. 
thorn,  a sharp  point,  having  a 
woody  centre, 
thread-like.  x. 

| Thrift  Tribe,  522. 
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Thrift,  52:!,  523. 

throat,  the  upper  part  of  a tube. 
Thyme,  470,  4S3. 

Thyme,  Basil,  478,  499. 

Toad-Flax,  454,  457. 

Toad-Flax,  Bastard,  540. 
tomentose,  covered  with  thick 
cotton, 
toothed,  v. 

Tooth-wort,  450,  458. 

Tormentil,  174,  188. 

Tower- Mustard,  39,  59. 
Traveller’s-Joy,  3,  4. 
Treacle-Mustard,  39,  00. 
Tree-Mallow,  111,  114. 

Trefoil,  142,  152. 

Trefoil,  Bird’s-foot,  142,  157. 

Trefoil,  Marsh,  420. 

tribe,  xxiii. 

Trichouema,  590. 
trifid,  three-cleft, 
trivial  name,  xxii. 

True-Love-Kuot,  007. 
trumpet-shaped,  ix. 
truncate,  ending  abruptly,  as  if 
cut  oil'. 

tuber,  tuberous,  iii. 

Tulip  Group,  Olo. 

Tulip,  010,  020. 

Turnip,  09. 

Tutsan,  118. 

Twayblade,  589. 

umbel,  xiv. 

umbellate,  growing  in  an  umbel. 
I'mbelliferous  Tribe,  240. 
uncinate,  hooked, 
unilateral,  one-sided, 
urceolate,  pitcher-shaped. 

Valerian  Tribe,  309. 

Valerian,  311. 

Valerian,  Greek,  422. 

vulvate,  opening  with  valves, 
valves,  xii. 
varieties,  xxii. 

vascular,  containing  vessels. 
Venus' -Comb,  281. 
vermicular,  worm-like, 
vernation,  the  state  of  leaves  in 
bud. 

vemicose,  warty, 
verticillate,  whorled. 

Vervain  Tribe,  504. 

Vervain,  504. 

vesicle,  a bladder. 

Vetch  Group.  143. 

Vetrh,  143,  101. 

Vetch,  Bitter,  143,  100. 

Vetch,  Horse-shoe,  143,  108. 

Vetch,  Milk,  142,  100. 


Vetchling,  143,  104. 

Villarsia,  414,  420. 

villous,  shaggy. 

Violet  Tribe,  70. 

Violet,  70. 

! Violet,  Water,  511,  515. 

I Viper’s-Bugloss,  428,  429. 
viscous,  clammy, 
viviparous,  producing  young 
plants  instead  of  seeds. 

Wake-Robin,  040. 

Wall -Cress,  04. 

Wall-flower,  89,  00. 

Wall-Pellitory,  50'2. 

Wall-Pepper,  238. 

Wart-Cress-,  38,  53. 

Water-Blinks,  227. 

Water-Cress,  01. 

Water-Dropwort,  251,  209. 
Water-Elder,  297. 

Water-Hemlock,  208. 

Water-lily  Tribe,  25. 

Water-Lily,  20. 

Water-Milfoil,  215,  210. 
Water-Plantain  Tribe,  03i. 
Water-Plantain,  031. 

Water-Parsnep,  250,  200. 

Water- Pepper,  541. 

Water-Purslane,  220,  221. 
Water-Radish,  48. 

Water-Soldier,  582. 

W a ter-St  a rwort  Tin  be,  558. 
Water-Starwort,  558. 

Water-Violet,  oil,  515. 

Waterwort  Tribe,  80. 

Wate rwort,  80. 
wavy,  v. 

Way  far  i ng-Tree , 290. 

Weasel-snout,  477,  490. 

Weld,  72. 

Welsh-Poppy,  28,  30. 

wheel-shaped,  ix. 

Whin,  144. 

Whinberry,  390. 

Whin,  Petty,  145. 

White-beam  Tree,  200. 
White-Bryony,  225. 
White-Horehound,  47-s,  198. 
White-rot,  249,  254. 

White-thorn,  200. 

White  Water-Lily,  20. 
Whitlow-Grass,  38,  50. 

Whortleberry,  390. 
whorl,  three  or  more  leaves  spring- 
ing from  the  same  point  on  a 
stem,  iv. 

whorl,  growing  in  a whorl,  iv. 
Wild-Balm,  475,  501. 

Wild- Basil,  478,  499. 
Wild-Chamomile^  320.  370. 
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Wild-Sage,  475,  4S0. 

WiUl-Succovy,  344. 

Wild-Thyme,  483. 

Willow  Group,  506. 

Willow,  560. 

Willow-herb  Tribe,  20S. 
Willow-herb,  202. 

Willow,  Flowering,  203. 
Willowstrife,  221. 

Wind-flower,  3,  7.  , 

wings,  a name  often  given  to  any 
leaf-like  expansion,  x. 
Winter-Cress,  39,  59. 

Winter-green,  402. 

Winter-green,  Cluekweed,  511,  ol.L 
Woad-waxen,  146. 

Wolf’s-bane,  21. 

Wood-Anemone,  7. 

Woodbine  Tribe,  295. 

Woodbine,  299. 


Woodruff,  303.  307. 
Woodrusli,  623,  626. 
Wood-Sage,  4S6. 
Wood-Sorrel  Tribe,  Li. 
Wood-Sorrel,  132. 
Wormseed,  66. 
Wormwood,  327,  360. 
Woundwort,  477,  493. 

Yam  Tribe,  604. 

Yarrow,  329,  381. 
Yellow-Cress,  4S,  62. 
Yellow  Dead-nettle,  490. 
Yellow  Pimpernel,  518. 
Yellow-rattle,  455,  460. 
Yellow-Rocket,  59. 
Yellow  Water-Lily,  26,  - 
I Yellow-weed,  72. 
j Yellow-wort,  414,  4,„. 
i Yew,  577. 
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Acer,  122,  123. 

Aceras,  593. 
Acekaceje,  121. 
Achillea,  329,  3S1. 
Aconitum,  4,  21. 
Acorus,  642. 
Acotvledones,  xx i. 
Actsea,  4,  21. 
Actinocarpus,  631,  633. 
Adonis,  3,  8. 

Adoxa,  287,  289. 
/Egopodium,  250,  262. 
zEthusa,  251,  270. 
Agraphia,  609,  614. 
Agrimonia,  175,  194. 
Agrostemma,  89,  9S. 
Ajuga,  476,  485. 
'Ah-nemilla,  175,  194. 
Alisma,  631. 
Af.ISMACEyE,  631. 
Alliaria,  39.  65. 

Allium,  609,  618. 

A In  us,  569. 

AumnejE,  89. 

Althaea,  111,  114. 
Amaryllidaceae,  598. 

Amenta*  e.e,  565. 
AMYODAF.EA2,  171. 
Anacluiris,  580. 
Anagallis,  51 1,  510. 
Ano.husa,  429,  437. 
Andromeda,  395,  400. 
Anemone,  3,  7. 
Angelica,  252,  274. 
Antennaria,  327.  361. 
Antheinis,  829,  379. 
Anthericum,  01  1. 
Anthriscus,  253.  281. 

Anthyllis,  142,  158. 
Antirrhinum,  454,  457. 
Apargia,  324,  332. 

A pium,  250,  258. 
ApocynacEvE,  410. 

AQU I FOLlACEyfi,  405. 
Aquilegia,  4,  20. 


! Arabis,  39,  58. 

Arace/E,  639. 
Araliace^e,  286. 
Arbutus,  395,  400. 
Arctium,  325,  346. 
Aretostaphylos,  395, 
401. 

Arenaria,  89,  104. 
Aristolochia,  547,  548. 
Aristolochiace.e,  517. 
Armeria,  522,  523. 
Armoracia,  3S,  48. 

I Artemisia,  327,  360. 

Arthrolobium,  168. 
i Arum,  640. 
j Asarum,  548. 

I AsPARAOEtE,  60S. 

I Asparagus,  608,  611. 

Asperugo,  429,  442. 

I Asperula,  303,  307. 

I Aster,  328,  367. 

| Astragalus,  142,  160. 

| Atriplex,  529,  532. 
Atropa,  444,  447. 

Azalea,  394,  400. 

Ballota,  476,  487. 
Bai.saminacea*:,  129. 
Barbarea,  39,  59. 

Bartsia,  455,  466. 

Beilis,  328,  375. 

| Berberidaoe.*,  22. 
Berberis,  23,  24. 

Beta,  529,  534. 

Betonica,  477,  493. 
Betula,  569. 

Betuline/E,  569. 

Bidens,  326,  356. 
Boraginace/E,  427. 
Borago,  429,  435. 
Brassica,  40,  66. 

Bryonia,  225. 

Butiium,  250,  263. 
Bupleuruin,  251,  268. 
Butomace^,  629. 


Butomus,  630. 

I Buxus,  553,  556. 

C'akile,  38,  52. 

Calami ntha,  478,  499. 
CallitrichacevE,  558. 
Callitriche,  558. 
Calluna,  394,  398. 
Caltha,  3,  17. 
Calyciflor/E,  xx.  133. 
Calystegia,  424. 
Campanula,  382,  383. 
Campanulace.e,  382. 
j Caprifoliace/E,  295. 

Capsclla,  37,  41. 

; Cardamine,  3S,  55. 

Carduus,  326,  348. 

I Carlina,  326,  353. 
Carpinus,  573. 

Carum,  250,  262. 
Cabyophyllace^e,  87. 
Castanea,  571. 

Caucalis,  252,  279. 
Celastrace^:,  133. 
i Centaurea,  326,  354. 

! Centranthus,  311. 
Centunculus,  511,  519. 
Cerastium,  89,  105. 

1 C'ERATOPHYLLACE/E, 
218. 

Ceratophyllum,  219. 
i CluerophyUum,  253, 
284. 

I Cheirantlius,  30,  66. 

( Ihelidonium,  28,  31. 

1 Chenopodi ace/e,  528. 

( Jhenopodium,529,680. 
j Chcrleria,  90,  107. 
r Chironia,  417. 
i Chlora,  414,  419. 
Chrysanthemum,  329, 
376. 

Chrysocoma,  326,  358. 
Ohrysosplenium,  241} 
2-15. 
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Cicendia,  413,  41S. 
CiCHORACF.yE,  323,  329. 
Cichorium,  325,  344. 
Cicuta,  249,  257. 

Circaea,  209,  212. 
ClSTACE-E,  74. 

Clematis,  3,  4. 

Cnious.  326,  349. 
Cochlearia,  38,  46. 
Colchicum  y 621. 
Comarum,  174,  1S9. 
Composite,  319. 
CoNIFERjE,  574. 
Conium,  249,  257. 
Convallaria,  609,  611. 
CONVOLVULACEiE,  423. 
Convolvulus,  424. 
Corallorhiza,  593. 
Coriandrum,  2S6. 
CORNACEAi,  289. 
Cornus,  291. 

COROLLIFLOR/E,  XX. 

292. 

Corrigiola,  228,  229. 
Corydalis,  33. 

Corylus,  573. 
Cotyledon,  233,  231. 
Crambe,  3S,  53. 
Crassulace^e,  232. 
Crataegus,  178,  206. 
Crepis,  324,  338. 
Crithmum,  252,  27*2. 
Crocus,  595,  598. 
Crucifer.e,  36. 
CUCURBITACEJ2,  224. 
CUPULIFER.E,  571. 
Cuscuta,  424,  426. 
Cyclamen,  511,  516. 
CyN AROCEPH A I,.E,  323, 
325,  346. 

Cynoglossum,  429, 
442. 

Cypripedium,  591. 

Daphne,  545. 

Daucus,  252,  278. 
Delphinium,  4,  20. 
Dentaria,  38,  55. 
Dianthus,  88,  90. 
Dicotyledones,  \x. 
Digitalis,  454,  456. 
Dioscorack^e,  604. 
Diotis,  327,  358. 
Diplotaxis,  40,  71. 
Dipsacejs,  314. 
Dipsacus,  314,  315. 
Dironicum,  328,  372. 
Draba,  38,  50. 

Drosera,  79,  80. 
Droserace,e,  79 
Dryas,  174,  183. 


Echium,  428,  429. 
Elatine,  86. 
Eeatinaceje,  86. 
Eleagnaceje,  543. 
EmPETRACEjE,  54S. 
Empetrum,  549. 
Epilobium,  209. 
Epimedium,  23,  24. 
Epii>actis,  592. 

Eranthis,  17. 

Erica,  394,  395. 
Ericaceae,  392. 
Erigeron,  328,  367. 
Erodium,  124,  127. 
Eryngium,  249,  255. 
Erysimum,  39,  66. 
Erytlirsea,  413,  416. 
Euonymus,  136. 
Eupatorium,  326,  357. 
Euphorbia,  553. 
Euphorbiace.e,  549. 
Euphrasia,  455,  467. 

Fagus,  571. 

Fedia,  311,  313. 

Filago,  327,  363. 
Fceniculum,  251,  271. 
Fragaria,  174,  191. 
Frankenia,  85,  86. 
Frank  ex  iace.e,  84. 
i Fraxinus,  408,  410. 

Fritillaria,  611,  620. 

' Fumaria,  33,  34. 

! Fumariace^e,  33. 

, Gagea,  610,  620. 
Galanthus,  602,  603. 
Galeobdolon,  477,  490. 
j Galeopsis,  477,  491. 
Galium,  303,  304. 
Genista,  141,  145. 

| Gentiana,  413,  414. 

: GENTTANACE.E,  412. 

Geraniace.e,  123. 
Geranium,  124. 

Geum,  174,  184. 
Glaucium,  28,  31. 
Glaux,  511,  520. 
Glechoma,  498. 

GLUMACE.E,  XXi. 

Gnaphalium,  327,  362. 
Goodyera,  593. 
Grossulariace.e,  239. 
Gymnadenia,  587. 

Habenaria,  587. 
Haloragace-e,  215. 
Hedera,  287,  28S. 

HEDYBARE/E,  143. 
llelianthemum,  75. 
Helleborus, 


Ilelininthia,  323,  331. 
Heloscuulium,  250. 26 L 
Heracleum,  252,  Z7& 
Herniaria,  223.  22 9. 
Hieracium,  324,  340. 
Hippocrepis,  143,  168. 
Hippophae,  544. 
Hippuris,  215. 
Holosteum,  89,  101. 
Honckenya,  89,  104 
Hottonia,  511,  515. 
Humulus,  561,  563. 
Hutchinsia,  37,  43. 
Hyacinthus,  615. 
Hydrocharidacele, 
579. 

Hydrocharis,  581,  582. 
Ilydrocotyle,  249,  254. 
Hyoscyainus,  444.  447. 
Hypericace^e,  117. 
Hypericum,  117,  118. 
Hypochaeris,  324,  331. 

Ilex,  406,  407. 
Illecebrum,  228,  230 
Impatiens,  131. 

Inula,  328,  373. 
Iridace^e,  594. 

Iris,  595. 

Isnardia,  209,  212. 

Jasione,  3S3,  387.^ 
JCNCAGINACE.E,  634. 
JCNCACEiE,  622. 
Juncus,  623. 
Juniperus,  576. 

Knautia,  315,  31 S. 

Labiat.e,  474. 
Laetuca,  324,  337. 
Lamium,  477,  492. 
Lapsana,  325,  343. 
Latlmea,  450,  453. 
Lathyrus,  143.  164. 
Lavatera,  111,  114. 
Leouminos.e,  139. 
Lemna,  643. 

LKNTI BU  LAR  I ACK.E, 
506.  • 

Leontodon,  325,  342. 
Leoimrus.  476.  488. 
Lepidium,  37,  44. 
Leucojum,  602,  004. 
Ligusticum,  251,  272 
Ligustrum,  407,  408. 
Liliace.e,  607. 
Limosella,  454.  461. 
Linaria,  4.54,  457. 
lax  ace.e,  107. 
Linnsva,  296,  301, 
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Linum,  108. 

Liparis,  594. 

Listera,  589. 
Lithospermum,  428, 
432. 

Littorella,  525,  527. 
Lobelia,  388. 
Lobeliace/E,  383. 
Lonicera,  29(3,  299. 
Loranthace.e,  292. 
Lotele,  141. 

Lotus,  142,  157. 
Luzula,  623,  626. 
Lychnis,  S8,  95. 
Lycopsis,  429,  436. 
Lycopus,  475,  478. 
Lysimachia,  511,  518. 
Lythrace.e,  219. 
Lythrum,  219,  221. 

Malachium,  90,  106. 
Malaxis,  594. 

Malva,  111. 

Malvace.e,  110. 
Marrubiuni,  478,  49S. 
Matricaria,  329,  377. 
Matthiola,  39,  66. 
Meconopsis,  2S,  30. 
Metlieago,  141,  149. 
Melampyrum,  454,  462. 
M ELANTHACE/E,  620. 
Melilotus,  142,  151. 
Melittis,  47S,  501. 
Mentha,  476,  481. 
Menyanthes,  414,  420. 
Menziesia,  394,  39S. 
Mercurialis,  553,  555. 
Mertensia,  428,  433. 
Mespilus,  177,  206. 
Mcum,  251,  272. 
Mcenchia,  89,  100. 
Monochlamyde/E,  xxi. 
528. 

Moxoootv  ledones, 
xxi.  578. 

Monotropa,  402,  405. 
Monotiiopacfle,  402. 
Montia,  227. 

Myosotis,  429,  438. 
Myosurua,  3,  13. 
Myrica,  568. 

Myrice/E,  568. 
Myriophylluin,  215, 
216. 

Myrrhis,  253,  281. 

Naiadace^e,  644. 
Narcissus,  601,  602. 
Narthecium,  623,  629. 
Nasturtium,  39,  61. 
Neottia,  591. 


Nepeta,  477,  497. 
Nuphar,  26,  27. 
Nymphiea,  26. 
Nympileace.e,  25. 

(Enanthe,  251,  268. 
Oenothera,  209,  212. 
OLEACEiE,  407. 
ONAGRACE.E,  208. 
Onobryehis,  144,  169. 
Ononis,  141,  148. 
Onopordum,  326,  351. 
Ophrys,  592. 
Orchidace/E,  5S2. 
Orchis,  5S5. 

Origanum,  476,  4S4. 
Ornithogalum,  609, 
616. 

Ornithopus,  143,  168. 
Orobanchace/E,  449. 
Orobauclie,  450. 
Orobus,  143,  166. 
Orontiacele,  641. 
OXALIDACE^E,  131. 
Oxalis,  132. 

Oxyria,  538,  543. 
Oxytropis,  142,  158. 

Pneonia,  4,  22. 
Papaver,  28. 
PapaveracEjE,  27. 
Parietaria,  560,  562. 
Paris,  607. 

Parnassia,  80,  SI. 
Parnassie^e,  80. 
Paronychiace/E,  228. 
Pastinaca,  252,  275. 
Pedicularis,  455,  464. 
Pcplis,  220,  221. 
Petaloide.e,  xxi.  578. 
Petasites,  327,  364. 
Petroselinum,  250,  259. 
Peucedanum,  286. 
Physospermum,  284. 
Phyteuma,  383,  386. 
Picris,  324,  331. 
Pimpinella,  250,  265. 
Pinguicula,  507. 

Pinus,  575. 

Pistiacee,  643. 
PLANTAOIN  ACE/E,  524. 
Plantago,  525. 
Plumbaginaceas,  522. 
POLEMONI ACE.E,  421. 
Polemoniuni,  422. 
Polycarpon,  228,  230. 
PoJygula,  83. 
PoLYUALAf.'EvE,  83. 
Polyoonace/e,  537. 
Polygonatum.  609,  612. 
Polygonum,  538. 


Poi-ie.e,  177. 

Populus,  566. 
PoRTULACE/E,  226. 
Potamogeton,  644,  645. 
Potentilla,  174,  185. 
Poterimn,  176,  198. 
Primula,  511,  513. 
Primui.ace/E,  510. 
Prunella,  47S,  502. 
Prunus,  173,  17S. 
Pulicaria,  328,  374. 
Pulmonaria,  42S,  431. 
Pyrethrum,  378. 
Pyrola,  402. 

Pyrus,  177,  202. 

Quercus,  572. 

Radiate,  323,  327, 

366. 

Radiola,  108,  110. 
Ranunculace/e,  2. 
Ranunculus,  3,  8. 
Raphanus,  40,  72. 
Reseda,  72. 

Resed  ace/E,  72. 
RhAMNACE/E,  ISO. 
Rliamnus,  13S,  139. 
Rhinanthus,  455,  466. 
Ribes,  239,  240. 

Rosa,  177,  199. 
Rosaceje,  171. 

Rosid.-e,  176. 

Rubia,  303. 

Rubiaceje,  302. 
Rubus,  175, 192. 
Rumex,  53S,  541. 
Ruppia,  644,  646. 
Ruscus,  609,  611. 

Sagir.a,  89,  OS 
Sagittaria,  631,  633. 
Salicornia,  530.  535. 
Salicineac,  566. 

Salix,  566. 

Salsola,  529,  535. 
Salvia,  475,  480. 
Sainbucus,  295,  296. 
Samolus,  512,  522. 
Sanguisorba,  175,  196. 
Sang  uisorbi  D.E,  175. 
Sanicula,  249,  255. 

S ANTAL  AGE/E,  546. 
Snponaria,  88,  92. 
Sarothamnus,  L41, 148. 
Saussurea,  325,  346. 
Saxifrage,  241,  242. 
SaXIERAG ACE/E,  241. 
Scabiosa,  315,  316. 
Scandix,  253,  281. 
Schcuzeria,  635. 
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Schrophulaiia,  454,  460. 
SCHROPHULA  RIAUEJE, 
453. 

Scilla,  609,  616. 
Scille^e,  609. 
SCLERANTHACE^E,  535. 
Sclera  ntlius,  535,  536. 
Scutellaria,  478,  50'2. 
Sedum,  233,  236. 
Sempervivum  233,235. 
Senebiera,  38,  53. 
Senecio,  328,  369. 
Serratula,  325,  346. 
Seseli,  2S6. 

Sberarclia,  303,  309. 
Sibbaldia,  174,  1S9. 
Sibthorpia,  455,  468. 
Silaus,  251,  272. 

Silene,  88,  92. 
SlLENE+E,  SS. 

Sinapis,  40,  70. 

Sison,  250,  262. 
Sisymbrium,  39,  62. 
Sium,  250,  266. 
Smyrnium,  249,  257. 
SOLANACE/E,  442. 
Solanum,  444,  445. 
Solidago,  32S,  36S. 
Soncbus,  324.  337. 
Sparganium,  637. 
Specularia,  3S6. 
Spergula,  229,  232. 
Spergularia,  22S,  231. 
Spiraea,  173,  181. 
Spirei  DiE,  173. 
Stacbys,  477,  493. 
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Statioe,  523,  524. 
Stellaria,  S9,  101. 
Stratiotes,  5S2. 

Suaeda,  529,  532. 
Subularia,  38,  49. 
Symphytum,  42S,  433. 

Tamaricace.e,  222. 
Tamarix,  222  223. 
Tamils,  604,  605. 
Tnnacetum,  327,  359. 
Taxus,  577. 

Teesdalia,  37,  43. 
Teucrium,  470,  4S6. 
THALAMIFLORiE,  XX.  2. 
Thalictrum,  3,  6. 
Thesiuin,  546,  547. 
Thlaspi,  37.  40. 
Thrincia,  324,  333. 
Thymelace^e.  544. 
Thymus,  476,  483. 
Tilia,  116. 

4 Tiliace.e,  115. 

. Tillaia,  233. 

! Tofieldia,  621,  622. 
Torilis,  252,  279. 
Tomientilla,  174,  188. 
Tragopogon,  323,  329. 
Triclionema,  595,  596. 
Trientalis,  511,  519. 
Trifolium,  142,  152. 
Trigloohin,  634. 
Trigouella,  142,  152. 
Trjlliace/E,  606. 
Trinia,  285. 

Trollius,  3,  14. 


'Ujv\ru>FX,  823,  3*6, 
356. 

Tulipa,  610,  620. 
Titi.ipe m,  610. 

Turritis,  30,  50. 
Tussilago,  327,  366. 
Typha,  637. 
Typhack.'K,  635. 

Ulex,  141,  144. 

L"  LMACE/E.  564. 

Ulmus,  564. 

1,'m BELLI  FEIt.E,  246. 
Urtica,  560,  561. 
Ubticace.e,  559. 
Utricularia,  507,  50S 

VAecryACEAi,  389. 
Yaccinium,  390. 
Valeriana,  311. 
VALERIAXACE.E,  309. 
Verbascum.  455,  472. 
Verbena,  504. 
VBRBENACB/E,  504. 
Veronica,  455,  469. 
Viburnum,  296. 

Vicia,  143,  161. 
Yicie^e,  143. 

Villarsia,  414.  420. 
Vinca,  411. 

Viola,  76. 

VlOLAOF_£,  76. 

Viscum,  293,  294. 

Zannicliellia,  6+4  . 040. 
Zostera,  645,  648, 


PLANT  NAMES. 
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The  Latin  names  of  plants  used  in  other  modern  floras 
are  not  always  the  same  as  in  this. 

The  following  list  shows  where  different  names  are  nsed 
in  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker’s  “Student’s  Flora”  (3rd  edition).  The 
names  in  italics  ore  those  of  the  “ Student’s  Flora.”  The 
numbers  following  the  names  used  in  this  book  refer  to  the 
pages. 


Agrostemma  Githago,  98  

A'liaria  officinalis,  65 

Anacbaris  alsinastrum,  580 

Anchusa  arvensis  

Apargia  autumnalis,  332  

hisp'da,  332  

Apium  inundalum  

nodijlorum  

.-1  re/.alia  Clitrleri  

peploides 

Armoraeia  amphibia,  48  

■ lusticana,  49 

Arthrolubium  ebiaeteatum,16S 

Aza’ea  piocumbens,  409  

Brunella  vulgaris  

Calystegia  Sepium,  424 

— Suldauella,  425 
Campanula  hedtracea,  385  ... 

hybrida,  386 

Carduus  acanthoides,  349  

crispus  

pycnocfphalus  

tenniflorus,  349  

Caruru  Pelrnselinum  

— segetum  

Caucatis  Anthriscus  .. 

arvensis 

nodosa  

( it  radium  quat  erne  limn 

Chmropbyllum  temulentum, 


Githago  segetum. 

Siysmbrium  Alliaria. 

Elodea  canadensis. 

Lycopsis  arvensis,  436. 
Leontodon  autumnalis. 

hispidus. 

Helosciaduui  innndatum,  231 . 

nodiflorum,  261. 

Cherleiia  sedoidee,  107. 
Honckeneya  peploides,  104. 
Nasturtium,  amphibium. 

Cochi'  aria  Armoraeia. 
Orinthopus  ebracteatus. 
Loistleuria  procumbens. 
Prunella  vulgaiis,  502. 
Convolvulus  Sepium. 

Soldanella. 

Wahlenbergia  hederacea. 
Specularia  hybrica. 

C.  cri'pvs. 

C.  acanthoides,  349. 

C.  tenuiflorus,  349. 

C.  pycnocephalus. 
Petrosehnum  sativum,  2C0. 

segetum,  259. 

Toiilis  Anthriscus,  279. 

infesta,  279. 

nodosa,  280. 

Mceuchia  erect  a,  100, 

C.  temulym, 
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Cluerophyllum  tenvulum 

Chenopodium  olidum,  530 

Vulvaria  

Cherleria  sedoides,  107 

Chrysanthemum  Parthenium  .. 

Cochlearia  Armoracia 

Convolvulus  Septum  

Soldanella  

Cynoglossum  montavum 

sylvaticum,  442. .. 

Cytisus  Scopiarius  

Baums  gummifer  

maritiu  us,  279  

Brosera  intermedia 

longifolia,  80  

Elcdea  canadensis  

Fcedia  dentata,  314 

olitoria,  313 

Fceniculum  officinale  

vulgare,  271  

Galeobdolon  Inteum,  490 

Galeopsis  Speciosa  

versicolor,  492 

Githago  segetum  

Helosciadum  inundatum,  261 

ljodiflorum,  261 

Honckeneya  peploides,  104 
Hypopithys  multiflora  ...  ■ 

Jnncus  acutifoliue,  625  

articulatus 

communis  

conglomerate,  623 

Knautia  arveeis,  318 

Lactuca  alpina  

Lamium  Galeobdolon 

hybridum  

incisum,  493  

Leontodon  autumnalis  ■ 

hirt/us 

h ispidus 

Taraxacum,  342  . 

IAmnanthemum  peltatum  

Listera  Nidus-avis,  590  

Loiseleuria  procumbens  

Luzula  pilosa,  627  

vern alts  


C.  temulentum,  284. 

C.  Vulvaria. 

C.  olidum,  530. 

Arenaria  Cherlerx. 

Matricaria  Partheuium,  377. 
Armoracia  rasticana,  49. 
Calystegia  Sepium,  424. 
Soldanella,  425. 

C.  sylvatieum,  442. 

— montanum. 

Sarothamnus  Scopiarius,  1 18. 

D.  maritimus,  279. 

D.  gummifer. 

D.  longifolia,  80. 

— intermedia. 

Anacharis  alsinastram,  580. 
Valerianella  dentata. 
olitoria. 

F.  vulgare,  271. 

— officinale. 

Lamium  Gale ibdolon. 

G.  versicolor,  492. 

— speciosa. 

Agrostemma  Githago,  98. 
Apium  inundatum. 

nodiflorum. 

Arenaria  peploides. 
Monotropa  Hypopitys,  405. 
J.  articulatus. 

— acutifolius,  625. 

— conglomerate,  623. 

— communis. 

Scabiosa  arvensis. 
Mulgedium  alpinum,  338 
Galeobdolon  luteum,  490. 

L.  incisum,  493. 

— hybridum. 

Apargia  autumnalis,  332. 
Tkrincia  hirta,  333. 

Apargia  hispida,  332 

Taraxacum  officinale. 
Villarsia  nymph  oroides,  120 
Neottia  Nidus-avis. 

Azalea  procumbens.  400. 

],.  vernal's. 

L.  pilosa,  627. 
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Lycopsis  arvensis,  436  

Malachium  aqnaticum,  106 
Matricaria  Partheuium,  377  .. 

iJelilotus  alba  

leucantha,  152 

Mespilns  germanica,  206  

Moeachia  erecta,  100  .. 

Monotropa  Hypopitys,  405  ... 

Mulgediatn  alpinnm,  338  

Nasturtium  amphibium 

Neottia  Nidus-avis  

(Enanthe  peucedanifolia 

silaifolia,  269  

Ononis  arvensis,  148  

spinosa 

Orchis  fusca,  592  

purpurea  

Simia  

tephrosantlios,  592  

Ornithopus  ebracteatus  

Oxyria  dijyna 

reniformis,  543  

Pastinaca  sativa,  275 
Petroselinum  sativum,  260  ... 

segetum,  259  ... 

Peucedanum  sativum  ... 

Pimpinella  magna,  265  

major  

Potentilla  alpestris,  187 

Salisbury easts 

Sibbaldi  

Torment  ill  a 

Foterium  officinale  

Prunella  vulgaris,  502  

Pyrus  germanica 

Radiola  linoides  

millegrana,  110  

Reseda  alba.  

fruticuloea,  73 

Sagina  Linnrei 

saxatilis,  99  

Nanguisorbia  officinalis,  196 
'arothamnus  Scopiarius,  148 

Scabioea  arvensis 

Henerio  erucifolvus  


Anchusa  arvensis. 

Stellaria  aquatica. 
Chrysanthemum  Pa rtle n iu m . 
M.  leucantha,  152. 

— alba. 

Pyrus  germanica. 

Cerastium  qualernell urn. 
Hypopithys  multiflora. 
Lactuca  alpina. 

Armoraoia  amphibia,  48. 
Listera  Nidus-avi-1,  590. 

CE.  silaifolia,  269. 

— peucedanifolia.. 

O.  spinosa. 

— arvensis,  148. 

0.  purpurea. 

— fusca,  592. 

— tepbrosantho*,  592. 

— - Simia. 

Arthrolobium  ebractea' um, 
168. 

O.  reniformis,  513. 

— digyna. 

Peucedanum  sativum. 

Carum  Petroselinum. 

segetum. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  275. 

P.  major. 

— magna,  265. 

P.  saUsburgensis. 

— alpestris,  187. 

Sibbaldia  procumbet.s,  1.89. 
Torment  ilia  officinalis,  188. 
Sanguisorbia  officinalis,  196. 
Brunella  vulgaris. 

Mespilus  germanica,  206. 

14.  millegrana,  llu. 

— linoides. 

B.  fruticulosa,  73. 

— alba. 

S.  saxatilis,  99. 

— Linnoei. 

Foterium  officinalis. 

Cytisus  Scopiarius. 

Knantia  arvonsis,  318, 

S.  tenuifolius,  37 1 . 
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Senecio  tennifolius,  371 

Sibbaldia  procumbens,  189  ... 

Silene  anglica,  95  

Cucubalus  

— g aUica.  

iuflata,  93 

t-isymbrium  Alliaria  

Sunchus  alpinus,  338  

Speculari  i hybrida 

Stutice  auriculoefolia  

bellidifolia  

— reticulata  or  Ca»pia, 

524  

spathulataor  binervosa, 

524  

SleUaria  aquatica  

— glauca,  103  

palustris  

Taraxacum  officinale  

Thrincia  hirta,  333 

Torilis  Anthriscua,  279  .... 

infesta,  279 

nodosa,  280 

Tormentilla  officinalis,  188 

Valerianella  dentata  

olitoria  ...  . 

V'Hars'a  nymphoe  Idea,  420  ... 
Wuhlenbergia  hederacea 


S.  erucifolius. 

Poteniilla  Sibbaldi. 

S.  gallica. 

— inflata,  93. 

— anglica,  95. 

— Cucubalus. 

Alliaria  officinalis,  65. 
Lactuca  alpina. 

Campanula  hybrida,  386. 

S.  spatfiulata  or  binesvusa, 
52  1. 

S.  reticulata  or  Cuspia,  124. 

— bellidifolia. 

— auriculcefolia. 

Malachium  aqnaticum,  106. 

8.  palustris. 

— glauca,  103. 

Leon'odon  Taraxacum,  342. 
Leontodon  hiitus. 

Gaucalis  Anthriscus. 

-arvensis. 

nodosa. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

Fedia  dentata,  314. 

— olitoria,  313. 

Limn  anthem  uni  pel  tutu  m . 
Campanula  hedera  va,  rS5. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  NATURAL  ORDERS 
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AS  ARRANGED  IN*  THIS  BOOK. 


CLASS  I. -DICOTYLEDONS. 


Sub-Cla^s  1,  “ Thalauiflobjk.” 

1.  RannucilaBfOB,  2. 

2.  Berbe»ida’Pte  22. 

3.  NympboeaceoB.  25. 

4.  Papa  erai'eae,  27. 

5.  Fuma'-iacete,  33. 

6.  Cruuif-roB.  36. 

7.  Reeedacf-ie,  72. 

8.  Ciatacete,  74 

9.  Yiolacece,  76. 

]0.  Droseracete,  79. 

11.  Polvgalacece.  81. 

12.  Frank  *uiacea;.  8 k. 

13.  Ela  inaeea*,  86. 

14.  Caryopbyllaceoe,  87. 

i.  8 leneae. 

ii.  Alsincie. 

15.  L'n  iceai,  107. 

16.  Malvaceae,  110. 

17.  Tiliaceae,  115. 

18.  Hyper  c icete,  117. 

19.  Ac-raeeaD.  121. 

2 ).  Geramaeeae,  123. 

21.  Balsaminac.  ie.  129. 

22.  Oxalidacea?,  131. 

Sub-Class  2,  “ Calyciklok.e.*’ 

23.  CnUatra  ea;  133. 

2 k.  R »am  la  -eie,  136. 

23.  Legu  I'innem  13 J. 

26.  Rosacete,  171. 

i.  A yedalea*. 

ii.  Spireidte. 

iii.  Poten  iuidse 

iv.  8 tn^uiaorbidjc. 

v.  Rosidte. 
xi.  Pom  a? 

27.  Onngraceie,  208. 

28.  Hsloragra ’em,  215. 

29.  C-ratophy llaceie,  2 1 b 

30.  Ly'hrdc  to,  219. 

31.  Tamiricacece,  222. 


1 32.  Cucurbilaccte  221. 

3 b Por-ulaceoB,  226. 

3 k.  Paronycbiaceie  228. 

35.  Cras  uNceae,  232. 

36.  Qrossul  i<  i*cea\  2 19. 

37.  8iixitr'»trac  a?.  241. 

38.  U iiibelliferai.  2 46 
39:  Aral  iMC>  OB,  6. 

40.  CoruaceaB,  239. 

Sub-Class  3,  “ Coholliplou 
4!.  Lora ■•tbaof ae,  292. 

42.  Ca^rifjliac*  ae  295. 

! 43.  Rubiaceae  303. 

4 4.  Valerimiaceoe,  309. 

45.  Dipaace oe,  314. 

46.  Coioposnoe,  319. 

i.  Cicb  rac-  oe. 

ii.  Cy/iHroeepbaloc. 

iii.  TubiQ  .rag. 

iv.  Rudia'te. 

47.  CaoiDanulaceic  382. 

48.  Lob  liacem,  38  b 

j 49.  VaocinMceoe,  319. 

50.  Ericacem,  302. 

j 51.  M-motropareoe.  102. 

52.  A quit'  1 nceoB,  405. 

51.  Ol-iaeeae,  407. 

54.  Apocynaot  os,  410. 

55.  Geatianaceie,  412. 

56.  PoleraoDacete,  421 . 

57.  Convolvula  -eie,  42  * 

58.  Boraginae.  u»  427. 

59.  tiolonaceoe,  442. 

60.  O rob  inch  a ceae  419. 

61.  Scrophulariacete,  43b 
| 62.  Labi«tae,  474. 

63.  Verbenacetc,  5H. 

Hk.  Laiiti^ulariac-flD,  506. 

65.  Primula  etc,  51  . 

66.  PI  u ui  b »i  g • n ae  • ic,  622. 

1 67.  Plan'MgtnatTic.  52 1. 
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Sdb*Cla.ss  4,  “ Mo.vocaL.iMrD.E.’ 

68.  Chenop^diacate,  523. 

69.  Sclera  ithiceie.  635 

70.  Polpgonaeeje,  5 17. 

71.  Elseigi'iacese,  513. 

72.  Tliytnelacese,  511. 

73.  Santalaceae,  513. 

74.  Ans.olochia  ;ese.  517. 

75.  Ernpe^ran  a 513. 

76.  Euphorbiac.se,  51). 


I 77.  Callitrichacpsc,  553. 

78.  U rtlca^e*,  559. 

79.  Ultnacese,  561. 

80.  Ameotacese,  563. 

i.  8alicineaj. 

ii.  Myricea?. 

iii.  Betalin®a?. 

iv.  Cupiiliferic. 

81.  Conifene,  57). 


CLASS  II.- -MONOCOTYLEDONS. 


S3.  Hydroc’i  irida  ’^e,  579. 
83.  Orchidaceit*  5 2. 

81.  ]ridacea\  591. 

8 5.  Anaryllid  jCPte  598. 
h(i.  Dioseoreacea*  601. 

87.  Tril.iac^ie,  603. 

83.  Liliacese,  607. 

i.  A*para»etc. 

ii.  SeilLse. 
iii.  Tulipeic. 


89.  Melautha"ea?,  C20 
9*.  Juacacea?,  622. 

91.  Batomacea1,  62  •. 

92.  Aliamacea?.  631. 

93.  Juncagioea?.  6 \ 1. 
91.  Typhaceie,  63\ 

95.  Aracea?,  6>'9. 

96.  Oron  iicea;.  6 1L 

97.  Biatia^eae,  611. 

93.  Naiad. tcese,  6 11. 


TJIE  END. 


APPENDIX. 


GRASSES. 

By  C.  HENRY  JOHNS,  M Y 


“ Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ; they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin  : and  yet  I say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.” — Matt.  vi.  28,  29. 


GRAMINEiE. — Grasses. 

Glumaceous  Endogens  is  the  term  given  by  Lindley  to 
the  great  mass  of  herbage  known  as  Grasses  and  Sedges; 
the  meaning  of  which  term  is,  that  in  this  form  of  vege- 
tation the  envelope  of  the  true  flowers  (i.e.  the  stamens 
and  pistils),  instead  of  consisting  of  a more  or  less  regular 
calyx  and  corolla  as  in  previous  Orders,  assumes  the  form 
of  small  green,  brown,  or  semi-transparent  chaff  like 
scales  or  bracts,  generally  called  “ glumes.” 

; The  grasses  are  evergreen,  perennial,  and  annual  herbs. 
Ilnot-stock  fibrous,  or  bulbous;  stem  cylindrical  or  two- 
edged,  usually  hollow  (except  at  the  joints,  where  there 
is  a compact  impervious  diaphragm),  covered  with  a coat 
of  silex,  which  gives  them  their  hardness  and  polish; 
leaves  narrow  and  undivided,  alternate,  with  a slight 
sheath ; flowers  in  little  spikes,  called  “ spikelets,”  arranged 
in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles.  The  outer  portion  of 
each  spikelet  consists  of  boat-shaped  valves,  green  or 
purplish  in  colour,  usually  two  in  number,  called  glumes- 
the  inner  portion  usually  of  two  valves,  the  innermost  of 
" h'ch  is  generally  of  very  delicate  texture,  called  by  some 
vnteis  palese  the  lower  or  outer  palea,  and  the  upper 
or  inner  palea.  In  the  following  descriptions  of  species 
the  lower  or  outer  palea  is  termed  the  flowering  glume, 
and  the  inner  palea  is  termed  the  palea. 
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Within  the  pale®,  and  alternate  with  them,  are  found  two 
or  three  very  minute  scales,  although  these  are  sometimes 
wanting.  The  palete,  when  there  are  two,  are  unequal  in 
size  ; and  as  the  larger,  instead  of  having  one  nerve,  lias 
two  nerves  equidistant  from  the  central  axis,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  two  confluent  valves,  joined  by 
their  edges.  This  view  of  its  structure  affords  some 
reason  for  considering  it  the  real  perianth  of  the  flower, 
thus  reducing  the  parts  to  the  usual  ternary  division  of 
Monocotyledons.  Stamens,  usually  3 (rarely  1,  2,  or  6); 
ovary,  one-celled,  one-seeded,  crowned  by  2 more  or  less 
feathery  styles ; fruit,  a grain — Cariops.  Albumen  of 

seed  mealy  or  farinaceous. 

In  many  grasses  the  midrib  of  one  or  more  of  the 
glumes  is  prolonged  into  a bristle,  sometimes  very  long, 
called  an  “ awn  ” ; and  this  awn  is  either  terminal— pro- 
ceeding from  the  point  of  the  glume,  or  from  a notch  at  ihe 
top,  or  is  inserted  lower  down  on  its  back,  or  at  its  very 
base.  There  is  a frequent  tendency  to  suppression  of 
certain  parts  of  the  floral  envelope.  Sometimes  the  whole 
spikelet  {locusta)  consists  of  only  one  glume  and  one  palea ; 
and  the  glumes  are  often  empty  or  sterile. 

Sedges  may  be  distinguished  from  grasses  generally  by 
want  of  an  inner  palea  between  the  flower  and  the  axis  of 
the  spikelet;  by  the  simple,  not  feathery  branches  of  the 
style ; by  being  generally  stiffen  in  the  substance  of  the 
leaves;  by  the  sheath  of  the  leaf  being  closed  all  round, 
whereas  in  the  grasses  the  sheath  is  split  down  one  side , 
by  having  solid  and  frequently  angular  stems,  the  stems 
of  grasses  being  round  and  for  the  most  part  hollow. 

Grasses  are  abundant  everywhere,  and,  with  the  sedges, 
constitute  perhaps  a twelfth  part  of  the  species  ot 
flowering  plants,  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  number 
of  individuals  composing  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 
Among  grasses  there  are  land  and  water,  but  no  marine 
plants.  They  are  found  under  the  Equator,  and  as  far 
north  as  Spitzbergen,  in  fact,  the  only  limits  that  can  be 
assigned  to  their  growth  are  those  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  itself.  When  we  enumerate  wheat,  oats,  barley , 
ryermaize,  rice,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  as  Grasses,  a very 
little  reflection  will  render  evident  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  family  to  mankind,  the  first  six  mentioned 
being  cultivated  as  corn  plants,  owing  to  the  size  and 
nutritious  qualities  of  the  gram ; while  the  value  of 
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grasses  as  fodder  for  cattle  is  hardly  second  to  that  of 
their  corn  for  human  food.  The  best  fodder  grasses 
of  Europe  are  usually  such  as  do  rot  grow  more  than 
3 or  4 feet  high ; those  most  esteemed  are  Lolium  perenne, 
Plileum  pratense,  Festuca  prat  ends,  Cyncsurus  cristatvs, 
with  other  species  of  Poa  and  Festuca;  Anihoxanthum 
odomtum  is  the  grass  which  chiefly  conduces  to  impart 
its  delicious  fragrance  to  new-mown  hay,  but  many  other 
grasses  possess  fragrant  aromatic  secretions,  which  are 
used  for  medical  purposes  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  tropics  grasses  acquire  a much  greater  height 
than  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  and  occasionally 
assume  the  appearance  of  trees.  Some  species  of  bamboo 
are  from  50  to  00  feet  high.  (In  Eastern  countries  the 
bamboo  is  used  for  numberless  purposes— houses,  furni- 
ture, cordage,  and  even  sails  of  ships  being  made  from  it.) 
The  leaves,  too,  of  many  tropical  grasses  are  broader  and 
approach  in  form  those  of  the  other  families  of  plants. 
The  flowers  of  tropical  grasses  are  softer  and  more  downy. 
The  Pampas  grass,  now  so  frequently  grown  in  gardens, 
is  a familiar  example  of  the  size  and  elegance  of  tropical 
grasses.  Although  on  a smaller  scale,  our  own  English 
grasses  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  variety  of 
form.  Extra- tropical  Grasses,  however,  far  surpass  the 
tropical  in  the  number  of  individuals.  The  compact 
grassy  turf,  which  is  such  a charm  of  our  English  scenerv, 
is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the 
grasses  do  not  grow  crowded  together,  but  more  dispersed, 
like  other  plants.  In  fact,  the  aggregation  of  grasses 
composing  turf  is  most  marked  in  the  colder  parts  of  tke 
temperate  zone;  meadows  occur  less  frequently  in  the 
south  than  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

Sugar  is  a general  product  of  grasses,  and  can  bo  easily 
tasted  in  the  spring.  Take  hold  of  the  top  of  almost  any 
of  our  meadow  grasses,  and  pull  gently ; the  stem  will 
part  at  its  weakest  point,  and  on  drawing  the  young  stalk 
trom  the  sheath,  and  chewing  it,  its  sweetness  is  evident. 
Sugar  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  sugar-cane  (Saccha- 
rum  officinarurri),  the  stem  of  which  is  solid ; in  maize, 
and  some  other  grasses. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  grasses  cultivated 
tor  toon  is  an  extremely  interesting  subject,  but  is  outsido 

the  scope  of  the  present  work. 

The  spikelets  are  said  to  be  " secund  ” when  they  all 
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turn  in  one  direction,  and  when  arranged  singly  on 
distinct  pedicels  along  a common  axis,  as  in  the  lied 
Currant,  the  inflorescence  is  termed  a Iiaceme  ; the  term 
Panicle  is  given  to  a Iiaceme  of  which  the  pedicels  are 
themselves  branched. 


Genera. 

* >S 'pikelets  1 -flowered  on  linear  spikes,  either  simple  or  in  a 

panicle. 

1 Nardus. — Spike  simple;  s pikelets  sccund;  outer 
qlumes  wanting  ; flowering  glume  tapering  to  a fine  point ; 
stamens  3;  style  simple.  (Name  from  Greek  wp5o»,  some 
plant  with  a penetrating  odour;  why  applied  to  this 
scentless  grass  it  is  difficult  to  say.) 

9 Lepturus—  Spikelets  inserted  singly  in  notches  on 
alternate  sides  of  simple  slender  spike;  glumes  awnless. 
(Name  from  Gr.  Aeirrbi,  slender,  obpa,  tail— in  allusion 

to  its  tiper  slender  spikes.)  , , ,, 

3 Spartina. — Sfdkeltts  luucli  flattGiiccl,  awnlGSS,  liRu 
an  inch  long,  sessile  along  one  side  of  simple  branches  of 
a 2 to  8-branched  spikelike  panicle ; outer  glumes  long 
'and  narrow,  strongly  keeled ; flowering  glumes  about  same 
length.  “ Many-spiked  Cord-grass.”  Fr.  Spartuie  roide. 
Cut  at  Southampton  by  the  poorer  classes  for  thatching, 
etc.  (Name  from  Gr.  o-tt dprov.) 

4 Cynodon  — aS 'pikelets  awnlcss  arrtiDgGd  singi\  along 

c-imnle  spikelike  branches  of  the  panicle,  which  all  pro- 
ceed from  nearly  tho  same  point,  so  as  to  appear  digitate. 
Distinguished  by  its  digitate  spikes  from  all  other  British 
masses  except  Pnnicum  sang uin ale  and  Panicum  glabrum, 
and  from  them  by  having  the  spikelets  arranged  singly, 
not  in  pairs,  along  the  spikes.  Sandy  pastures  by  the  sea, 
very  rare ; south-west  coast  of  England.  1 1 has  long  touch 
runners,  and  short  flat  leaves,  and  is  a very  good  sand- 
binder  It  is  one  of  the  best  pasture  grasses  in  India, 
where  it  is  known  as  Doorba.  (Name  from  dog , an  l 
ASohs,  tooth— “ Creeping  Dog’s-tooth  grass.  ) Fr.  Chten- 
deut  uactgle]  Ger.  Gefingerter  Hundszahn.  _ ^ 

5  Chamagrostis  — Minima  (Sp.),  ‘ Ear  .y  Sand -grass, 
is  tiie  only  English  species.  Seldom  3 inches  high.  Spik.s 
«iniDle ' spikelets  secund,  awnless,  small,  purplish,  almost 
sessile  ; outer  glumes  2,  nearly  equal,  obtuse,  about  a lme 
long  ; flowering  glume  thin,  very  hairy,  jagged  a*  op,  n 
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awned ; yalea  sometimes  wanting.  (Name  from  Gr. 
on  the  ground,  and  &ypu jcttis,  grass.) 

6.  Pakicdm. — Two  species  of  Panicum,  Sanguivale  and 
Glabrum,  differ -from  the  others  by  having  the  spikelets 
arranged  2 together  along  one  side  of  the  linear,  digitate 
branches  of  the  pauiclo.  In  the  rest,  the  spikelets  are 
crowded  in  a simple  or  spikelike  panicle.  Outer  glumes 
usually  3,  awnless;  the  lowest  small,  sometimes 
minute  ; and  the  genus  Panicum  can  in  most  cases  be 
recognized  by  this  small  glume. 


**  Spikelets  1 -flowered  in  a dense  spike  or  spikelike panicle. 

6.  Panicum. — Characters  above. 

7.  Anthoxanthum.  — Spikelets  stalked,  but  rather 
crowded  into  a cylindrical  spike  or  spikelike  panicle;  2 
outer  glumes  unequal,  keeled,  pointed,  but  not  awned;  2 
next  empty,  shorter  than  the  outer,  ono  with  small  awn 
on  its  back,  the  other  with  longer  awn  arising  from  its 
base ; flowering  glume  and  paleci  shorter,  obtuse;  stamens 
2.  (Name  from  Gr.  urffos,  flower,  and  (<hfloy,  yellow.) 

8.  Gastkidium  (Nitgrass).— 6 to  8 inches  high  with  flat 

leaves;  panicle  a loose  tapering  spike,  2 to  3 inches  long 
pale  green  with  silvery  lustre.  Easily  distinguished  from 
other  Br.tish  grasses  by  the  peculiar  glossy  tumid  appear- 
ance at  the  base  of  the  outer  glumes,  w liich  are  Learly 
two  lines  long,  narrow  and  pointed.  1<' lowering  glume 

sometimes  awned.  (Name  from  Gr.  yderrjp,  a swellin°*  * 
alluding  to  swelling  at  base  of  glumes.) 

9.  Psamma  arenaria.  Only  British  species.  SeaMurram 
or  Mat-grass.  Root-stock  creeping;  stems  stiff,  2 to  3 feet 
high;  glumes  awnless;  panicle  a close  cylindrical  spike 
tapering  to  the  top;  flowering  glume  with  a very  short 
awn,  and  hairs  at  the  base.  (Name  from  Gr.  itauuTj, 

allusion  to  the  locality  in  which  the  species 
delight.)  1 

10.  Auopecuiujs  (Foxtail). — Glumes  awnless;  palea 
wanting;  flowering,  glume  with  a very  slender  awn  at 
the  back ; glumes  nearly  equal,  more  or  less  connate 
lui-'' Vv'/lW  r flat,  densely  crowded  into  a cylindrical 

* i /'  T)-  arTlc  fr0In  Gr.  aA^f,  fox,  and  oitpi,  tail.) 

. , HfLARI.s  (Canary-grass). — Glumes  awnle-s,  boat- 

mnS  i t°n"  i kec,ed;  densely  crowded  into  an  ovoid 
iV  '.nch  ,ong>  vai'iegated  with  groin  and 
white,  glabrous.  An  erect  leafy  annual,  2 to  3 feet  high. 
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Supposed  to  be  the  Phalaris  of  Dioscorides.  (Name  from 
Gr.  <pa\is,  white,  from  its  shining  seeds.)  Ger.  Canarien 

12.  Phleum. — Spikelets  flat,  crowded  into  an  ovoid  01 
cylindrical  panicle;  outer  glumes  boat-shaped,  ^ith  a 
short  point  or  awn ; flowering  glume  awnless,  or  with  a 
very  short  awn.  Resembling  the  Foxtails,  but  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  presence  of  the  palea.  (Name 
from  Gr.  <p\fus,  the  Greek  name  of  Saccharum  cylirdrieum 
one  of  the  sugar-canes.) 

13.  Hordeum. — Spikelets  3 together,  sessile  on  alternate 
notches  of  a simple  spike ; 1 or  2 of  them  containing 
perfect  flowers,  the  2 or  1 others  cither  empty  or  with 
male  or  rudimentary  flowers  ; outer  and  flowering  glumes 
awned;  spike  sub- cylindrical;  awns  sometimes  long.  • 
(Iiordeum  is  the  Latin  name  for  barley.) 

14  Lagurus.— Spikelets  closely  crowded  into  an  oblong, 
softly  hairy  head,  b to  1 inch  long;  outer  flume  ending 
in  a fringed  bristle;  flowering  glume  .ending  in  two 
bristles,  and  bearing  a long  bent > awn  on  its  back.  (Name 
from  Gr.  \ayus,  hare,  and  o'opa,  tail.)  The  glumes  being 
densely  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  the  flowers  being  gathered 
into  a compact  oval  head,  give  it  the  softness  and  appear- 
ance of  a hare’s  tail.  It  is  a beautifully  ornamental 

15S"  Poi.ypogon  (Beard-grass). — Panicle  spikelike,  cylin- 
drical or  branched;  spikelets  densely  crowded;  glumes 
notched,  awned  beneath  the  tip  awn  b or  i L'oos  as  'ong 
as  dume  • dowering  glume  notched,  awned  beLeatli  the 
tin  ^awn  short  very  fine.  (Name  from  Gr.  irJAus,  much, 
and  ‘irrfy m,  beard,  from  the  long  awns  of  the  spikelets.) 

***  Spikelets  1 -flowered  in  c loose  } a inch. 

1G  Meuica.— Spikelets  awnless,  rather  large,  and  few 
in  a slender  panicle,  each  with,  t or  2 flowers,  oute 
flumes  nearly  equal  and  as  long  as  the 
nurnle  There  is  a terminal  wedge-shaped  glun  e encia. 
ingone  or  two  more  minute  or  rudimentary  ones.  1 to  _ 
feet  high.  (Name  from  Lat,  met,  honey,  on  account  of  the 

'T?" consisting  of  only  two  gluing 
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lower  glume  (or  paled)  strongly  bristle,  ciliatc ; stamens 
3.  (Named  after  the  botanist,  Mr.  J.  D.  Leers.) 

18.  Milium.  — Spikelets  without  awns;  outer  glumes 
nearly  equal,  as  long  as  the  flowering  glumes,  green; 
flowering  glume  concave,  of  firm  texture,  hard  and  shining 
when  in  fruit,  A tall,  slender  grass. 

19.  Digkaphis. — Outer  glumes  longer  than  the  (lowering 
glumes;  palea  and  flowering  glume  nearly  equal,  hairs 
at  their  base;  styles  long.  A reedlike  perennial,  2 lo  3 
feet  high,  with  rather  broad  long  leaves,  densely  tufted 
at  its  base.  Spikelets  very  numerous, panicle  6 to  8 inches 
long.  (Name  from  Sua,  two,  and  ypaepis,  style,  in  allusion 
to  the  prominence  of  the  stigmas,  which  arc  long,  thick, 
plumose,  and  protruded  at  the  apex  of  the  flower.) 

20.  Calamagkostis.  — A considerab’e  genus  of  tall 
grasses.  Outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  keeled  and  pointed; 
flowering  glume  with  an  awn  projecting  about  half  its 
length,  and  a tuft  of  long  silky  hairs  at  ils  base.  Dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  reeds  by  the  1-flowered  spikelets, 
(Name  from  Gr.  nd\ agos,  reed,  and  aypuans,  grass.) 

(15.)  Polypogon.- — The  panicle  ol  1\  littoral  is  is  slightly 
branched.  Characters  above  (No.  15). 

21.  A in  a. — The  spikelets  have  usually  2 flowers,  rarely 
1,  and  the  characters  are  given  below  (No.  29). 

22.  Agrostis. — Spikelets  small,  numerous,  in  an  elegant 
panicle,  with  slender  branches  often  proceeding  several 
from  the  same  point,  forming  either  an  erect,  spikelike, 
loose,  or  spreading  panicle;  outer  glumes  narrow,  boat- 
shaped, pointed,  without  awns,  longer  than  tie  flowering 
glumes ; flowering  glume  sometimes  bearing  a fine, 
straight  awn,  sometimes  awnless;  palea  much  smaller  or 
wanting;  flowering  glume  and  palea  sometimes  hairy  at 
base,  sometimes  glabrous.  A considerable  genus.  (Name 
from  aypucrris,  the  Greek  name  for  some  grass.) 

****  .c'piki lets  2 or ' more-flowere/l , s:ssile  in  a simple  spike. 


(When  there  are  more  flowers  than  1 in  the  spikelet, 
the  two  lowest  and  outermost  scales,  one  on  each  side,  are 
called  the  outer  glumes ; the  rest,  containing  flowers,  are 
called  flowering  glumes.) 

23.  Elymus  (Lyme-grass). — Spikelets  2 to  4-flowered, 
awnlcss,  sessile  in  pairs  in  the  notches  of  a simple  spike. 
Sancl  Lymo-givsa,  a stiff,  glaucous  perennial,  with  long 
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creeping  root-stock,  2 to  4 feet  high.  (Name  from  Elyma, 
in  Greece,  the  country  where  tLe  species  are  abundant.) 

24.  Triticum  (Wheat-grass). — Spikelets  several  flowered, 
usually  pointed  or  awned,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in 
each  notch  of  a simple  spike ; glumes  nearly  equal ; rachii 
deeply  notched.  To  this  genus  belong  cultivated  wheats, 
all  annuals  of  uncertain  origin.  (Name  from  Lat.  tero 
[part,  tritus ],  to  bruise,  because  its  produce  is  ground 
into  flour.) 

25.  Bkachypodium  (False  Brome-grass).  — Spikelets 
many -flowered  ( outer  glumes  pointed,  flow,  ring  glumes 
awned),  long,  in  a single  spike,  as  in  Triticum ; but  the 
raehis  is  not  indented;  outer  glumes  unequal;  2 to  3 feet 
high.  (Name  from  /8 pax^s,  short,  and  iroOs,  foot,  from  the 
very  short  pedicels  of  the  spikelets.) 

26.  Loliuni;  Darnel  (Bye-grass). — Spikelets  several 
flowered,  closely  sessile,  and  single  in  each  notch  of  the 
simple  spike,  set  edge-wise  to  the  racliis ; outer  glume  1 
only;  flowering  glume  sometimes  awned;  raehis  deeply 
notched.  (Name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  l in  urn,  flax ; 
and  rolo,  I till.) 

(32.)  Festuca  ( Elatior ). — Spikelets  5 to  10-flowered, 
awnless,  but  floivering  glume  very  pointed,  arranged  in  a 
simple  spike.  In  all  other  species  of  Festuca  except  tins 
one  the  spikelets  are  arranged  in  a compact  or  slightly 
spreading  panicle.  Characters  below  (No.  32). 

(42.)  Poa  (loliacea ; Darnel  Poa).— A small  tufted 
annual,  6 inches  high,  and  downwards,  growing  on  sandy 
sea-shores.  Spikelets  almost  sessile,  awnless  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  raehis  of  an  almost  simple  spike,  but  all  turn- 
ing one  way,  about  3 lines  long,  each  with  6 to  8 flowers. 
All  other  species  of  Poa  have  their  spikelets  in  a compact 
or  spreading  panicle.  Characters  below  (No.  42). 

*****  Spikelets  2 or  more  flowered,  panicled,  awned. 

27.  Arundo  (Phragmites,  Lane,  and  Sowerby).— A very 
tall,  erect,  perennial  grass,  with  long  broad  leaves,  and  a 
crowded  though  lax  panicle.  Spikelets  several  flowered ; 
flowering  glume  very  long,  ending  in  an  awn-like  point, 
with  long  hairs  at  the  base ; flowering  glume  much  larger 
than  palea;  outer  glumes  unequal:  flowers  dull  purple. 
(Name  from  Lat.  arundo,  a reed ; Phragmites,  from  Gp 
(ppayfiiir,  a hedge.) 
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28.  A vena  (Oat). — Spikelets  several  flowered  in  a loose 
panicle;  flowering  glume  ending  in  two  acute  teeth,  with 
a long,  bent,  twisted  awn  at  its  back.  (Name  from  Lat. 
aveo,  to  desire,  because  cattle  are  fond  of  it.) 

29.  Aira. — Spikelets  2-flowered  (rarely  1-flowered)  in  a 
very  loose  (or,  in  A.  canescens  and  A.  prcecox,  in  a dense 
and  narrow)  panicle  ; outer  glumes  nearly  equal,  without 
awns  ; flowering  glume  jagged,  with  a short,  straight,  or 
bent  and  twisted  awn,  or  bifid  with  a bent  and  twisted 
awn. 

30.  Arrhenatherum  (False -Oat).  — A single  species. 
Spikelets  2-flowered,  the  upper  flower  perfect,  the  lower 
male;  the  flowering  glume  of  the  lower  flower  has  along, 
bent,  and  twisted  awn ; that  of  the  upper  flower  a very 
short  awn,  or  none  at  all.  An  erect  grass,  2 or  3 feet 
high.  (Name  from  Or.  male;  and  defip,  an  awn.) 

31.  Buomus. — Spikelets  several  flowered,  rather  large, 
drooping  or  erect,  in  a branched,  loose,  or  compact 
panicle;  otiler  glumes  unequal,  usually  keeled  and  awn- 
less ; sheath  of  leaves  divided  halfway  down ; styles 
below  the  tip  of  Ihe  ovary;  flowering  glume  rounded 
at  the  back,  awned  below  the  tip.  (Name  fiom  Gr. 
Ppco/xa,  food.) 

32.  Festuca  (Fescue).  — Spikelets  several  flowered, 
usually  numerous,  in  a compact  or  slightly  spreading 
panicle  (in  F.  elalior,  a simple  spike) ; outer  glumes 
unequal,  keeled ; flowering  glume  rounded  at  the  back, 
very  acute,  pointed  or  tapering  into  an  awn.  Differs 
from  Poa  (42)  in  the  longer,  more  pointed  or  awned 
glumes;  sheath  of  leaves  divided  the  whole  way  down; 
styles  at  the  top  of  the  ovary. 

33.  Cynosuuus  (Dog’s-tail). — Spikelets  in  sessile  clusters, 
forming  a one-sided  spike  or  head;  a comb-like  bract 
forms  a kind  of  involucre  to  the  cluster ; spikelets  2 to 
5-flowered;  glumes  terminate  in  a short  point.  (Name 
from  Gr.  «iW,  dog;  and  otpd,  tail.) 

34.  Daotylis  (Cock’s-foot). — Spikelets  3 tp  5-flowend, 
flattened,  ovate;  densely  crowded  in  thick  one-sided 
clusters,  arranged  in  an  irregular  short  spike  or  slightly- 
I 'ranched  panicle;  glumes  lanceolate,  strongly  keeled, 
awned  just  below  the  tip.  A coarse  stiff  grass,  1 to  2 
feethigh.  (Name  from  Gr.  SdKrv\os,  a finger.) 

35.  Holcus  (Soft  grass). — Panicle  open,  with  numerous 
crowded  spikelets,  all  2-flowered ; outer  glumes  2 to  3 
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lines  long,  completely  enclosing  the  flowers  and  their 
awns;  the  upper  flower  male,  its  flowering  glume  beating 
a short  awn;  lower  flower  perfect,  its  flowering  glume 
usually  awnless.  (Name  from  Gr.  o\kos  and  i\Ku>,  I 
draw;  a name  given  to  plants  supposed  to  have  the 
quality  of  drawing  thorns  from  the  flesh.) 


******  pp  kelets  2 or  more  flowered,  awnless,  paraded  or  in 
a compound  spike. 

20.  Seslehia. — Spike! ets  few-flowered,  clustered  into 
an  ovoid  or  cylindrical  spikelike  panicle;  styles  long, 
filiform ; glumes  nearly  equal,  pointed.  Usually  a glume- 
like bract  on  the  main  axis  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
spikelets.  Flowering  glume  3 or  5-toothed  at  the  top, 
central  tooth  lengthened  into  a point.  (Named  after 
Leonard  Sesler,  an  Italian  botanist.) 

(33.)  Cynosurus.— Characters  above. 

27.  Koeleria. — Spikelets  usually  2 or  3-flowered,  in 
nearly  sessile  clusters,  crowded  into  an  oblong  or  nearly 
cylindrical  spikelike  panicle;  the  glumes  keeled,  sea rious 
on  the  edges,  pointed.  K.  crista ta,  usually  about  6 inches 
high.  (Name  from  G.  F.  Koler,  a German  botanist.) 

(34.)  Dactylis. — Characters  above.  Giumes  pointed; 
the  point  sometimes  lengthened  into  a short  awn. 

(16.)  Melica. — Spikelets  1 or  2- flowered.  Characters 

above.  , ,,  , „ 

38.  Tiiiodia.  — Spikelets  awnless,  rather  large,  6 oi 
4- flowered,  and  few  (seldom  more  than  5 or  6)  in  a race- 
mose panicle ; outer  glumes  pointed  as  long  or  longei 
than  the  flowering  glumes;  flowering  (Jun  e with  3 very 
minute  teeth  at  the  top.  (Name  from  Gr.  rpds,  three; 


and  o5 ovs,  tooth.) 

39.  Hierochi.oe  (Holy-grass).— Panicle  spreading, about 

2 inches  long.  A perennial  from  j to  H foot  high. 
Spikelets  3-flowered;  the  two  lower  flowers  male  only, 
with  3 stamens,  the  uppermost  smaller  but  perfect  vith 
2 stamens.  (Name  from  Gr.  hp6s,  sacred;  grass.  it 

is  a fragrant  grass  like  Authoxanthum,  and  derives  its 
name  from  its  being  early  used  to  strew  iu  churches.) 

40.  Catabrosa  (Water  whorl-grass). —Spikeh ts  usually 

2,  sometimes  3-flowered;  empty  glumes  very  unequal, 
blunt;  flowering  glume  truncate  at  the  top.  (Name  from 
Gr.  ica rdfipunns,  an  eating  out.)  _ i 

41.  Briza  (Quake-grass).  —Spikelets  several- flow  cicd. 
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flat,  broad  and  short,  hanging  from  the  slender  branches 
of  a loose  panicle;  outer  flumes  broad,  concave;  flow,  r- 
inq  (flumes  ronncled  at  the  base.  (Name  from  Gr.  Pptea, 
I balance ; owing  to  the  spikelets  being  suspended  as  it 
were  from  the  end  of  a balance.) 

42.  Poa  (Meadow-grass).  — Spikelets  several-flowered 
(rarely  only  2-flowered)  awnless,  numerous, in  aspreading 
or  compact  panicle;  outer  flumes  nearly  equal,  or  in 
some  species  rather  unequal,  falling  short  of  die  flowering 
glumes ; flowerin'/  glumes  keeled  at  the  base,  or  rounded 
on  the  back  with  '3  or  5 parallel  veins.  (Name  from 
Gr.  tto'tj,  a grass.) 

(32.)  Festuca.— Characters  above.  In  Sheeps  Fescue, 
Eecd  Fescue,  and  Meadow  Fescue,  the  awns  are  not 
present,  or  not  above  a line  long. 

43.  Molinia. — Flowers  in  a narrow  but  loose  panicle  ; 
purple.  A single  species  very  near  Poa  and  Fescue, 
differing  from  the  former  in  the  much-pointed  glumes, 
from  Fescue  in  the  smaller  and  less  flattened  spikelets. 
At  the  base  of  the  palea  of  the  uppermost  flower  there 
is  a small  bristle,  bearing  sometimes  the  rudiments  of 
another  flower.  (Name  from  G.  J.  Molina,  an  Italian 
botanist.) 


SPECIES. 

1.  Nardus. 

N.  stricta. — The  only  species.  A densely  tufted,  erect, 
wiry  perennial,  6 inches  to  near  a foot  high,  leaves 
fine,  stiff,  and  bristle-like;  spikelets  often  purplish.  On 
moors,  heaths,  and  hilly  pastures.  Common  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer.  Eng.  Mat-grass;  Fr,  Nani  roide ; Ger. 
Steifes  Borstengras. 

2.  Leituuus. 

L.  incurvalus  ( flliformis ).  A decumbent  annual. 

Flowering  stems  curved  upwards  or  ciect,  a few  inches  to 
a foot  high;  leaves  short  and  fine;  outer  glumes  about 
2 lines  long,  with  strong  green  ribs;  flowering  glwi  es 
rather  shorter,  of  a very  delicate  transparent  texture. 
In  salt  marshes  and  maritime  pastures.  England,  Ireland, 
and  S.  Scotland,  but  not  common.  Eng.  Sea  Hard-grass; 
Ger.  Fadenformiger  Dunn-schw am. 
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3.  Spartina. 

S.  stricta. — A stiff  erect  grass.  Hoot-stock  creeping ; 
leaves  short,  erect ; panicle  3 or  4 inches  long,  consisting 
of  from  2 to  4 erect  spikelike  branches.  In  muddy  salt 


marshes,  south  and  east  coasts  of  England.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn.  It  is  cut  at  Southampton  by  the  poorer 
clashes,  and  used  for  thatching.  Eng.  Many-spiked  Cord- 
grass  : Fr.  Fpartine  roide. 
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4.  Cynodon. 

C.  dactylon. — A low  prostrate  grass,  with  long  tough 
runners  and  short  flat  leaves;  panicle  of  3 to  5 slender 
spikes,  each  1 to  14  inch  long.  Sandy  pastures  by  the 
sea.  Very  rare.  "In  Britain  only  on  the  south-west 


cynodon  dactylon  (Creeping  1 )oy' s-looth  gra.i). 


coas's  of  England.  It  is  a good  sand-binder,  and  one 
of  the  best  pasture  grasses  in  India,  where  it  is  called 
Doorba.  Eng.  Creeping  Dog’s-tooth  grass;  Fr.  Chiendent 
dadyle  ; Ger.  Gejirujerler  Hundszahn. 


5.  Cham  a ghost  is. 

C.  minima. — The  only  known  species.  A little  tuft  d 
annual  seldom  3 inches  high.  Leaves  short  and  narrow, 
with  very  thin  sheaths.  Bare  in  Britain.  Coasts  of 
Anglesea  and  the  Channel  Islands.  Eng.  Early  Sand- 
grass. 
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6.  Panicum. 

].  P.  sanguinale  (Fingered  Panic)  (Digitaria,  Lane. 
& Sowerby). — An  annual.  Stems  1 to  2 feet  long,  more 
or  less  spreading  at  base,  then  erect;  leaves  flat,  hairy; 
panicle  of  2 to  6 or  rarely  more  simple  slender  branches, 
2 to  4 inches  long,  digitate ; flowering  glume  concave : 
palea  rather  smaller,  2-nerved.  S.  England ; introduced 
as  weed  of  cultivation. 

2.  P.  glabrum.  (Glabrous  finger-grass). — Very  like 
the  last,  but  a much  smaller  plant.  (Digitaria  humifusi). 
Panicle  with  two  or  three  spikelike  branches.  Local: 
S.  England.  Gcr.  Blnt-Eirse.  Eed  millet.  FI.  summer 
and  autumn. 

3.  P.  verticillatum  (Rough  Panic),  (Setaria,  from  Seta, 
a bristle).— An  erect  annual  1 to  2 feet  high.  Leaves 
flat  and  rough  cn  the  edges ; spikelets  small,  crowded  (at 
the  top)  into  a cylindrical,  but  rather  loose,  compound 
spikelike  panicle,  1 to  2 inches  long,  interspersed  with 
numerous  bristles,  2 or  3 lines  long,  inserted  under  the 
spikelets,  but  projecting  beyond  them ; bristles  rough  with 
minute  hairs,  reversed  so  as  to  cling  to  the  hands  when 
the  spike  is  drawn  downwards  through  the  hand ; first 
glume  very  small.  Found  occasionally  in  south  of  Eng- 
land. FI.  summer  and  autumn.  Ger.  Grunner  Fennich. 

4.  P.  glaucum  (Glaucous  Panic). — An  erect  annual, 
very  much  like  the  Rough  Panic,  but  of  a paler  green. 
Spikelilce  panicle  more  compact  and  regularly  cylindrical : 
1 to  lh  inch  long;  bris&.s  slightly  rough  with  minute 
teeth,  felt  as  the  spike  is  pushed  upwards  through  the 
fingers.  Occasionally  introduced  into  south  of  England. 
FI.  summer  and  autumn. 

5 P viride  (Green  Panic).—  Flowering  glume  has  no 
transverse  wrinkles.  S.  England.  FI.  summer  and 

G.  P.  crusyalli  (Cockspur  Panic)  (Echinochloa  crusgalh). 
—A  coarse,  broad-leaved  annual;  panicle A to  6 inches  long, 
irregularly  pyramidal,  and  rather  one-sided ; lowest  glume 
very  short  and  broad,  the  next  about  the  length  ot  the 
flower,  the  third  about  as  long,  ending  in  a short  point 
or  a long  coarse  awn;  flowering  glume  awnlcss,  smooth, 
and  shining.  A weed  of  cultivation  m S.  England. 
Fr.  Panic  pied-de-cog.;  Ger.  Hiihner  ILirse.  FI.  whole 
summer  and  autumn. 
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7.  Anthosanthum. 

1.  A.  odomtum  (Sweet  vernal-grass). — A rather  slender 
erect  perennial  1 to  2 feet  high,  glabrous;  spikeliko 
panicle,  H to  2 inches  long,  glumes  very  pointed ; flower 
quite  included  in  the  glumes,  or  rarely  the  longest  glume 


projects  slightly.  Abundant  in  meadows  and  pastures 
in  Britain,  imparting  a sweet  scent  to  new-made  hay. 
It  contains  an  aromatic  principle  called  Coumarin,  the 
same  that  exists  in  Woodruff,  Melilot,  and  Tonquin  bean. 
FI.  early  summer,  often  again  in  autumn.  Ger.  Oemeines 
Euch-gras. 
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8.  Gastbidium. 

1.  G.  lendigerum  (Awned  Nit-grass).—  An  elegant  erect 
annual,  growing  (though  rare)  in  fields  near  the  sea 
occasionally  oyer  flowed  in  south  of  England. 


psamma  aresakia  (Sea  Murrain'). 


9.  PSAMMA 

1.  P.  arenaria  (Sea  Maram,  or  Murrain,  or  Mat-grass). 
—Leaves  narrow,  stiff,  erect,  glaucous,  concave,  or  rolled 
inwards  on  their  edges.  The  root-stock  is  creeping,  and 
by  reason  of  its  strong  underground  stems  its  value  as 
a sand-binder  cannot  be  overrated  In  the  latter  part 
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of  the  last  century  a large  district  near  Moray  Firth 
was  destroyed  by  drifting  sand  owing  to  the  wanton 
destruction  of  Murrain,  and  the  grass  should  be  carefully 
preserved  by  owners  of  coast-land.  Frequent  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer.  Ger.  Qemciner  Sand-hcilm. 


i.  A.  agrestis  (Slender  Foxtail). — Annual.  1 to  2 feet 
high.  Leaves  rather  short,  with  long,  not  very  loose 
sheaths ; spike  2 to  3 inches  long,  thinner  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  other  species ; sjpikelets  fewer,  longer, 


not  so  flat,  nor  so  closely  imbricated,  and  usually  quito 
glabrous;  glumes  united  to  about  the  middle.  Frequent 
in  south  of  Britain,  decreasing  northwards.  FI.  the  whole 
season. 

2.  A.  pralensis  (Meadow  Foxtail).— Root-sloeh  peren- 


10.  Alopecukus. 


alopecuuus  agrestis  {Slender  Fuzhiil-g nun). 
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nial ; stem  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high ; sheaths  of  upper 
leaves  rather  loose ; spike  2 to  3 inches  long,  very  dense, 
rather  obtuse;  s pikelets  very  numerous  and  flat,  2 to 
nearly  3 lines  long ; glumes  free,  or  scarcely  united  at 
the  base,  with  short  hairs  on  the  keel,,  which  give  to  the 
spike  a soft  hairy  aspect ; hair-like  awns  project  2 to  4 
lines  beyond  outer  glumes.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI. 
spring  and  summer. 


3.  A.  (jeniculatus  (Marsh  Foxtail).— A perennial  or 
annual.  Stem  procumbent,  bending  upwards  at  lower 
nodes;  sheaths  of  upper  leaves  rather  loose ; spike  1 to 
2 inches  long,  closely  imbricated  like  that  of  the  Meadow 
Foxtail,  but  more  slender,  and  with  much  smaller 
spikelets;  outer  glumes  hairy  on  the  keel,  not  so  pointed 
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as  in  the  Meadow  Foxtail,  and  scarcely  above  a line  long- . 
Ilie  bair-like  awns  not  projecting  above  a line  beyond  them. 

4.  A.  Alpinus. — Boot-dock  and  stems  of  pratensis,  but 
usually  not  so  tall,  and  sheaths  of  upper  leaves  looser; 
spike  seldom  above  ail  inch  long  unless  cultivated,  and 
softly  silky  with  the  rather  long  hairs  which  cover  the 
glumes  ; spikelefs  rather  smaller  than  in  pratensis,  the 
awns  either  included  within  the  glumes,  or  scarcely  pro- 
jecting from  them.  A high  northern  plant.  In  Britain 
it  occurs  in  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  although 
unknown  in  Scandinavia. 


wiai.auis  caxariersis  {Canary  nrass). 


11.  Phalakis. 


I P.  Canarienm.- Outer  qlumes 

long,  acute,  but  not  awned,  white 


very  flat,  3 to  4 lines 
on  the  edges,  with  a 
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broad  green  line  down  eaclr  side  ; flowering  glume  much 
shorter,  narrow  and  pointed,  smooth  and  shining,  harden- 
ing round  the  seed  as  it  ripens.  In  Britain  only  known  as 
a weed  of  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  southern  England. 
Much  cultivated  as  canary  seed  in  central  and  northern 
Europe.  FI.  summer. 


12.  Phleum. 

J.  P.  pratense  (Timothy  Phleum,  Timothy-grass,  Cat’s- 
tail). — A perennial,  1 to  3 feet  high.  Leaves  rather  soft, 
round  on  the  edges ; spike  long  and  cylindrical  from  1 to  3 
or  4 inches  long;  outer  glumes  about  a line  long  with  broad 


phleum  rRATESSK  (Common  Caff-tail). 


scarious  edges,  with  points  on  each  side  not  half  so  long 
as  the  glumes;  flowering  glume  entirely  included  in  outer 
glumes.  In  meadows  and  pastures  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Arctic  regions.  Abundant  m Britain,  r r. 
Fleole  ties  pres ; Ger.  Timotliee-gras  ; this  latter  name  from 
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Timothy  Hanson,  who  cultivated  it  in  N.  America.  FI. 
early  summer,  and  often  again  in  autumn. 

2.  P.  Alpimim.—  Perennial,  like  the  last,  but  usually 
much  shorter.  Outer  glumes  with  an  awn  1 to  2 lines 
long  ; spike  oblong,  usually  purplish.  In  Britain  only 
in  the  higher  Scotch  mountains.  FI.  summer. 

.3.  P.  lit  el/meri  (Boehmcr’s  Phleum). — An  erect  peren- 
nial, like  Ihe  Timothy-grass,  hut  usually  smaller.  Outer 
glumes  narrow  lanceolate,  tapering  into  a minute  point; 
flowering  glume  much  smaller ; palea  with  a minute  bristle 
at  its  base  outside.  Bare  in  Britain.  Local,  Eastern 
counties.  FI.  summer,  rather  early. 

4.  P asperum  (Bough  Phleum).— An  annual  6 inches 
to  a toot  high,  like  Boohmer’s  Phleum,  but  spi/celets 
smaller  and  more  numerous  ; glumes  less  than  a line  long, 
of  a firm  texture,  smooth  or  scarcely  rough,  narrow  at 
the  base,  enlarged  upwards,  and  contracted  rather  sud- 
denly into  a very  short  point;  flowering  glume  very  small. 
Bare  in  Britain.  Local,  Cambridgeshire  and  a few  other 
English  counties.  FI.  summer. 

5.  P arenarium.  An  erect  annual,  6 to  8 inches  high, 
vuth  short  haves;  spike  f to  1|  inch  long,  dense,  and 
neatly  cylindrical,  but  more  or  less  tapering  at  the 
base;  spikelets  about  li  line  long;  glumes  lanceolate, 
al  eung  into  a short  point;  keel  ciliate  with  stiff  hairs, 

and  a very  prominent  nerve  on  each  side]  flowering  glume 
not  one- third  the  length  of  the  outer  glumes.  In  mari- 
nne  sands,  chiefly  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Common  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  rare  in  Scotland.  FI. 
spring  and  early  summer. 


13.  Hoedeuii— Baklev. 

.1;  sylvaticum  (Wood  Barley).— An  erect  peren- 
nial about  2 lect  high,  with  flat  leaves,  usually  hairy 
on  the  sheaths;  spike  cylindrical,  not  very  dense,  about 
o niches  long;  spikelets  three  (og  filler ; flowers  of  the  two 

nSi!P‘  i *iP,ei'fect;  tho  central  spikelet  of  each 
,mih,  o,  ,rf(luce(l  to, two  narrow  linear  glumes,  either 
fwL  / y’  °V,'are  y contain)ng  a rudimentary  or  male 
^ llke  thof  of  central  spikelet,  but  rather 

rlume  a an4  Placed  side  by  side ; flowering 

j - . >oi lei,  but  terminating  in  a long  awn.  In  some 
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of  the  midland  and  northern  counties  of  England  ; not  in 
Ireland  or  Scotland.  FJ.  summer. 

2.  li.  pratense  (Meadow  Barley)  —An  erect  or  decum- 
bent annual  or  perennial,  often  2 feet  high,  tufted  or 
bulbous  at  the  base.  Leaves  glabrous  and  rather  narrow; 
spike  H to  2 inches  long,  close  and  cylindrical;  to  each 
notch  are  three  pairs  of  awn-like  rough  glumes ; within 
the  central  pair  is  a flowering  glume,  lanceolate,  but 
completely  rolled  round  the  flower,  tapering  into  an  awn 
as  long  as  itself ; within  each  of  the  two  lateral  pairs  is 
usually  a flowerii ig  glume,  smaller  than  the  cential  one, 
either  empty  or  enclosing  a male  or  rudimentary  flower. 
In  moist  pastures.  Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland, 
scarcely  extending  into  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer. 


UOKDKl'JI  MUUIM'M  ( U’c/t  Batictj). 
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of  the  three  spikelets  all  awn-like,  those  of  central 
f pikelet,  which  encloses  a perfect  flower,  somewhat 
broader  at  the  base  and  ciliato ; lateral  spikelets  empty 
or  with  an  imperfect  male  flower.  In  waste  places. 
Fiequent  in  greater  part  of  England  and  Ireland,  rare 
01  local  in  Scotland.  El.  all  summer.  Fr.  Orcte  aueue  de 
rat ; Ger.  Mause  Gerste. 

4.  H.  maritimum  (Sea  Barley).— Very  near  Wall  Barley, 
but  smaller  and  somewhat  glaucous.  Spikes  smaller, 
with  shorter  awns.  Abundant  on  several  of  the  English 
coasts;  doubtful  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  FI.  summer. 
Ger.  Meerstrands  Gerste. 


14.  Lagurcs. 

f 1-  L.  ovalus  (Ovate  Hare’s-tail). -An  erect  annual 
tram  a few  inches  to  above  a foot  high.  Leaves  hoary 
^ i * soft  down  , sheaths  rather  swollen;  spikelets  very 
numerous.  Maritime  sands  and  waste  places.  Channel 
Islands.  FI.  early  summer. 


15.  POLYFOGON. 

1 . P.  monspeliensis  (Annual  Beard-grass).— Procum- 
bent  at  base,  or  rarely  erect,  1 to  U foot  high.  Leaves  flat, 
latlier  flaccid;  panicle  2 to  3 inches  long,  of  a yellowish 
‘?lng  gree“:  Fare  111  Britain,  only  in  some  of  the  south- 
eastein  counties.  Ger.  Sandhalm  Ustsee.  FI.  summer. 

tt0v  S-  ,(Perennial  Beard-grass).-Procumbent 
peiennial.  1 amde  more  branched  than  in  the  Annual 

ioimer'Tl^n  “T*  IoDgei'>  tapering  into  an  awn  scarcely 

awnings  s;nifie  g ume  lts®b  1 flowering  flume  small  and 

& 1 KPn?lTn'SheS' , L°Cal  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk, 
■ * t^ent,  and  Hampshire.  FI.  summer. 

16.  Me lic a. 

1.  M.  nutans  (Mountain  Melick).— A slender  erect 
perennial  with  erect  flat  leaves.  Panicle  one-sided  2 to 
3 inches  long  branches  short,  slender,  usually  erect 

flowered  ab°7Ut  10  it0  l0’  dl'00Ping>  3 or  4 lines  long,  two- 
"^  d.  ’ brown  or  purple,  with  scarious  edges 

I n \\ ood s and  shady  rocky  places  in  hilly  districts  In 

eailySimme/  10  SC°Uaild  and tl,e  north  of  Unghnd.  FI. 
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2.  M.  unijlora  (Wool  Melick).  An  elegant  peiennial, 
1 tn  9 feet  hmh  very  slender,  with  long  and  narrow 
leaves  Leaf-sheath  quite  closed  opposi  e the  blade,  as  in 
the  sedges,  and  produced  into  a small  green  point ; 
panicle  Sometimes  reduced  to  an  almost  simple  raceme, 
with  only  3 or  4 spikelets,  sometimes  with  a few  long, 


>i  i-.i.ica  UK  I f i. or  a {U'o.id.  Mclick-Giass). 

slender,  distant  branches,  each  bearing  several  spikelets  : 
each  spikelet  nearly  3 lines  long,  colourefl,  erect,  an  I con- 
taining only  one  flower.  Frequent  in  woods  and  shady 
places  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  m Sco timid.  I ■ 
Melique  penchee ; Ger.  Nich  ndes  Perl-gras.  1 ' • 

summer. 
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17.  Leersia. 

1.  L.  oryzoides  (characters  given  page  6).— In  wet 
places.  Discovered,  1815,  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey.  FI.  autumn. 


milium  KFFUsuM  (Spreading  Milium'). 

18.  Milium. 

1.  M.  ejfusum  (Spreading  Milium). — Stem  often  4 or 
5 feet  high;  leaves  rather  short  and  flat;  panicle  long, 
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loose,  slender  and  spreading  ; spikdets  small,  pale  green  or 
purple;  glumes  concave,  but  not  keeled,  1 to  It  line 
long,  nearly  smooth;  flowering  glume  almost  as  long, very 
smooth  and  shining;  palea  nearly  similar,  but  rather 
smaller,  faintly  2-nerved,  and  notched  at  the  top.  In 
moist  woods.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer. 


19.  DiGRArins 

1.  I),  arundinace  i (Feed  Digraphis). — Outer  glumes 
about  2 lines,  lanceolate  and  pointed,  but  not  awned, 
keeled  but  not  winged,  pale-green  or  whitish  with  green 
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nerves;  flowering  glume  smooth  and  shining  and  hardened 
round  the  seed,  with  two  minute,  linear,  hairy  scales  or 
rudimentary  glumes  at  its  base,  one  on  each  side.  On 
river  hanks  and  in  marshes;  common  in  Britain.  FI. 
summer.  A variety  with  variegated  leaves  is  often 
cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Striped-grass  or 
Itihbon-grass. 


CALAMAOiiOsTis  epigeios  {Wot/d  Small-reed). 

20.  Calamaghostis  ( Small-reed ). 

1.  (7.  epigeios  (Wood  Small-reed).— Stems  3 or  4 feet 
high,  erect;  leaves  long,  narrow,  somewhat  glaucous; 
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panicle  branched,  but  not  spreading  except  when  in 
full  flower,  from  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  long,  with 
numerous  crowded  spikelets,  often  having  a purplish 
tint;  outer  glumes  very  narrow,  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
both  near  3 lines  long;  flowering  glume  thin,  its  awn 
very  short  and  slender,  inserted  some  way  from  the  top 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  long  silky  hairs 
which  encircle  the  flower.  In  moist  open  places  in  woods ; 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  southern  England  and  Ireland, 
but  not  generally  common,  and  rare  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Arundo  epigeios ; Ger.  Lancl-Schif.  One  of 
the  handsomest  grasses. 

2.  V.  lanctolala  (Purple  Small-reed). — A tall  grass,  like 
the  last;  but  the  panicle  is  looser,  5 or  6 inches  long,  with 
slender  branches,  and  more  often  assuming  a shining 
purple  tint.  In  the  flowering  glume  the  awn  is  inserted 
close  to  the  cleft  summit.  Dispersed  over  several  parts 
of  England;  unknown  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Calamagrostis  lanceole;  Ger.  Lanzeiliches 
Schilf. 

3.  C.  stricta  (Narrow  Small-reed). — More  erect  than 
the  Purple  Small-reed;  1J  to  3 feet  high,  with  stiffer, 
narrow  leaves ; panicle  very  narrow,  4 to  6 inches  long ; 
spikelets  smaller  than  in  the  last  species,  glumes  broader ; 
hairs  much  shorter  than  flowering  glume,  the  awn  of 
which  is  inserted  rather  below  the  middle.  In  bogs 
and  marshes;  rare  in  Britain;  formerly  found  in  Scot- 
land, recently  in  the  moors  around  Oakmeiv,  in  Cheshire; 
and  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  Ger. 
Vernachlassigtes  Schilf. 

21.  Aiua  (vide  infra,  No.  29). 

22.  Agrostis. 

1.  A.  alba  (Common  Agrostis). — An  elegaut  but  most 
variable  perennial ; in  dry  mountain  pastures  often 
densely  tufted,  and  not  above  2 or  3 inches  high  ; in  rich 
moist  soils  creeping  and  rooting  at  the  base ; flowering 
stems  erect,  1 to  2 feet  high ; leaves  flat,  rather  short,  but 
narrow ; spikelets  scarcely  a line  long ; glumes  nearly  equal, 
or  the  lowest  rather  the  largest ; flowering  glume  very 
thin,  awnless,  or  rarely  with  a minute  awn  arising  from 
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its  base;  palea  usually  a little  less  than  half  its  length. 
It  varies  in  the  more  or  less  spreading  panicle  of  a light- 
green  or  purplish  colour.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the 


/-Grostjs  alba  (Common  Agros t is). 


whole  summer.  Fr . Agrostide  commune  (or  A.  blanche)-, 
Ger.  Gemeines  Strauss- Gras. 

■2.  A.  canina  (Brown  Agrostis).— Very  near  the  Com- 
mon Agrostis,  but  haves  arc  rather  finer,  the  panicle  less 
spreading,  ylumes  longer  and  more  pointed ; flowering 
illume  with  a fine  awn  springing  from  its  back  below  the 
middle,  which  slightly  protrudes  beyond  the  glumes ; 
jialea  very  minute  or  wanting.  Not  generally  common, 
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blit  sin-end  over  the  whole  of  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Fr. 
Agrostide  des  cliiens ; Ger.  I funds  titrauss-Gras. 

3.  A.  setacea  (Bristle  Agrostis). — Perennial,  with  densely 
tufted  leaves,  mostly  radical,  and  finely  subulate;  stems 


erect,  1 to  2 feet  high,  with  narrow  slender  panicle, 
always  contracted  except  when  the  flowers  are  expanded  ; 
glumes  narrow  and  more  pointed  than  in  A.  alba,  the 
lowest  longer  than  the  second;  J lowering  glume  with  a 
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•line  awn  at  its  base;  palea  very  minute.  On  dry  heaths 
hi  Hampshire,  Susses,  and  Surrey.  FI.  summer. 

4.  A.  Spica-venti  (Silky  Agrostis). — One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  grasses.  A rather  tall,  slender  annual,  with 
rather  narrow  flat  haves ; panicle  long,  usually  spreading, 
with  slender  and  hair-like  branches,  and  little  shining 
spikelets  hardly  a line  long;  glumes  narrow,  very  pointed, 
the  second  rather  larger  than  the  lowest  one ; flowering 
glume  with  a hair-like  awn,  3 or  4 times  as  long  as  the 
spikelet ; palea  small.  In  Britain,  only  found  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties.  Fr.  Agrostide  jouet  de  vent 
(Ancmngrostis)  Ger.  Gemeiner  Windhalm. 

23.  Elymus  ( Lyme-grass ). 

1.  E.  arcngrius  (Sand  Lyme-grass). — Spike  sometimes 
rather  dense,  3 to  8 inches  long,  with  the  spikelets  in 
rather  distant  pairs ; glumes  lanceolate,  stiff,  downy  or 
rarely  glabrous,  8 or  9 lines  long,  and  very  pointed; 
flowering  glume  shorter,  broader,  and  less  pointed.  In 
maritime  sands  all  round  the  British  Isles,  but  more 
frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  FI.  summer. 
Fr.  F.lyme  $ Europe ; Ger.  Sand  Hoar- Gras  (Snncl  Hair- 
grass). 

24.  Tnmcu.'i  ( Wheat-grass , Couch-grass). 

1.  T.  repens  (Couch  Wheat-grass). — A perennial  with 
extensively  creeping  root-stock,  and  stiff  erect  stems,  1 to 
2 or  3 feet  high;  the  whole  plant  varies  from  a bright 
green  to  a pale  glaucous  colour ; spikelets  8 to  10  or  more, 
at  regular  distances  on  alternate  sides  of  a spike  varying 
in  length  from  2 to  5 inches,  each  spikelet  containing  5 or 
6 flowers ; glumes  and  flowering  glumes  alike,  narrow  and 
stiff,  marked  with  5 or  more  nerves,  usually  pointed,  or 
terminating  in  an  awn,  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes 
as  long  as  the  glume  itself.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI. 
summer. 

The  Rush  Wheat-grass,  Tritieum  junceum,  is  a mari- 
time variety  of  the  same  species,  stiffer  and  more  glaucous 
having  the  glumes  often  obtuse,  and  the  leaves  almost 
pungent.  Ger.  Iiinsen  formiger  Weizen.  A decumbent 
variety  has  been  named  I'nticum  acntum  ; Ger.  Spifziger 
Weizen. 
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2.  T.  cun  in  am  (Fibrous  W heat-grass). — Sterns  tufted, 
no  creeping  root-stock,  more  leafy  and  not  so  glaucous  as 
Triticum  repens ; flowering  glumes  with  5 very  prominent 
ribs,  and  terminating  in  a rather  long  awn ; the  empty 


tHiTici'M  nF.rr.xs  ( Couch  \Chcat-' raes). 
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glumes  smaller  than  the  flowering  glumes,  with  shorter 
awns  and  often  only  3 ribs.  In  Britain  generally  dis- 
tributed in  woods  and  shady  places,  but  not  very  common. 
Ger.  Hund  Weizm.  FI.  summer. 

25.  Brachypodium  ( False-Bromc ). 

1.  B.  sylvaticum  (Slender  False-Brome). — A rather 
erect  grass,  2 to  3 feet  high,  with  perennial  tuft  and 


bkaciitpodiuk  svlvat.cmi  (Slender  Falst-B,omc\ 


eroct.  Each  about  an  inch  long,  nearly 
young,  flattened  when  in  fruit,  eontain- 
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inj_;  8 to  16  flowers  ; glumes  pointed;  flowering  glume  end- 
ing in  an  awn,  as  long  or  longer  than  itself ; palea  fringed 
with  a few  hairs.  Woods  and  hedges ; common  in  England 
and  Ireland,  more  scarce  in  Scotch  highlands.  FI. 
summer. 

2.  B.  pinnatum  (Heath  False-Brome).— Grows  in  more 
open  situations  than  sylvaticum ; root-stock  more  creeping, 
spikelets  more  erect ; flowering  glume  rather  smaller  and 
more  open,  awn  very  much  shorter.  Eastern  and  central 
counties  of  England  ; unknown  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
El.  summer.  Fr.  Brachypode  primielle. 


i.ui.a'M  l'ERENNE  ( Rye-grass  Loiium). 


26.  Lolium  (fiye-grass). 

1.  L.  perenne  (Eye-grass  Loiium).— An  erect  or  slightly 
decumbent  grass,  either  annual  or  perennial,  1 to  2 teet 
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high,  leafy  in  lower  part;  spike  6 inches  to  a foot  long, 
spikelets  not  close  together ; outer  glume  of  lateral  spike- 
lets  empty,  stiff,  and  strongly  nerved,  usually  much 
larger  than  the  others,  seldom  6 lines  long,  and  never  so 
long  as  the  whole  spikelet;  flowers  8 to  16  or  more; 
flowering  glume  obtuse  or  pointed,  sometimes  ending  in  a 
short  awn.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  whole  season.  1 1 
varies  much  in  shape  of  glumes.  Fr.  Ivraie  vivace;  Ger. 
Englisch.es  Bay -gras. 

2.  L.  temulentum  (Darnel  Lolium,  Common  Darnel). — 


arunpo  riiRAOMiTEs  ( [Common  Heed). 
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•Closely  allied  to  preceding,  but  the  root  always  annual, 
the  outer  (flume  of  the  spikelels  is  usually  as  long  as  the 
vspikelet  itself;  the  flowering  glume  shorter  and  broader, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  have  an  awn  longer  than  them- 
selves—Not  common  in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Jvra it 
bniurante;  Ger.  Taumel  Lolch.  (Heeling  or  Giddy  Bye- 
grass.) 


27.  Akxjndo  (Reed). 

1.  A.  Phrcigrnites. — A stout  perennial,  usually  5 or 
G feet  high,  sometimes  much  more;  root-stock  long  and 
creeping;  leaves  long  and  numerous,  often  an  inch  broad 
all  up  the  stem ; panicle  from  a few  inches  to  a foot  long, 
with  numerous  branches,  more  or  less  drooping,  of  a 
purplish  brown  colour;  spikelets  very  numerous,  narrow, 
above  six  lines  long;  glumes  unequal;  palea  much  smaller 
than  flowering  glume.  The  silky  hairs  which  lengthen 
as  the  seeds  ripen  give  the  panicle  a beautiful  silvery 
appearance.  Differs  from  the  Small-reed  in  having  more 
than  one  flower  in  the  spikelet.  It  has  no  agricultural 
merits  but  is  used  for  thatching,  for  making  garden 
screens,  etc. ; also  by  brickmakers.  It  is  very  serviceable 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  for  binding  the  soil.  The  creeping 
stems  are  very  nutritious,  contain  much  sugar,  and 
mi  "lit  be  used  for  fodder.  In  wet  ditches,  marshes,  and 
shallow  waters,  almost  all  over  the  world.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI.  late  summer  and  autumn.  Fr.  Roseau 
„ commun  ; Ger.  Gemeines  Rohr. 


28.  Avena  (Oat). 

1.  A.  fatua  (Wild  Oat).— Au  erect  glabrous  annual, 
'2  to  3 feet  high,  with  a loose  panicle  of  large  spikdets 
hau"in"  from  slender  pedicels  of  unequal  length;  outer 
glumes  nearly  £ inch  long,  tapering  to  thin  scanous  point; 
flowers  2 or  3 ; flowering  glume  not  quite  so  long  as  the 
glumes  of  firm  texture  at  base,  covered  outside  with  long 
•brown  hairs ; awn  twice  as  long  as  the  spikelet— A com- 
mon weed  of  cultivation  in  all  corn  countries.  Abundant 
in  Britain.  FI.  with  the  corn.  It  is  said  that,  the  culti- 
vated oat  is  a variety  of  this  species.  A.  sir igosa.  fatua, 
and  saliva,  are  near  relations.  All  are  grasses  of  a downy 
'character,  vapid  and  sapless. 
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2.  A.  prat en sis  (Perennial  Oat). — An  erect  perennial ; 
root-si ock  shortly  creeping  or  tufted,  1 to  3 feet  high  ; 
panicle  slightly  compound,  or  a simple  raceme;  s/iikelets 
erect,  3 or  4-flowered,  glabrous  and  shining ; glumes 
scarious  at  top;  outer  glume  empty,  6 lines  long;  floiver- 


AVKXA  l-'ATUA  ( U'iici  Oat). 


ing  glume  shortly  cleft  at  the  point,  with  awn  at  back 
twice  its  length.  In  Britain  widely  distributed.  but~not 
yery  common.  FI.  summer,  rather  early. 
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3.  A.  flavescens  (Yellow  Oat). — An  erect  perennial  1 
to  2 feet  high;  panicle  oblong,  with  slender,  somewhat 
spreading  branches  and  pedicels  ; spikelets  erect,  shining, 
often  yellowish,  not  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  perennial 
oat;  glumes  all  scarions,  two  outer  empty  Dues  very 


unequal ; flowers  4 or  5 ; flowering  glume  2-cleft ; its  awn 
twisted  and  bent,  but  short,  and  very  fine  and  hair-hhe. 
Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland,  less  so  m Scotland. 


FI.  summer. 
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4.  A.  pubescens. — A variety  of  A.  pralensiss  has  the 
leaf-sheaves  more  or  less  downy ; rather  smaller  spi/cehts, 
and  the  hairs  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet  between  the 
florets  much  longer. 


29.  Aira  (Hair-grass). 

1.  A.  ccespitosa  (Tufted  Hair-grass). — A perennial  2 to 
4 feet  high,  forming  dense  large  tufts;  leaves  rather 
stiff  and  flat,  very  rough  on  the  upper  surface ; panicle  6 
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inches  to  1 foot  long,  very  elegant,  with  spreading  slender 
branches , spi/celets  2-flowereJ,  silvery-grey  or  purplish 
about  H line  long;  flowering  glume  minutely  toothed 
Jagg'ed  at  the  top,  with  a tine  hair-like  awn  inserted 
near  the  base,  not  so  long  as  the  glume  itself.  In  moist 
shady  places;  abundant  in  Britain.  If  plentiful  on  a 


farm,  shows  that  the  land  wants  under-draining.  Fr. 
Canche  gazonnante  ; Ger.  Rosenformige  Srftmiele  (Bose-like 
Hair-grass). 

2.  A.flexuosa  (Wavy  Aira). — A much  smaller  and  more 
slender  plant  than  the  Tufted  Aira:  1 to  H foot  high' 
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leaves  very  narrow,  rolled  inwards  on  the  edges;  panicle 
spreading,  2 or  3 inches  long;  spilelets  much  fewer  than 
in  Tufted  Aira,  but  longer,  usually  2 to  3 lines,  very 
shining,  with  fine  lmir-like  awns  protruding  beyond  the 
glumes.  On  heaths  and  hilly  pastures;  generally  dis- 
tributed  over  Britain.  FI.  summer. 

3.  A.  canescens  (Grey  Aira).— A small  tufted  vaiiety 
found  on  sandy  sea-coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 


bromus  asper  ( FTairi / Brnme). 

. 4{  A-proecox  (Early  Aira).- Slender,  tufted  3 to  f, 

to  lfnSb  U “p!  Sh°u  aud  panicle  contracted,  l 
to  i inch  long.  Generally  spread  over  Britain. 

5.  A.  car yrphyllea  (Silvery  Aira).— Slender  graceful 

d nV,th  l00oe  find  ^reading  p au'cj; 

mclies  high.  Generally  spread  over  Britain. 

30.  Arrhenathebtjm  {False- Oat). 

1.  A.  avenaceum  (Common  False-OatWWcfc  narrow 
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and  loose,  6 or  8 inches  long,  only  spreading  when  the 
flowers  are  open;  spilcelets  8 to  4 lines  long.  Common  in 
Britain.  Fr.  ArrldnaHi'ere  clevee;  Ger.  Holier  W iesenhafer. 


31.  Bromus  ( Bromc ). 

1.  n.  credits  (Erect  BromeV-A  perennial  2 feet  high ; 
-panicle  compact  and  erect,  3 to  5 inches  long;  spikelcls 


gramme*. 
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1 io  II  inch  long,  containing  6 to  10  or  more  flowers; 
flowering  glume  hairy  on  back ; awn  straight,  half  its 
length.  In  Britain,  chiefly  south  and  east  of  England  ; 
very  local  in  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland.  Fr.  Brome  dresse; 
Ger.  Aufreclite  (upright)  Trespe.  El.  summer. 

2.  B.  asper  (Bough  or  Hairy  Brome).— 3 to  6 feet  high ; 
leaves  long  and  flat,  hairy  on  the  sheaths;  panicle  loose, 
with  long  drooping  branches ; spilcelets  loose  and  few, 


bkomus  mollis  (Soft  Fid  I Brome). 


above  1 inch  long,  with  G to  10  flowers;  flowering  glume 
nearly  cylindrical,  with  straight  fine  awn,  shorter  than 
the  glume.  Frequent  in  Britain.  Fr.  Brome  rude ; Ger. 
Bauhaarige  (rough-haired)  Trespe.  FI.  summer. 

3.  B.  sterilis  (Barren  Brome). — 1 to  2 feet  high ; leaves 
softly  downy ; panicle  6 inches  long  or  more ; spikelets  more 
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than  2 inches  long  (including  the  awns),  with  6 or  8 flowers; 
flowering  glume  rough  on  the  back,  distinctly  7-nerved, 
with  a straight  awn  longer  than  itself.  Abundant  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  lowlands  of  Scotland.  FI.  summer. 
Fr.  Brome  sterile ; Ger.  Taube  Trespe. 

4.  11.  maximus  (Great  Brome). — Near  B.  sterilis,  but 
panicle  more  erect,  and  the  spi/celets,  including  awns,  are 
often  31  inches  long.  Found  in  Jersey.  FI.  early  summer. 

5.  B.  ma'h'itensis  (Compact  Brome). — Upright  annual, 
seldom  above  1 foot  high ; panicle  nearly  erect,  very 
compact,  purplish ; the  flowers,  like  other  Bromes,  have 
sometimes  only  two  stamens.  Southern  counties  of 
England  and  Tipperary.  FI.  early  summer. 

6.  B.  arvensis  (Field  Brome). — Erect  annual  or  biennial, 
from  1 to  2 or  3 feet  high,  sometimes  softly  downy,  some- 
times quite  glabrous ; panicle  sometimes  small,  compact, 
erect,  more  frequently  more  or  less  drooping.  This  species 
is  always  distinguishable  from  the  four  preceding  by  its 
short  oblong  or  ovoid  turgid  flowering  glumes , 3 to  4 
lines  long,  giving  a broader  and  fuller  shape  to  tLe  spike- 
let;  awn  usually  about  as  long  as  the  flowering  glume. 
Abundant  in  Britain.  Varieties  of  this  grass  have  been 
recognized  as  species  by  different  authors;  their  names 
indicate  the  characters : Rye-like  Field  Brome ; Soft  F.  B. ; 
Smooth  F.  B. ; Many-flowered  F.  B.  Fr.  Serra/alcus  des 
Champs ; Ger.  Acker  Trespe. 

7.  B.  gig.inteus  (Tall  Brome). — Very  like  B.  asper,  but 
the  spikelets  (7  or  8 lines  long)  are  much  smaller.  A 
glabrous  perennial  3 or  4 feet  high;  glumes  unequal, 
lowest  1-nerved,  second  3-nerved ; flowering  glume  lanceo- 
late, about  3 lines  long,  with  fine  awn  6 lines  long,  inserted 
a little  below  the  tip  ; spikelets  with  3 to  6 flowers.  Not 
so  common  as  Hairy  Brome.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Fetuque 
elancee;  Ger.  Biesen  Schwingel. 

32.  Festuca  (Fescue). 

1.  F.  ovina  (Sheep’s  Fescue). — A densely  tufted  peren- 
nial 6 inches  to  nearly  2 feet  high;  leaves  chiefly  radical, 
and  when  radical  subulate  and  almost  cylindrical ; panicle 
rather  compact  and  slightly  one-sided,  from  11  to  4 inches 
long;  spikelets  less  than  6 lines  long;  flow  ring  glume 
faintly  veined,  the  veins  converging;  glumes  generally 
bearing  a fine  point  or  awn  about  a line  long.  In  hilly 
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pastures;  abundant  in  Britain.  Fr.  F claque  des  Brebis ; 
Gcr.  Schaf  Schwingel. 

Among  varieties,  one  growing  in  moister  and  more 


festcca  ovina  (.S7i eep’s  Fescue). 


luxuriant  pastures,  and  rather  taller,  is  named  F.  durius- 
cula.  Fr.  Fetuque  dure ; Ger.  Stdrkerer  Schwingel. 

2.  F.  elutior  (Meadow  Fescue,  Tall  Fescue). — Perennial 
2 to  4 or  5 feet  high ; leaves  flat,  but  varying  much  in 
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breadth ; panicle  sometimes  reduced  to  a simple  spike,  with 
almost  sessile  distant  spikelets,  more  frequently  branched, 
but  always  erect  and  narrow,  5 or  6 inches  to  near  a foot 
long;  spikelets  6 lines  to  near  an  inch,  with  5 to  10  or 
more  flowers;  flowering  glume  5-ribbed.  In  meadows  and 


i'kstuca  ruATESsis,  or  ELATioR  (Meadow,  or  Till!  l'escitc). 

moist  pastures ; common  in  Britain.  Fr.  Fetuque  elevce ; 
Ger.  Holier  Schwingel. 

3.  F.  sylvatica  (Reed  Fescue).— A tall  reed-like  peren- 
nial ; leaves  rather  broad  and  flat ; panicle  compact,  4 to 
6 inches  long;  spikelets  numerous, smaller  than  in  Sheep’s 
Fescue ; flowering  glume  2 lines  long,  tapering  into  fine 
point.  Widely  distributed  in  Britain,  but  not  found  in 
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north  of  Scotland.  Fr.  Felujue  des  hois;  Ger.  Wald 
Sclav  ingel. 

1.  F.  my  unis  (Rat’s-tail  Fescue).— A tufted  annual. 


CYNOSUKUS  CRISTATUS  ( Crested  Dog’s-tail). 


about  a foot  high;  leaves  narrow  and  convolute;  panicle 
slender  and  one-sided,  2 to  6 inches  long,  sometimes  spike- 
like; glumes  very  unequal;  flowering  glume  ending  in  an 
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Frequent  in  England  and  Ireland, 


awn  as  long  as  itself, 
less  so  in  Scotland. 

5.  F.  uniglumis.  A tufted  annual  about  6 inches  high- 
leaves  convolute ; panicle  one-sided  and  spike-like  2 
niches  (or  rather  more)  long ; outermost  glume  wanting ; 
2nd  lanceolate,  4 to  6 lines  long,  ending  in  an  awn-like 
point  - flowering  glumes  3 or  4,  ending  in  an  am  longer 
than  themselves.  On  the  sandy  sea-coasts  of  Ireland 
western,  southern,  and  south-eastern  England  FI  earlv 
summer.  Fr.  Fe tuque  uniglume. 


L'ACTVLIS  cr.OMERATA  ( Clustered  Cock's- foot). 


33.  Cynosurus  ( Dog's-tail ). 

1.  C.  cristatus  (Crested  Dog’s-tail). — A slightly  tufted 
perennial ; leaves  narrow  and  short ; stems  slender,  erect, 
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often  wiry,  from  under  a foot  to  nearly  2 feet ; flower-spike 
1 to  3 inches  long.  In  rather  dry  hilly  pastures;  abun- 
dant in  Britain.  The  dry  stalks,  not  eaten  by  sheep,  are 
railed  “ bents.”  The  slender  stems  are  valuable  for  making 
hats  and  bonnets,  being  superior  to  any  for  this  purpose5 
F).  summer. 

2 C.  echinatus  (Rough  Dog’s-tail).— An  annual,  less 
sfifi  than  cristatus;  spike  ovoid  and  less  regular.  Sandy 
pastures.  Very  rare.  Fr.  Cynosure  herisse. 


34.  Dactylis  ( Coclc’s-foot ). 

1.  B.  glomerata  (Clustered  Cock’s-foot).— Characters 
given  above.  Abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  the  whole 
season. , A valuable  agricultural  grass.  Fr.  Dactfle 
agy/umere;  Ger.  Oemeines  Knauhjras. 


35.  Honors. 

1.  77.  lanatus  (Common  Holcus). — A perennial;  root- 
stock  creeping;  stems  ascending,  1 to  2 feet  high-  the 
whole  plant  clothed  with  a very  short  down  giving’  it  a 
pale  soft  appearance;  panicle  2 to  3 inches  lon<?  pale 
whitish  or  reddish  ; outer  flume  about  2 lines  long  obtuse 
but  often  with  short  point  just  below  the  tip ; flowering 
flume  of  perfect  flower  awnless,  that  of  male  flower  with 
a small  awn,  seldom  reaching  the  length  of  the  glume 
One  of  the  commonest  British  grasses;  a mischievous 
weed  m arable  land.  Fr.  Boulquc  molle ; Ger  Welches 
Ifonntggras.  FI.  all  summer. 

2.  It.  mollis  (Soft  Holcus). — Very  near  preceding.  Not 
generally  so  downy,  and  spikehts  larger;  outer  glumes  taper 
to  fine  point;  the  awn  of  the  flowering  glume  of  upper 
flower  usually  projects  beyond  the  glumes.  Not  nearly  so 
common  as  preceding.  FI.  summer. 


36.  Hesperia. 

i,  tZn Moor-grass).— Perennial ; 6 inches  to 
'‘‘eh,  with  shortly  creeping  root-stock,  and  densely 

Si  -ainv  rat  lCr  6tiff  radicaI  1(aws  > (or 

oPS  iPa,,1,Cl0)°iV011d  0r  ol,’one i t0  % inch  long:  glumes 
somewhat  silvery,  dark  purplish  lead  colour.  On  rocks, 

u 
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mica  slate,  limestone,  and  banks ; local.  York,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Scotch  Highlands, 
western  counties  of  Ireland. 


(33.  Cynosurus.  Characters  above.) 


37.  Iyoeleria. 

1.  K.  cristata. — A perennial  6 inches  to  1 foot  high. 
Characters  above.  Flowering  glume  white  and  scarious, 
except  the  green  keel,  giving  the  spike  a variegated  and 
shining,  silvery-grey  aspect.  On  pastures  with  a dry 
soil,  especially  near  the  sea;  rare.  FI.  summer. 
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(34.  Dactylis.) 

Characters  above.  Glumes  pointed,  the  point  sometimes 
lengthened  into  a short  awn. 

(16.  Met.ica.  Characters  above.) 


TiiiouiA  DKCUMiwNs  ( Decumbent  Tiioilia). 


I lilODIA. 


the  soilVa  heath 

comb™?!  ^ D“V*,Wrn°  dc' 
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39.  Hiekochloe  ( Holy-grass ). 

1.  IL  borealis.  Characters  above.  Ia  Britain  only  near 
Thurso,  in  Caithness,  where  it  has  been  recently  found 
by  Mr.  B.  Dick.  Ger.  Wohlriechendes  Marien-yras  (fragrant 
Mary-grass). 


40.  Catabrosa. 

1.  C.  aouatica  (Water  Catabrose).— A glabrous,  tender, 
pale-green  perennial ; stem  procumbent,  creeping  or 
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floating  at  the  base;  leaves  short,  flat,  and  flaccid;  outer 
glume  very  short  and  small ; second  larger,  broad,  and 
truncate ; flowering  glume  scarious,  slightly  toothed  or 
jagged,  with  prominent  ribs.  In  ditches,  margins  of 


M/ 

m 


pools  and  ponds.  Itatlier  scarce,  but  distributed  over 
the  whole  island.  One  of  the  sweetest  of  grasses-  liko 
liquorice.  Water-fowl  and  cattle  are  fond  of  it;  but 
it  is  only  found  in  wet  places,  and  is  unsuitable  for 
cultivation.  Fr.  Catabrose  aguatiqne ; Ger.  Wasser- 
Quellgras. 
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41.  Bmza  (Quake-grass'). 

1 B.  media  (Common  Quake-grass). — A very  elegant 
perennial,  near  a foot  to  14  foot  high ; panicle  2 to  4 


inches  long,  very  loose  and  spreading ; spikehU  variegated 
with  green  and  purple,  containing  6 to  8 flowers.  In 
meadows  and  pastures,  common  in  Britain,  scarce  in  the 
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north  of  Scotland.  Fr.  Brize  commune ; Ger.  Gemeines 
Zittergras. 

2.  B.  minor  (Lesser  Quake-grass). — An  erect  annual 

2 or  3 inches  to  near  a foot  high;  panicle  more  branched 
and  more  slender  than  Briza  media,  and  spikelets  more 
numerous.  Southern  counties  of  England,  and  near  Cork 
and  Kinsale  in  Ireland.  Fr.  Brize  fluette. 

42.  Poa  ( Meadoiv-grass ). 

1.  P.  aguatica  (Eeed  Meadow-grass). — A reed  like 
perennial,  4 to  6 feet  high;  root-stock  creeping;  leaves 
flat  and  very  rough  on  the  edges;  panicle  much  branched, 
spreading,  nearly  a foot  long;  spikelets  numerous,  with 
5 to  8 or  10  flowers ; glumes  unequal,  thin,  1-nerved ; 
flowering  glumes  1.1  line  long,  loosely  imbricated,  strongly 
5 or  7-ribbed,  rather  obtuse,  scarious  at  the  top.  Fre- 
quent in  England  and  Ireland,  but  rare  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer.  A conspicuous  and  imposing  grass;  a fine 
covert  for  waterfowl.  ( Glycerin  aguatica.)  Fr.  Glycerie 
flotlante  ; Ger.  Wasser  Schivaden. 

2.  P.  fluitans  (Floating  Meadow-grass). — An  aquatic 
perennial,  2 to  3 feet  high  or  more;  stems  thick  but 
weak;  leaves  often  floating  on  the  water;  panicle  erect 
and  slender,  about  a foot  long ; spikelets  few,  -I  to  1 inch 
long;  floivers  8 to  20;  glumes  unequal,  thin,”  1-nerved ; 
flowering  glume  14  to  3 lines  long,  strongly  5 or  7-ribbed, 
scarious  at  top.  Common  in  Britain.  FI.  all  summer. 
Fr.  Glycerie  aguatigue ; Ger.  Fluthende  Schivaden. 

3.  P.  maritima  (Sea  Poa). — A perennial  about  a foot 
high;  stem  decumbent  or  erect;  panicle  erect,  one-sided, 

3 or  4 inches  long  or  more;  spikelets  not  numerous,  con- 
taining 6 or  8 flowers.  Frequent  in  maritime  sands  all 
round  Britain. 

4.  P.  distans  ( Sclerochloa  eu-distans)  (Beflexed  Poa). — 
A ery  near  Sea  Poa,  but  leaves  are  flatter ; stems  taller  and 
more  slender ; panicle  one-sided,  more  spreading  with 
long  slender  branches ; palea  not  more  than  1 line  long. 
In  the  maritime  counties  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Glycerie  ecartee ; 
Ger.  Ahstvhender  Schwingel. 

5.  P.procumbens  (Procumbent  Poa). — A tufted  annual; 
stems  decumbent,  G or  8 inches  long,  or  a little  more; 
leaves  flat;  panicle  one-sided,  compact,  about  2 inches 
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Jopg;  spikelets  crowded,  nearly  sessile,  about  4-flowered. 
''rt  astj  ground  near  the  sea  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland.  FI.  summer.  Ger.  Niederliegender  Sehwingd. 

6.  P.  rigi/h  (Hard  Poa)  ( Sclerochloa  rigida). — A tufted 
annual  about  6 inches  high ; stem  slightly  decumbent ; 


ro.v  FixiTASS  (.Floating  Meadow-grass). 


panicle  lanceolate,  one-sided,  about  2 iuches  long,  rather 
crowded ; spikelets  about  3 lines  long,  with  about  6 to  8 
flowers.  Common  in  waste  places  in  S.  England  and 
Ireland.  FI.  summer.  Ger.  Starren  Sch  win  gel. 

7.  P.  loliacea  (Darnel  Poa)  ( Sclerochloa , Dwarf 
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Meadow-grass). — A tufted  annual  like  the  last,  but 
usually  smaller  and  stiffer;  panicle  almost  a simple 
spike;  spikelels  nearly  sessile  in  two  rows,  on  alternate 
sides  of  axis,  but  all  turning  one  way,  about  3 lines  long, 
with  6 to  8 flowers.  On  sandy  seashores  along  the  coasts 
of  England  and  Ireland;  very  local  in  Scotland.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Gfycerie  Icruie. 


I’oa  annua  (Annual  Meadow- yi as*''. 


8.  l\  annua  (Annual  Poa). — A tufted  annual  usually 
about  6 inches  high,  with  flat,  flaccid,  bright-green  leaves; 
panicle  loose  and  spreading,  U to  3 inches  long;  spi/celets 
all  stalked,  oblong  or  linear,  with  3 to  6 or  rarely  more 
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flowers ; flowering  glume  scarious  at  top,  keeled  from  the 
base,  the  lateral  nerves  slightly  prominent  when  dry, 
with  minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel.  Very  common  in 
Britain,  and  abundant  in  some  of  the  London  parks. 
FI.  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  Fr.  Pdturin  nature l ; 
Ger.  Einjdhriges  Rispengras. 

9.  P.  compress at. — A perennial,  seldom  above  a foot  high ; 
root-stock  creeping;  stems  erect,  flattened  at  base;  leaves 
rather  short  with  flattened  sheaths,  and  a short  obtuse 
ligula;  panicle  oblong,  2 to  3 inches  long,  slightly  spread- 
ing but  rather  crowded  with  many  of  the  spikelets  sessile ; 
spikelets  ovate-oblong,  usually  4 to  6-flowered,  with  oc- 
casionally a few  woolly  hairs  on  the  axis ; flowering  glume 
about  a line  long,  with  minute  silky  hairs  along  the  keel ; 
lateral  nerves  not  prominent.  On  dry  barren  ground  and 
frequently  on  walls.  Frequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FI.  all  summer.  Fr.  Pdturin  corn- 
prime  ; Ger.  Zusammengedruclctes  Rispengras. 

10.  P.  pratensis  (Smooth  Meadow-grass). — A perennial 
1 to  2 feet  high  ; root-stock  creeping,  or  emitting  creeping 
scions  above  ground.  Leaves  rather  narrow  with  a short 
obtuse  ligula ; panicle  2 to  3 inches,  with  slender  spread- 
ing branches;  sgjikelets  numerous  ovate  or  oblong,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  stalked,  each  with  about  4 flowers;  flowering 
glume  rather  more  than  a line  long,  with  minute  silky 
hairs  on  the  keel;  lateral  nerves  scarcely  prominent. 
Meadows  and  pastures,  abundant  in  Britain.  FI.  summer, 
commencing  early.  Fr.  Pdturin  des  pres;  Ger.  I Viesen 
Rispengras. 

11.  P.  trivialis  (Roughish  Meadow-grass). — Very  near 
the  last,  but  there  are  no  creeping  scions ; the  steins  are 
usually  taller  and  more  slender ; the  ligula  of  the  leaf 
longer;  the  panicle  more  slender,  often  6 inches  long, 
with  slender  spreading  branches;  spikelets  with  seldom 
more  than  3 flowers,  usually  with  2;  flowering  glume  as 
iu  the  last,  except  that  the  lateral  nerves  are  more  con- 
spicuous. Meadows  and  pastures;  abundant  in  Britain. 
FI.  summer,  commencing  early.  Fr.  Pdturin  com  um  ; 
Ger.  Gemeines  Rispengras. 

12.  P.  nemoralis  (Wood  Poa)  (P.  coesia,  P.  glauca, 
P.  Parnelli,  P.  Balfour ii). — A perennial  1 to  2 feet 
high,  tufted  or  slightly  creeping  at  the  base;  erect,  but 
weaker  and  more  slender  than  the  two  last,  with  narrower 
leaves,  tlicir  ligula  very  short;  panicle  contracted  or 
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spreading,  with  slender  branches;  spikelets  compressed, 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  with  2 to  5 flowers,  and  scarcely  any 
woolly  hairs  on  the  axis ; flowering  glume  rather  more 
than  a line  long,  lanceolate,  more  pointed  than  in  the  last 
two  species,  with  a line  of  silky  hairs  on  each  side,  and 
another  along  the  keel.  In  woods  and  shady  places,  and 


on  moist  mountain  rocks.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Paturin  des  hois;  Gor.  Ilain  IUspengras. 

13.  P.  laxa  (Wavy  Meadow-grass)  (P.  eu-laxa). — An 
Alpine  species,  said  to  occur  on  Ben  Nevis  and  Loch- 
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Ea-gai  in  Scotland.  Near  the  next  species,  "but  more 
slender;  with  narrower  and  more  numerous  leaves- 
panicle  loose,  with  few  spreading  branches:  soikdets 
rather  larger  than  m P.  Alpina,  from  1 to  3 on  each 
branch  of  the  panicle,  ovate,  each  witli  3 or  4 flowers  • 
glumes  more  pointed  than  in  most  Poas.  Fr.  Pdturin 
luxe;  Ger.  ScMajfes  Pispengra «. 

14.  P.  Alpina  (Alpine  Von).— Stems  tufted,  often 
swollen  at  base,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Bulbous 
Poa;  6 inches  to  1 foot  high;  leaves  short,  rather  broad ; 
most  of  them  radical  or  nearly  so ; panicle  ovoid,  about  2 
inches  long,  rather  spreading,  with  short  but  slender 
branches;  spikelets  crowded,  3 to  5-flowered:  flowering 
glume  pointed  and  keeled : lateral  nerves  not  prominent 
with  a few  minute  silky  hairs  on  the  keel  and  edges,  but 
with  little  or  no  wool  at  their  base  on  ti  e axis  of  the 
spikelet ; frequently  viviparous,  the  spikelets  being  con- 
vcited  into  leafy  bulbs.  Abundant  on  the  higher  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  northern  England.  FI. 
summei . Fi.  I aturiti  des  Alpes  ,*  O'er.  Gebivgs-Pisp?ngras. 

15.  P.  bulbosa  (Bulbous  Poa).— A low,  tufted  perennialj 
seldom  above  6 inches  high,  and  remarkable  for  the  bulbs 
formed  by  the  swollen  base  of  the  stems  and  leaf-sheaths. 
Panicle  ovoid  or  oblong,  spikelike  or  scarcely  spreading, 
not  much  above  an  inch  long;  spikelets  ovate,  3 oi- 
l-flowered; flowering  glume  about  a line  long,  or  rather 
more,  pointed  and  keeled ; lateral  nerves  not  prominent, 
with  minute  silky  hairs  on  keel  and  edges,  and  a few 
short  woolly  ones  at  their  base  on  the  axis  of  the  spikelet. 
In  dry  waste  places,  roadsides,  etc.;  in  Britain  chiefly 
neir  the  sea  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of 
England,  but  not  recorded  from  Ireland  or  Scotland. 
FI.  spring.  Fr.  Pdturin  bulbeax ; Ger.  Zwiebelig  s Pis- 
pengras . 

(32.  Festuca.  Characters  above.) 

43.  Molinia. 

1.  M.  ccerulea  (Purple  Molinia).— A rather  coarse  stiff 
perennial,  often  3 feet  high ; leaves  chiefly  radical,  long 
and  flat,  rather  stiff,  and  slightly  hairy  on  the  upper 
side;  panicle  narrow  but  loose,  6 inches  to  above  a foot 
loDgi  green  or  purplish ; branches  erect  or  scarcely 
spreading;  spikelets  erect,  narrow  aud  pointed,  2 to  4 
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lines  long,  usually  with  about  3 flowers;  glumes  acute 
(outer  one  shorter  than  the  flowering  glume),  and  rather 
unequal.  Sometimes  called  Purple  Melic;  growing  in 
dense  circular  tussocks  in  company  with  Scabiosa  succisa. 
The  stems  are  sold  in  bundles  by  tobacconists  for  clcan- 
ll,*S  pipes.  In  wet  heathy  places,  moors  and  woods. 
Common  in  Britain.  FI.  late  summer. 


CYPERACE7E. — Sedges. 

. J Joweis  in  spikelets  (little  g;esn  or  brown  spikes)  con- 
sisting of  glumes ; each  glume  containing  in  its  axil  one 
flower;  stamens  3,  or  rarely  2;  ovary  simple,  1-celled; 
style  2 or  3-cleft,  simple;  fruit  a seed-like  nut,  flattened 
when  the  sty  e is  2-cleft,  triangular  when  3-cleft;  stem 
solid,  triangular  or  round;  yJiecith  of  leaf  entire,  not  split 
as  in  the  grasses.  1 


* Flowers  monoecious. 

1.  Carex. 

nerbs  mostly  perennial,  with  prass-like  leaves  chiefly 
jadical  oi  fiom  the  lower  part  of  the  stem;  ovary  enclosed 
in  a vase-shaped  covering,  the  style  protruding  through 
an  opening  in  the  top;  stamens  3,  rarely  2;  gluons  im- 
bricated all  round  the  axis.  (Name  from  Gr.  Kdpu  T 
shear  or  cut,  in  allusion  to  the  sharp  leaves.) 

2.  Kobresia. 

Ovary  partially  enclosed  in  glume,  but  not  in  separato 
covering;  upper  flowers  in  each  spikelet  male,  lower  flowers 
female.  (Named  after  Dr.  Kobres  of  Augsburg.) 

Flowers  bearing  stamens  and  ovaries  under  the  same 
glume.  Glumes  in  each  spikelet  arranged  in  two 
opposite  roivs. 


3.  SOIKENUS. 

fipiketets  closely  sessile  in  compact  terminal  heads,  2 to 
4 per  ect  flowers  in  the  upper  glumes  of  each  spikelet ; 
o or  4 ot  the  lower  glumes  of  each  spikelet  smaller  and 
empty;  stem  round.  (Name  from  Gr.  <tx°~v°s,  a cord. 

le  first  cordage  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from 
these  plants.) 
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4.  Cyperus. 

Spikelets  many  in  a compound  umbel.  All  the  glumes 
in  each  spikelet,  except  the  outer  one,  containing  flowers ; 
stems  triangular  , glumes  arranged  regularly  in  two  op- 
posite rows,  giving  the  spikelet  a flattened  appearance. 
(Name  from  G-r.  Klnreipos,  a reed.) 

Flowers  heaving  stamens  and  ovaries  under  the  same 
glume.  Glumes  in  each  spikelet  imbricated  all  round 
the  axis. 


5.  Blysmus. 

Spikelets  sessile,  in  a terminal  spike,  arranged  in  two 
opposite  rows.  (Name  from  Gr.  I gush  out,  from 

the  species  growing  near  springs  and  wet  places.) 

****  Flowers  hearing  stamens  and  ovaries  under  the  same 
glume.  Glumes  in  each  spikelet  imbricated  all 
round  the  axis.  Several  of  the  lower  glumes  in  each 
spikelet  smaller  and  empty  ; only  two  or  three  flowers 
at  the  top  of  each  spikelet. 

6.  Cladium. 

Spikelets  very  numerous  in  a compound  panicle ; base 
of  style  conical;  no  hypogynous  bristles.  (Name  from 
Gr.  icAaSos,  a branch  or  twig.) 

7.  Bhynchospora. 

Spikelets  several,  in  one  or  more  clusters,  forming  ter- 
minal or  axillary  heads.  Hypogynous  bristles  about  6, 
shorter  than  the  glumes,  and  unequal.  (Name  from 
Gr.  puyx°s,  a beak,  and  <rir opd,  seed— the  permanent  base 
of  the  style  forming  a beak  to  the  seed.) 

*****  Flowers  hearing  stamens  and  ovaries  under  the  same 
glume ; glumes  in  each  spikelet  imbricated  all  round 
the  axis ; all  the  glumes  of  the  spikelet,  excepting 
one  outer  larger  one,  containing  flowers. 

8.  Eriophortjm. 

Hypogynous  bristles  projecting  from  within  far  beyond 
the  glume,  and  forming  long  cottony  tufts.  (Name  from 
Gr.  *piov,  wool,  and  <pepo>,  I bear.) 
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9.  Scirpus. 

Tlypogynous  bristles  6 or  fewer,  shorter  than  the  glumes, 
or  none.  (Name  from  Celtic  word  signifying  a cord.) 


SPECIES. 

1.  Carex. 

* 

A large  and  well-defined  genus;  flowers  monoecious, 
the  stamens  and  pistils  always  in  separate  glumes,  either 
in  separate  spilcelets  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
spikelet,  which  is  then  called  mixed.  It  can  be  divided 
into  3 groups,  depending  partly  on  the  relative  position 
of  the  spikelets  (or  portions  of  spikelets)  bearing  stamens 
and  those  hearing  pistils. 

f Spikelets  solitary  and  terminal. 

ft  Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  mixed,  the  rest  hear- 
ing pistils  only,  or  mixed. 

ttt  Spikelets  several,  the  terminal  one  or  more  hearing 
stamens  only  ( rarely  with  a very  few  glumes  hearing  pistils 
at  the  base) ; the  others  bearing  pistils  only,  or  mixed. 

t 

1.  C.  dioica  ( Dioecious  Carex). — Spikelets  hearing  stamens 
only  or  pistils  only,  and  with  stamens  and  pistils  on 
different  plants;  a slender  plant,  6 or  8 inches  high; 
leaves  very  narrow ; spikelets  brown ; styles  2-cleft.  Com- 
mon in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  and  Ireland; 
very  rare  in  the  south.  El.  early  summer.  Fr.  Carex 
dioique  ; Ger.  Zweihdusige  Segge. 

2.  C.  pul-wans  (Flea  Sedge). — Small  tufted  species, 
not  creeping,  3 to  6 inches  high ; leaves  narrow ; spikelet 
about  9 lines  long,  the  upper  half  bearing  stamens ; 3 to 
7 of  the  lower  glumes  bearing  pistils ; style  2-cleft ; fruit 
oblong,  pointed,  spreading  when  ripe,  contracted  at  base, 
near  2 lines  long.  Generally  spread  over  Britain  FI. 
early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  puce;  Ger.  Floksamige  Segge. 

3.  C.  rupestris  (Bock  Sedge). — Boot-stock  creeping ; 
leaves  in  tufts,  broader  than  in  C.  pulicwris ; stems  3 to  6 
inches  high;  spikelet  linear,  mixed;  style  3-cloft;  fruit 
obovoid.  In  Britain  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland. 
I*  I.  summer.  Fr.  Carex  des  roches ; Ger.  Felsen  Segge. 
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i.  C.  pauciflora  (Few-flowered  Sedge). — A sl<  nder 
species,  with  long  creeping  runners;  stem  loosely  branched, 
under  6 inches  high ; leaves  narrow  ; spiJcelets  pale  brown, 
3 or  4 lines  long;  flowers,  few,  the  2 or  3 uppermost  bear- 
ing stamens  only,  the  2 or  3 lower  pistils  only ; styles  3- 


clcft : fruit  narrow  and  pointed.  Father  frequent  in 
Scotch  Highlands,  local  in  northern  England.  FI.  summer. 
Fr.  Carex  a quatre  fleurs ; Ger.  Wenigbluthige  Segge. 

5.  C.  hum  ills  (Dwarf  Silvery  Sedge).  Flower  stems  3 
to  5 inches  high  ; terminal  spikelet  bearing  stamens  only, 
about  9 lines  long;  3 or  4 much  smaller  ones  bearing 
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pistils  only ; stalked,  placed  at  intervals  on  the  s(em 
scarcely  protruding  from  scarious  sheath  of  bracts ; glume’s 
scarious  at  the  edges  ; styles  long  and  3-cleft ; fruit  ovoid, 
obtuse,  ribbed,  shghtly  downy.  Wilts,  Somerset,  Glouces- 

tei,  Hereford.  FI.  spring.  Fr.  Carex  dandestin ; Ger. 
Niedngs  Segge.  ’ 


tt 

6.  C.  leporina  (avails)  (Oval-spiked  Sedge).— Stems 
a foot  or  more  high,  loosely  tufted  at  base;  root-stock 
short,  horizontal;  spikelets  4 to  6,  sessile,  distinct  but 

4 theVVOld’  bro' ish-green  and  shining,  about 

4 lu.es  long;  flowers  mostly  bearing  pistils  only  with  a 
ew  bearing  stamens  at  the  base  of  each  spikelet  Tauter 
»ads  like  the  glumes,  or  the  lowest  rarely  with  short 
leafy  point;  styles  2-cleft  -fruit  flat,  with  a scarious  S 
round  the  edge.  Generally  diffused  over  Britain  FI 

aC (taSSc.)''  C<"^ina;  Ger.  /.Wap/ato 

some  d, stance  .part,  greemAoC  LVS 

G lilt Ft- 

5 or  8 iSllfSfff  Sedf>rIS"''e1)’  *b°™ 

of  terminal  spikelet  consiRiin^-  a u,  ’ uppei  half 
only,  lower  half  sLmenf  onlv  „ pistils 

stamens  at  base  of  the  riub  a,  flowers  bearing 
Britain.  FI.  spdna  o,  1?,  1 8p,keIefs-  Sequent  in 

"mmr-  Fr'  C“m  «*•  > 

a Sedge). — Stems  farted, 

S,  some  .listanro  Sarr  3 ™.r2  'TB;  »“*  < *» 
apart,  d or  4 lines  long,  pale  green; 

F 
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fruit  not  longer  than  the  glumes,  rounded  at  top,  with  a 
small  point,  but  not  tapering  into  a beak ; styles  2-cleft ; 
a few  flowers  bearing  stamens  at  the  base  of  most  of  the 
spikelets.  In  many  parts  of  Britain,  but  not  general. 
FI.  early  summer.  Ger.  Whissgraue  Segge, 


11.  C.  remola  (Distant-spiked  Sedge). — Stems  slender, 
a foot  high  or  more ; spikelets  small,  pale,  a considerable 
distance  apart,  the  lower  ones  each  in  the  axil  of  a long 
leafy  bract;  the  terminal  spikelct  has  flowers  bearing 
stamens  in  the  lower  half,  the  others  only  a few  beaung 
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stamens  at  the  base,  the  lowest  often  entirely  consisting 
of  flowers  bearing  pistils  only.  Frequent  in  England  and 
Ireland,  less  so  in  Scotland.  Fr.  Carex  espace. 

12.  C.  axillaris  (Axillary  Sedge)  (0.  Bcenninghause- 
niana,  Ger.  Zittergrasartige  Segge). — A rather  tall  species; 


stenis  leafy , often  2 feet  high ; spikelets  a considerable 
distance  apart,  axillary,  but  not  so  distant  as  in  Remoto 
Sedge,  and  the  lowest  spikelet  is  either  branched,  or 
there  are  2 or  3 together,  sessile  or  shortly  stalked  ■ a 
few  flowed  bearing  stamens  at  top  of  terminal  spikelets 
and  usually  a few  at  the  base  of  most  of  them ; inflorescence 
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more  slender  than  in  Panicled  Sedge ; loiver  bract  very 
leafy ; fruit  flatfish,  with  acute  edges.  Very  local  in 
England  and  Ireland ; not  known  in  Scotland.  FI.  early 
summer.  Ger.  Sdtenstandige  Segge. 

13.  C.  paniculata  (Panicled  Sedge). — A stout  species, 
forming  large  tufts ; stems  1 to  3 or  4 feet  high,  more  or 
less  triangular,  but  never  so  much  so  as  in  the  Fox  Sedge 
(14),  than  which  also  the  plant  is  generally  more  slender; 
s pikelets  numerous,  brown,  crowded  into  a compound  spike 
or  panicle,  sometimes  4 or  5 inches  long,  the  lower  branches 
spreading  and  an  inch  long,  sometimes  more  contracted ; 
spilcelets  sessile,  mostly  with  a few  flowers  bearing  stamens 
only  at  the  top;  outer  bracts  scarious  at  the  edges,  the 
lowest  sometimes  with  short  fine  points;  styles  2-cleft; 
fruit  ovate,  beaked,  marked  on  the  inner  face  with  several 
longitudinal  veins.  Generally  distributed  over  Britain. 

FI.  early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  panicule ; Ger .Rispige  Segge. 

A small  variety  is  named  Carex  teretiuscula  (Lesser 
Panicled  Sedge),  the  panicle  of  which  is  almost  contracted 
into  a spike  about  an  inch  long.  Fr.  Carex  arrondi;  Ger. 
Huudlic/ie  Segge. 

Between  this  last  and  the  ordinary  form  of  C.  panicu-  • 
lata  are  numerous  intermediate  varieties,  sometimes  called 
species  under  the  name  of  C.  paradoxa.  Fr.  Carex 
changeant ; Ger.  Abvjeichende  Segge. 

14.  C.  vulpina  (Fox  Sedge  or  Great  Sedge). — A stout 
tufted  plant,  2 to  3 or  4 feet  high;  leaves  broad,  not  very 
long,  ending  in  a sharp  point ; stem  sharply  triangular, 
with  broader  sides  than  C.  pmiculata  ; spilcelets  numerous, 
green  or  pale  brown,  crowded  into  a spike  of  1 or  2 inches, 
which  is  compound  and  interrupted  at  the  base;  spilcelets 
ovoid,  many  flowered,  the  upper  flowers  bearing  stamens 
only;  styles  2-cleft;  fruit  much  flattened,  beak  rather 
broad,  green  or  pale  brown.  Frequent  in  England,  more 
scarce  in  Scotland.  Fr.  Carex  compade;  Ger.  Fachsbraune 

Segge.  . 

15.  C.  muric'jta  (Prickly  Sedge).— About  a foot  high ; 
spilcelets  about  6,  rather  short,  brown  or  shining  green, 
with  a few  flowers  bearing  stamens  only  at  the  top  of  each , 
crowded  into  a terminal  spike  about  an  inch  long,  or  the 
lower  ones  rather  more  distant;  fruit,  when  ripe,  rather 
large,  pointed  and  spreading.  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland ; not  uncommon.  FI.  early  summer. 
Fr.  Carex  des  hales;  Ger.  Sperrfriichtige  Segge. 
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Variety. — C,  diuulsa  (Grey  Sedge).— /Stems  longer ; spike- 
lets  paler,  more  distant,  forming  an  interrupted  spiko 
of  2 or  3 inches.  Fr.  Carex  interrompu ; Ger.  Zerrissene 
Segt je. 

16.  C.  arenaria  (Sand  Sedge).—  Hoot- stock  long,  and 
creeping  in  the  sand,  emitting  small  tufts  or  single  stems 


carex  arenaria  (.Sand  Sedge). 


a few  inches  lo  a foot  or  more  high,  leafy  at  base ; spike/ets 
rather  large,  ovoid,  simple  and  sessile  in  a spike  of  1 or 
2 inches;  flowers  bearing  stamens  only  often  numerous  in 
the  upper  and  intermediate  spikes,  very  few  at  the  top  of 
the  lowest;  fruit  much  flattened,  beaked  and  winged. 
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In  maritime  sands;  abundant  in  Britain.  FI. all  summer. 
Fr.  Carex  des  sables  ; Ger.  Sand-Segge. 

C.  disticlia  (or  intermedia)  is  an  inland  variety,  usually 
taller,  more  slender,  and  more  leafy. 

17.  0.  divisa  (Bracteated  Marsh  Sedge).— Boot-stccl; 
creeping,  hard ; stems  short,  slender,  erect ; spike  ovoid, 
about  ^ an  inch  long ; spikelets  few,  short,  crowded,  dis- 
tinct, all,  especially  the  ujiper,  with  several  flowers  bear- 
ing stamens  only  at  the  top;  styles  2-cleft;  fruit  scarcely 
flattened,  not  winged,  beak  varying  in  length.  In  Britain 
frequent  on  the  sea-coast  and  in  marshes  on  some  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland.  FI. 
early  summer. 

18.  C.  incurya  (Curved  Sedg e).— Boot-stock  creeping; 
stems  2 or  3 inches  high,  often  curved ; leaves  rush-like, 
curved,  about  same  length;  spike  nearly  globular,  very 
dense;  spikelets  3 or  4,  each  with  a few  flowers  bearing 
stamens  only  at  the  top ; styles  2-cleft;  fruit  broad,  rather 
inflated,  tapering  into  short  beak  projecting  beyond 
glumes;  a northern  species.  In  Britain  only  on  sandy 
sea-shores  of  northern  Scotland. 

19.  C.  Buxbaumii  (Hoary  Sedge). — The  only  locality 
in  Britain  is  an  island  in  Lougli  Neagh.  Boot-stock  shortly- 
creeping;  stems  often  densely  tufted,  1 to  2 feet  high: 
leaves  rather  long;  spikelets  usually  4,  in  a loose  spike, 
the  terminal  one  with  flowers  bearing  stamens  only'  at 
the  base,  the  others  all  with  flowers  bearing  pistils  only, 
and  sessile,  or  the  lowest  on  a short  stalk ; loivest  bract, 
and  sometimes  the  next  also,  leafy;  glumes  dark  brown, 
mostly  pointed;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  almost  flat,  of  a 
pale  colour,  not  beaked.  Fr.  Carex  de  Buxbaum ; Ger. 
Buxbaum  Segge. 

20.  C.  Alpina  (Alpine  Sedge). — A rather  slender  species, 
6 inches  to  1 foot  high,  tufted  or  shortly  creeping,  with 
short  leaves  Spikelets  about  3,  close  together,  ovoid, 
black  or  dark-brown,  the  terminal  one  hairy,  with  a 
few  flowers  bearing  stamens  only  at  the  base ; the  other 
two  spikelets  with  flowers  bearing  pistils  only,  the  lowest 
stalked,  and  in  the  axil  of  a leafy  bract;  styles  3-cleft; 
fruit  green,  obtusely  triangular,  shortly  beaked,  project- 
ing beyond  the  glume.  FI.  summer.  In  Britain  only  in 
the  Clova  mountains  in  Scotland. 

21.  C.  atrata  (Black  Sedge). — An  Alpine  species.  Stems 
loosely  tufted  1 to  11  foot  high ; leaves  broad  and  flaccid ; 
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s pikelets  3 or  4,  oblong,  very  black  or  dark-brown, 
8 or  9 lines  long,  the  terminal  one  with  a few  flowers 
bearing  stamens  only  at  the  base,  or  irregularly  mixed, 
the  others  with  flowers  bearing  pistils  only,  or  nearly  so ; 
outer  bract  leafy ; styles  3-cleft ; fruit  dark  and  shiny, 


'.'Ait ex  CXESmos.v  {Tufted  Sedge). 


flat  when  young,  very  acutely  triangular  when  ripe,  with 
a short  point.  On  some  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  and  on 
Snowden.  Fr.  Car  ex  en  dueil ; Ger.  Schwdrtzliche  Segge. 
FI.  summer,  rather  early. 

, ,22,  p- 1 Puwlo-cyperus  (Cyperus-liko  Sedge).  — Stems 
tall,  stout,  and  triangular;  leaves  broad  and  long;  spike - 
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lets  not  more  than  2 inches  long,  cylindrical,  green 
stalked,  drooping  when  in  fruit,  the  terminal  one' with 
flowers  bearing  stamens  only,  but  with  often  a few  bearing 
pistils  only  in  the  npper  part;  glumes  narrow,  pointed, 
green , fruit  narrow,  striated,  spreading,  with  long, 
pointed,  slender  beak;  styles  8-cleft.  Not  very  common. 
FI.  early  summer.  Fr.  Care x faux  souchet ; Ger.  Cyeer- 
grasdhnliche  Segge. 


ttt 

(12)  C.  axillaris  ( Bcennirtyhauseniana ).  ( Vide  supra.) 

23.  C.  saxatilis{C.  Pulla ) (C.  Grahami ) (Russet  Carex). 

An  Arctic  species ; only  on  the  higher  Scotch  mountains. 

Boot-stock  creeping,  the  scaly  runners  ending  in  tufts 
ot  leaves;  stems  8 inches  to  a foot  or  more  high,  leafy; 
spikelets  about  3 or  4,  distant,  the  lower  3,  2,  or  1,  with 
flowers  bearing  pistils  only,  ovoid,  dark  browD,  6 or  8 
lines  long,  the  lowest  on  slender  stalk,  with  a leafy  bract 
at  base ; styles  2-cleft;  fruit  ovoid,  inflated,  with  a very 
short  point.  FI.  summer. 

24.  C.  cccspitosa  (Tufted  Sedge). — A very  variable  species ; 
but  (with  25.  C.  acuta ) known  by  2-cleft  styles  and 
almost  flat  fruit.  Boot-stock  with  creeping  runners; 
stems  often  densely  tufted.  In  dry  soils  the  stems  may 
be  scarcely  six  inches  high,  and  the  leaves  shorter;  in 
rich  swamps  the  stems  may  attain  4 feet,  with  leaves 
almost  as  long.  Spikelets  3 to  6,  from  4 to  14  inch  long, 
the  terminal  one,  and  upper  portion  or  whole  of  the  next 
with  flowers  bearing  stamens  only,  the  remainder  with 
flowers  bearing  pistils  only,  the  lowest  usually  stalked, 
and  1 or  2 of  the  outer  bracts  leafy ; glumes  dark-brown 
or  black,  often  with  green  midrib.  FI.  spring  or 
summer. 

The  principal  forms  in  Britain  often  considered  as 
species,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  C.  rigida  (Stiff  Mountain  Sedge). — A dwarf  Alpine 
form, scarcely  6 inches  high;  with  short,  flat,  rigid  leaves. 
Fr.  Core x de  Frimas  (cold  fog);  Ger.  Starve  Segge.  FI. 
spring  and  summer. 

(2)  C.  vulgaris  (Common  Tufted  Sedge). — Usually  1 to 
3 feet  high,  including  many  intermediate  forms  connect- 
ing the  preceding  and  following  species.  Fr.  Carex 
commune  ; Ger.  Gemeine  Segge. 
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(3)  C.  strida  (Densely-tufted  Sedge).— Usually  about 
2 feet  high.  More  glaucous  and  tufted;  leaves  narrow; 
rather  long  spikelets ; fruit  more  distinctly  arranged  in 
8 or  9 rows,  nerves  more  strongly  marked.  In  open 
situations.  Fr.  Carex  raide ; Ger.  Stei/e  Segge. 

(4)  C.  aquatilis  (Water  Sedge).— A tall,  leafy  form, 
with  slender  spikelets.  In  very  wet  situations.  Not 
common  in  Britain ; said  to  occur  in  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

25.  C.  acuta  (Slender-spiked  Sedge).— This  may  be 
a luxuriant  variety  of  C.  ccespitosafl  It  is  2 or  3 feet 
high;  leaves  long,  flaccid ; fruiting  spikelets  often  3 
inches  or  more;  glumes  all  narrow  and  acute;  fruit 
rather  narrow.  FI.  spring  and  early  summer.  In  wet 
places;  not  uncommon  in  Britian.  Fr.  Carex  aigu ; 
Ger.  Spitzkantige  Segge. 

(5)  C.  humilis.  ( Vide  supra.) 

26.  C.  digitata  (Fingered  Sedge).— Densely  tufted,  6 
inches  to  a foot  high ; leaves  short ; barren  spike,  about 
6 lines  long,  is  terminal,  but  the  upper  fruiting  spike 
exceeds  it  in  length ; the  other  2 or  3 fruiting  spikes, 
shortly  stalked,  are  spreading,  and  give  the  plant  a 
digitate  appearance ; flowers  in  each  spikelets  at  some 
distance  from  each  other;  brads  brown  and  sheathing; 
styles  3 -cleft ; fruit  obovoid,  and  minutely  downy.  Bare 
in  Britain,  and  only  in  the  hilly  limestone  districts  of 
western  and  north-central  England.  FI.  spring.  Fr. 
Carex  digits;  Ger.  Gefingerte  Segge. 

27.  C.  pilulifera  (Pill-headed  Sedge). — Stem  6 inches 
to  1 foot  high,  forming  broad  tufts ; leaves  shorter  than 
stem,  weak  and  flexible ; fruiting  spikelets  2 or  3 short 
and  compact,  close  under  the  terminal  barren  one ; brads 
icafy,  unusually  short  without  sheaths  j glumes  brown 
more  or  less  pointed ; styles  3-cleft;  fruit  small,  obovoid 
or  nearly  globular,  scarcely  beaked,  covered  with  a 
minute  down.  Hilly  pastures  and  moors.  Common  in 
Britain.  FI  early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  d pilules ; Ger. 
rdlentragende  Segge. 

28.  C prcecox  (Vernal  Sedge).— Near  the  Pill-headed 
Sedge,  but  leaves  shorter  and  stiffer;  spikelets  less  com- 
pact;  barren  sptkelets  larger;  glumes  more  obtuse,  but 
with  distinct  hue  point ; fruit  shortly  beaked,  minutely 
downy.  In  dry  pastures,  generally  distributed  over 

Fl-  sPrlng-  Dr.  Carex  precoee ; Ger.  Fruhzeitiye 
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29.  0.  moat  ana  (Mountain  Sedge). — Very  near  the  Pill- 
headed Sedge,  but  the  bracts  have  scarcely  any  leafy 
points;  the  fruiting  s pikelets  are  shorter,  the  glumes 
darker;  fruit  twice  as  long,  with  acute  angles,  hairy.  In 
Britain,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Sussex  and  near 


Chepstow.  FI.  spring.  Fr.  Carcx  <lc  montagne;  Ger. 
Berg  Segge. 

30.  C.  tomentosa  (Downy -fruited  Sedge).— Iu  Britain  only 
known  from  a single  locality  near  Merstou  iu  Wiltshire. 
Boot-stock  creeping;  stem  slender,  erect,  a foot  high  or 
more;  leaves  narrow,  erect,  short;  terminal  barren  strike- 
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let  about  an  inch  long;  fruiting  spikelets  1 or  2,  at  some 
distance,  oblong,  erect,  nearly  sessile,  rather  more  than 
4 an  inch  long,  compact  with  small  brown  glumes; 
lower  bract  leafy;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  small,  ovoid,  or 
nearly  globular,  not  beaked,  downy.  FI.  early  summer. 
Fr.  Carex  colonneux ; Ger.  Filsfruchtige  Segge. 

31.  C.  hirta  (Hairy  Sedge). — Stems  weak,  leafy,  1 to 
2 feet  high,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  more  or  less 
hairy;  terminal  barren  spikes  1 or  2;  fruiting  spikelets 
very  distant,  cylindrical,  rather  loose,  an  inch  or  more 
long;  fruit  tapering  into  long  beak,  covered  with  short 
spreading  hairs.  Frequent  in  Britain.  FI.  spring  and 
early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  her isse;  Ger.  Kurtzhaarige  Segge. 

32.  C.  filiformis  (Slender  Sedge). — Root-stock  creeping ; 
stems  1 to  2 feet  high ; leaves  long  and  narrow ; barren 
spikelets  usually  2 or  3;  terminal  one  about  11  inch 
long;  fruiting  spikelets  1 or  2,  remote  from  them,  nearly 
sessile;  6 to  9 lines  long;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  near  two 
lines  long,  ovoid,  shortly  beaked  and  very  downy.  Not 
common  in  Britain ; found  chiefly  in  the  north  and  in 
Ireland.  FI.  spring.  Fr.  Carex  filiforme ; Ger,  Fadenformige 
Segge. 

33.  C.  pallescens  (Bale  Sedge). — Stems  tufted,  leafy  at 
the  base,  seldom  above  a foot  high  ; terminal  spikelet 
barren,  light  brown,  about  6 lines  long ; fertile  spikelets  2 
or  3,  pale  yellowish  green,  shortly  stalked,  erect  or  slightly 
drooping,  oblong,  shorter  than  the  barren  one,  and  at 
short  distances  below  it;  bracts  leafy ; styles  3-cleft , fruit 
glabrous  obtuse.  FI.  early  summer.  Not  common  in 
England;  more  frequent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Fr. 
Carex  Pale;  Germ.  JJlasse  Segge. 

34.  C.extensa  (Long-bracteated  Sedge). — Tufted,  rather 
slender,  1 to  2 feet  high ; leaves  narrow,  stiff,  erect,  often 
convolute;  spikelets  nearly  sessile,  near  together  at  top 
of  stem,  or  only  the  lower  one  distant,  oblong,  brown- 
green  ; bracts  long,  narrow,  leafy,  the  lowest  much  longer 
than  the  stem;  styles  3-cleft ; fruit  ovoid,  triangular, 
strongly-nerved,  tapering  into  a conical  beak.  A sea-coast 
plant,  general  round  the  British  Isles.  FI.  early  summer. 
Fr.  Carex  etire;  Ger.  Ausgedehnte  Segge. 

35.  C.  far  a (Yellow  Sedge). — Usually  densely  tufted 
and  leafy,  seldom  a foot  high,  acquiring  frequently  a 
yellowish  hue,  especially  the  fruiting  spikelets ; terminal 
barren  spikelet  6 to  9 lines  long ; fruiting  spikelets  1, 2,  or  3, 
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S'*?1'  shortly  stalked,  and  very  near  the  terminal  one 
and  often  1 much  lower  down  on  a longer  stalk  all  erect 

sheathin'?  WST  T^eanyg'obular;  bracts  all  leafy  and 

SDread  nf’  v\hS  3'Ceft;  frut  ovoid>  nerved>  beaked, 
spieading.  FI.  spring  and  summer.  Fr.  Caro 


’<x  jaune ; 


Ger.  Gelbe  Segge.  Generally  diffused  over  Britain. 
The  distance  of  the  lower  spikelets  from  the  upper  ones, 
and  the  size  of  the  fruit,  varies  much. 

Variety. — C.  CEderi. — Fruit  smaller,  with  short  beaks; 
characters  inconstant.  Fr.  Carex  d'CEder;  Ger.  CEder's  Segge. 
36.  C.  distant  (Distant  Sedge).- -Stems  rather  tufted, 
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slender,  1 to  2 feet  high  ; leaves  flat,  rather  narrow,  short ; 
spikelets  few  and  far  apart.  The  terminal  barren  (some- 
times with  a small  one  close  to  it),  the  others  fruiting,  l 
to  1 inch  long,  stalked,  but  sometimes  appearing  sessile, 
the  stalks  being  enclosed  in  the  sheaths  of  the  leafy 
bracts;  glumes  brown;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  dark  green,  or 
sometimes  yellowish,  erect,  nerved  or  ribbed,  tapering 
into  rather  a long  beak.  The  length  of  stalk  of  lower 
spikelets  varies  much,  as  well  as  the  prominence  of  the 
ribs  of  the  fruit.  FI.  summer.  Common  in  Britain.  Fr. 
Carex  espace. 

Varieties,  sometimes  considered  as  species: — 

(1)  C.  fulva  (Tawny  Distant-Sedge). — Spikelets  short, 
pale;  fruit  rather  long  beaked.  Fr.  Carex  fauve ; Ger. 
Ilornschricli’s  Segge. 

(2)  C.  depauperata  (Starved  Wood-Sedge). — Has  only 
4 or  5 fruits  to  the  spikelet,  somewhat  inflated,  with  very 
long  beak.  Fr.  Carex  appauvri. 

(3)  C.  binervis  (Two-nerved  Distant-Sedge). — Spike- 
lets darker,  fruit  more  angular.  Fr.  Carex  a deux 
ner  cures  ; Ger.  Zivei-nervige  Segge. 

(4)  C.  laevigata  (Smooth-stalked  Distant-Sedge). — Like 
the  last,  but  the  slender  green  spikelets  often  1 to  1! 
inch  long. 

37.  C.  punctata  (Dotted-fruited  Sedge). — Very  like 
last,  but  the  fruit  are  without  ribs  except  at  the  3 angles. 
FI.  summer.  Not  common.  Fr.  Carex  ponctue. 

38.  C.  panicea  (Pink-leaved  Sedge)  (Carnation-grass). 
- — Stems  tufted,  1 to  If  foot  high,  with  creeping  runners; 
leaves  rather  short,  erect,  flat,  glaucous;  spikelets  usually 
3,  the  terminal  one  barren,  the  others  fruiting,  distant, 
erect,  stalked  4 to  1 inch  long,  often  loosely  imbricated, 
the  flowers,  especially  the  lowest,  some  distance  apart ; 
bracts  short,  leafy,  with  sheaths ; glumes  brown  ; styles 
3-cleft;  fruit  ovoid,  triangular,  smooth,  shortly  pointed. 
Common.  FI.  early  summer. 

Alpine  variety,  C.  vaginata  (Short  Brown-spiked  Sedge). 
— Ger.  Locker-bluthige  Segge. 

39.  C.  mpillaris  (Capillary  Sedge). — Stems  slender, 
densely  tufted,  3 to  9 inches  high, longer  than  the  leaves; 
terminal  barren  spikelet  small ; fruiting  spikelets  2 or  3, 
lower  down,  but  on  long  hair-like  peduncles,  sometimes 
taller  than  the  terminal  one,  pale-coloured,  loose  flowered, 
seldom  6 lines  long ; bracts  short,  leafy ; glumes  very 
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scarious  on  edges ; fruits  10  to  12  in  each  spikelet,  beaked, 
tapering;  styles  3-cleft.  Frequent  in  Scotch  Highlands. 
FI.  summer.  Fr.  Carex  capillaire ; Ger.  Haarhdlmige 
Segge. 


40.  C.  limosa  (Mud  Sedge). — Stem  slender,  3 inches  to 
a foot  high;  leaves  narrow,  as  long  as  or  shorter  than 
the  stem ; barren  spikelets  4 to  near  1 inch  long ; fertile 
spikeleis  1 or  2 on  slender  stalks,  drooping,  6 to  3 lines 
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long;  bracts  leafy;  glumes  rather  dark  brown,  ovate,  upper 
ones  pointed;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  rather  large,  roundish, 
compressed,  not  beaked.  Scotland,  Ireland,  northern 
England. 

41.  C.  glav.ca  (Glaucous  Sedge). — Stems  6 inches  to  11 


CAitEX  olauca  ( Glaucous  Sedge). 


foot ; leaves  erect,  as  long  as  the  steins,  very  like  38,  but 
with  2 or  3 barren  spikelets ; the  2 or  3 fruiting  ones  arc 
rather  more  compact  and  on  longer  stalks,  1 to  1 inch 
long;  glumes  dark-brown;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  ovoid, 
triangular,  not  beaked.  Common.  FI.  early  summer.  Fr. 
Carex  glauque ; Ger.  Meer-griine  Segge  (Sea-green  Sedge). 
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42.  C.  sylvatica  (Wood  Sedge).— Stems  weak,  tufted, 
leafy,  1 to  2 feet  high ; leaves  flaccid ; bracts  leafy  with  long 
sheaths ; terminal  spikelet  barren,  about  1 inch  long,  and 
sometimes  1 or  2 of  the  next  spikelets  are  partially  or 
wholly  barren ; fruiting  spikelets  distant,  loose  flowered, 
an  inch  or  more  long,  on  slender  stalks;  glumes  green, 
narrow,  pointed;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  glabrous,  ribbed, 
tapering  into  long  beak.  Frequent  except  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  FI.  early  summer.  Fr.  Car  ex  des  bois ; 
Ger.  Wald- Segge. 

43.  C.  strigosa  (Loose-spiked  Wood-Sedge). — Very  near 
the  last,  but  the  fruiting  spikelets  are  usually  above 
2 inches  long,  more  slender,  the  flowers  some  distance 
apart,  the  flower-stalks  much  shorter;  fruit  tapering  to  a 
point.  FI.  early  summer.  In  many  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,  not  in  Scotland.  Fr.  Carex  a epes  g riles; 
Ger.  Sclilankdrige  Segge  (Slender-spiked  Sedge). 

(22)  C.  pseudo-Cyperus  (Cyperus-like  Carex)  ( vide 
supra,  Lo.  22). — -The  terminal  barren  spikelet  sometimes 
has  a few  flowers  bearing  pistils  at  the  top,  sometimes 
in  the  whole  upper  half. 

44.  C.  pen  dula  (Great  Pendulous  Sedge).—  Stems  stout, 
triangular,  leafy,  3 to  5 feet  high;  leaves  long,  nearly 
I inch  broad;  spikelets  4 to  6 inches  long;  fruiting 
spikelets  3 or  4 at  some  distance  from  the  barren,  then- 
stalks  almost  concealed  in  the  sheaths  of  the  long 
leafy  bracts;  glumes  ovate-lanceolate,  brown,  with  green 
centre;  styles  3-cleft;  fruit  small,  crowded,  ovoid,  with 
very  short  beak.  Scattered  over  England,  Ireland,  and 
southern  Scotland.  FJ.  early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  a epes 
pendants ; Ger.  Hangende  Segge. 

45.  C.  ampullacea  (Bottle  Sedge). — Stems  stout,  tufted, 
scarcely  angled,  1 to  3 feet  high;  leaves  long;  spikelets 
1 to  2 inches  long  or  even  more ; barren  spikelets  2 or  3, 
terminal  one  longest ; fruiting  spikelets  2 or  3,  erect, 
compact,  lowest  shortly  stalked ; leafy  bracts  rather  lone, 
without  sheaths;  styles  3-cleft ; fruit  ovoid,  inflated,  with 
rather  long  beak,  spreading.  FI.  early  summer.  Gene- 
rally spread  over  Great  Britain.  Fr.  Carex  ampoule; 
Ger.  Geschndbelte  Segge. 

46.  C.  vesicaria  (Bladder  Sedge).—  Very  near  the  last, 
but  stem  is  more  angular;  s pikelets  rather  shorter,  and 
fruits  although  inflated,  are  more  conical,  tapering 
more  gradually  into  the  beak.  Less  frequent  than  the 
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last,  and  not  extending  so  far  north.  FI.  spring  and 
early  summer.  Fr.  Carex  en  vessie ; Ger.  Blasen-Segge. 

47.  C.  paludosa  (Pond  Sedge). — Stems  stout  and  tri- 
angular, 2 to  3 feet  high ; root-stock  creeping ; leaves 
long;  barren  spikelets  2 or  3,  above  an  inch  long,  sessile ; 
fruiting  spikelets  2 or  3,  rather  distant,  often  2 inches  long, 


CAKEX  palddosa  ( Pond  Sedge'). 


cessile,  or  the  lowest  shortly  stalked ; bracts  leafy  without 
sheaths ; glumes  rattier  pointed  ; styles  3-cleft ; fruit  ovate, 
slightly  triangular,  but  much  flattened,  tapering  into  a 
very  short  spreading  beak.  Frequent  in  the  south,  less 
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Sol.el-eTlJalS!7IS  "“f!  !'■  ">•"«  (Greater  Pond 
BfoiW+ 1 7 S'ultr"'J  pikelets  are  longer,  on  longer 

stalks  the  glumes  more  pointed,  the  beak  of  the  fruits 
more  distinct.  Rather  more  frequent  than  C.  paludom 
Fr.  Carex  des  rives  ; Ger.  Ufer  Segge.  1 


2.  Kobeesia. 

1.  K.  caridna  (Sedge-like  Kobresia).— In  mountainous 
moorlands;  only  m a few  localities  in  Perthshire  and 
the  north  of  England.  A low,  densely  tufted  plant : sterns 
seldom  above  6 inches  high ; leaves  radical,  sheathing 
much  shorter  than  the  stems;  spikelets  4 or  5,  short  and 
brown,  closely  sessile  in  short  terminal  spike ; the  lower 
flowers  m each  spikelet  bear  pistils  only;  style  long, 
d-cleft;  the  upper  flowers  of  terminal  spikelet,  and 
usually  1 terminal  flower  of  lateral  spikelets  bears 
stamens  only. 


* * 


3.  SOHOENUS. 

1.  S nigricans  (Black  Schoenus).— Stems  stiff,  tufted 
rush-like,  about  a foot  high  ; spikelets  several,  dark  shining 
brown;  heads  .}  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  involucre  of 
brown  bracts,  one  or  more  of  which  has  a 
stiff  leaf-like  point  1 to  1 inch  long  ; glumes  near  3 lines 
on&’  pointed,  with  a prominent  keel,  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  In  bogs,  spread  over  a great  part  of  Britain, 
chiefly  m the  west.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Choin  noirutre : 
Ger.  Schwartzliches  Kopfried. 


4.  Ci'PERUS. 

1.  C.  longus  (Sweet  Galingale).— Stems  1 to  3 or  4 feet 
high,  stout;  a few  leaves  at  the  base;  leaves  of  involucre 
very  long,  unequal ; central  ray  of  umbel  very  short,  the 
others  from  1 to  2 or  3 inches  long,  each  bearing  simple 
or  branched  clusters  of  6 to  12  or  more  spikelets;  spikelets 
linear,  pointed,  flattened,  about  l inch  long;  glumes 
numerous,  blunt,  light  brown,  with  green  keel.  In  wet 
meadows,  only  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  of 
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England.  FI.  late  summer.  The  roots  were  once  much 
esteemed  as  an  aromatic  tonic.  Fr.  Souchet  long. 

2.  C.  fuscus  (Brown  Cyperus). — Stems  short,  tufted, 
grass-like,  a few  inches  to  near  a foot  high;,  leaves 


BLY8MU8  KUFUS. 


of  involucre  unequal,  the  longest  from  2 to  4 inches ; 
umbel  compact;  spikelels  flattened,  blunt,  not  more  than  3 
lines  long;  glumes  dark  brown.  Only  in  two  localities, 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  FI.  late  summer.  Fr.  Souchet 
brun  ; Ger.  Schwarlzbraunes  Cyperus. 
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5.  Blysjius. 

1.  B.  compress  us  (Broad-leaved  Blysmus). — G to  8 
inches  high  ; root-stock  creeping ; leaves  broad  and  shorter 
than  stem;  spike  about  an  inch  long;  spikelets  10  to  12, 
oblong,  each  about  8 lines  long ; glumes  about  8,  lowest 
often  empty;  stamens  usually  3,  with  3 to  6 small  hypogy- 
nous  bristles ; nut  tapering  into  2-cleft  style.  Occurs  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Ger.  Zusammertge- 
drackte  Simse. 

2.  B.  ru/us  (Narrow-leaved  Blysmus).— 6 inches  to 
near  a foot  high ; leaves  few,  narrow,  short,  channelled  or 
cylindrical;  spike  6 to  9 lines  long;  spikelets  about  6, 
nearly  black,  each  with  2 to  4 flowers,  almost  covered 
by  outer  bract,  which  is  brown,  shining,  about  3 lines 
long;  stamens  3 ; hypogynous  bristles  minute  or  wanting. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  north  and  west  of  Britain.  Ger. 
Braune  Simse. 


*#** 

6.  Cladium. 

1.  C.  mariscus  (Prickly  Fen  Sedge).— 3 to  6 feet  high  ; 
root-stock  creeping ; leaves  smooth  and  sheathing  at 
base,  then  keeled,  ending  in  a point ; keel  and  edges 
bordered  by  minute  sharp  teeth ; spikelets  pale-brown,  in 
small  numerous  clusters,  arranged  in  panicles  in  the 
upper  axils ; the  whole  forming  terminal  leafy  panicle  a 
foot  or  more  loDg ; spikelets  2 or  3 lines  long,  rather 
pointed;  stamens  usually  2;  nut  tapering  at  top.  Local. 
FI.  late  summer.  This  plant  used  to  be  so  common  in 
undrained  fens  near  Cambridge,  that  it  was  used  in  that 
town  for  lighting  fires ; it  was  also  used  for  thatching. 
It  forms  floating  islands  in  pools,  and  is  still  cut  as  a 
crop  in  the  Fens.  Fr.  C/adie  marisque ; Ger.  Deutsche 
Schneide. 


7.  Bhynchospora  ( Beak-Sedge ). 

1.  B.fiisca  (Brown  Beak-Sedge).—  6 to  10  inches  high ; 
leaves  few,  subulate,  upper  ones  projecting  beyond  flowers ; 
spikelets  brown,  usually  in  two  clusters,  one  terminal,  the 
other  on  pedicel  in  axil  of  the  next  leaf ; about  21  lines 
lotig.  Southern  and  western  England  and  Ireland,  in 
spongy  bogs ; very  rare.  Ger.  Braune  Moorsimse. 
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2.  7?.  alba  (White  Beak-Sedge). — 6 to  9 inches  high 
in  dense  grass-like  tufts;  .spikelets  nearly  white,  in  a 
small  terminal  cluster,  often  with  one  or  two  smaller 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  next  leaves;  spikelets  to  21 
lines  long;  hypogynom  bristles  about  12.  Generally 
distributed.  FI.  summer  and  autumn.  Ger.  I Veisse 
Moorsimse. 


EmornoitUM  vaginatum  ( Sheathing  Cotton- Sedge). 

8.  Euiophorum  (Cotton- Sedge). 

1.  T?;.  Alpinum  (Alpine  Cotton-Sedge).— A plant  re- 
sembling bar  pus  coespitosus  in  evory  respect  but  the  long 
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hypogynous  bristles.  Now  supposed  to  be  extinct  in 
Britain.  Fr.  Linaigrette  des  Alpes ; Ger.  Gebings  Woll- 
grass . 


^RioniORUM  roirSTACin'UM  ( Common  Cotton-Sedge). 


2.  E.  vaqinatum  (Sheathing  Cotton-Sedge,  Hares-tail 
Cotton-Sedge). — Stems  tufted,  a foot  or  more  high  - leaves 
linear,  growing  from  ragged  sheaths;  sptkdels  solitary; 
terminal,  ovoid,  6 to  S lines,  deep  green;  lnjpogynous 
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bristles  very  numerous,  forming  thick  cottony  tufts,  nearly 
globular,  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

3.  E.  pohjstaclnjum  (Common  Cotton-Sedge). — About  1 
foot  high,  with  terminal  umbel  of  2 to  10  or  more  spikelets, 
the  inner  sessile,  the  outer  more  or  less  stalked;  hypo- 
gynous  bristles  very  numerous,  forming  dense  cottony 
tufts,  often  1 to  1^  inch  long.  In  bogs  and  wet  places, 
frequent.  FI.  summer. 

Three  varieties  have  received  specific  names,  viz. : — 

(ft)  E.latifolium. — Broad-leavecl  Cotton-grass,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  flattened  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 
Fr.  Linaigrette  it  pedondes  rude;  Ger.  Breitbaltriges  Woll- 
grass. 

( b ) E.  gracile. — Slender  Cotton-grass,  with  very  slender 
leaves,  and  few  spikelets.  Ger.  SchlanJces  Woll-grciss. 

(c)  E.  august  if olium. — Narrow-leaved  Cotton-grass,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  between  the  other  two  in  breadth,  and 
the  spikelets  more  numerous.  Fr.  Linaigrette  d pedoncules 
lisses;  Ger.  Schmal-blattriges  Woll-grass. 

Mr.  Grindon,  speaking  of  E.  vaginatum  and  polystudiyum, 
says,  “ These  are  two  of  the  prettiest  plants  of  the  British 
flora.  When  in  fruit,  the  large  silvery  heads  present  a 
singularly  beautiful  spectacle.  The  desolate  flat  black 
moors  of  the  north  are  enlivened  by  them  for  several 
weeks  in  early  summer,  and  in  the  level  light  of  the 
setting  sun  they  shine  like  satin.”  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  use  the  cotton,  and  tolerable  thread  has  been 
spun  from  it,  but  the  fibres  are  shorter  and  more  rigid 
than  cotton,  and  do  not  bear  twisting  so  well. 

9.  Scirpus  (Cl  ub- It  ash). 

t Spikelets  solitary  on  cadi  stem. 

1.  S.  fluitans  (Floating  Club-Bush). — Stems  long,  slender, 
branching,  either  floating  on  the  water  or  forming  matted 
masses  at  the  margin ; leaves  subulate,  2 to  2 inches  long ; 
spikelets  oblong,  greenish,  not  2 lines  long;  hypogynous 
bristles  none;  style  2-cleft.  Not  common.  FI.  summer. 
Fr.  Scirpe  Jlottant ; Ger.  Fluthende  Simse. 

2.  S.  acicularis  (Needle  Club-Bush)  (E/cocharis).— A 
Mender,  tufted  annual;  stems  fine,  subulate,  scarcely  2 
inches  high,  with  short  sheaths  at  the  base;  root-stock 
creeping,  thread-like;  spi/eelet  oblong,  dark  brown,  not  2 
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lines  long ; flowers  about  6 to  8;  hypogynous  bristles  3 or 
4;  styles  3-cleft ; nut  obovoid,  slightly  triangular.  Jn  wet, 
sandy  places.  Not  uncommon.  FI.  summer  and  autumn. 
Fr.  Scirpe  epingle  ; Ger.  Nadel-formiges  Ried. 

3.  /S',  palustris  (Marsh  Club  Rush), — Stems  crowded,  not 


scirpus  PALL’STRrs  (.Varsh  Club-Hush). 


6 inches  high  at  edge  of  water,  a foot  or  more  high  and 
more  distant  when  in  water;  root- stock  creeping;  spikelets 
terminal,  4 to  6 lines  long,  oblong;  glumes  numerous, 
brown,  with  scarious  edges,  green  on  mid-rib;  outer  bract 
like  the  glumes,  but  rather  larger;  hypogynous  bristles 
usually  4;  style  2-cleft;  nut  obovate,  with  conical  tubercle 
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at  the  top.  Frequent  on  edges  of  pools.  FI.  all  summer. 
Fr.  Scirpe'des  marais ; Ger.  Sump/-  Hied. 

Specimens  found  on  Aberdeen  links,  with  the  outer 
bract  broad,  and  enclosing  base  of  spikelet,  have  been 
named  S.  uniglumis.  Fr.  Scirpe  a une  valve ; Ger. 
Einbdlziges  Hied. 


scirpus  setaceus  (Bivtlc-lilce  Club- Rush). 


4.  S.  multicaulis  (Many-stemmed  Club-Rush). — Very 
like  S.  palustris,  but  smaller.  SpUcelets  rather  smaller; 
styles  usually  3-cleft;  hypogynous  bristles  usually  6;  nut 
becoming  obovoid  and  triangular.  Not  unfrequent.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Scirpe  a tiges  nombr crises ; Ger.  Vielhalmiger 
Ried. 
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5.  /S',  paucifloris  (Chocolate-headed  Club-Rush).— Stems 
slender,  many  barren,  not  6 inches  high;  spikelet  small 
with  not  more  than  5 or  6 flowers;  bristles  usually  G ’ 
style  usually  3-cleft;  nut  obovoid  and  triangular,  with 
tapering  point.  In  wet  mud.  More  frequent  in  the 
north  than  in  the  south.  FI.  summer.  Ger.  Arrhbliith im 
Simse. 

6.  /S',  cocspitosus  (Scaly -stemmed  Club-Rush).— Stem  6 
inches  to  a foot  high,  covered  at  the  base  for  1 or  2 inches 
with  imbricated  sheaths,  the  outer  brown,  the  inner 
green,  with  narrow  leafy  tips  1 to  2 lines  long;  spilcelels 
with  6 to  8 flowers,  terminal,  ovoid,  brown,  about  2 lines 
long;  the  outer  brad  like  the  glumes,  but  longer,  with 
an  almost  leafy  tip  as  long  as  the  spikelet ; hypogynous 
bristles  about  6;  style  3-cleft;  nut  minutely  pointed.  In 
bogs,  frequent  in  Britain,  except  some  of  the  southern 
counties.  FI.  summer.  Fr . Scirpe  gazonnant ; Ger.  Itasca 
Simse. 

7.  /S',  setaceus  (Bristle-like  Club-Rush). — Stems  slender, 
2 or  3 inches  high,  densely  tufted,  with  1 or  2 short 
subulate  leaves  on  each  stem ; spi/celets  ovoid,  seldom  2 
lines  long,  or  2 or  3 together,  appearing  lateral,  the 
subulate  point  of  the  outer  bract  forming  a continuation 
of  stem ; glumes  broad  and  short,  dark  brown,  with  green 
mid-rib;  no  hypogynous  bristles;  style  3-cleft;  n ut  very 
small,  marked  with  about  8 longitudinal  ribs  and  furrows. 
In  muddy  places.  Generally  distributed.  FI.  summer. 
Fr.  Scirpe  setace ; Ger.  Borstenformige  Simse. 

8.  S.  Savii  (Savi’s  Club-Rush). — Very  like  S.  setaceus, 
but  usually  more  sleuder,  though  sometimes  attaining  6 
or  8 inches  in  height;  the  point  of  outer  bract  scarcely 
exceeds  the  spikelet,  and  the  nut  is  without  the  ribs  and 
furrows.  In  wet  places  on  the  southern  and  western 
coasts  of  England,  west  of  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  FI. 
summer.  Fr.  Scirpe  de  Savi ; Ger.  Nadel-formige  Simse. 

tf  Spikelets  2 or  more  in  a cluster  or  umbel  below  the 
summit  of  the  stem. 

9.  S.  Ifuloschauus  (Round-headed  Club-Rush). — Stems 
stiff,  cylindrical,  1 to  2 feet  high,  or  even  more,  with  1 or  2 
stiff  leaves  sheathing  the  base;  spikelets  very  numerous 
and  small,  in  1 or  more  compact  globular  heads,  forming 
lateral  umbel,  the  largest  stiff  outer  bract  forming  a 
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continuation  of  the  stem.  The  largest  heads,  about  4 or 
5 lines  in  diameter,  contain  upwards  of  30  spikelets,  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  each  containing  many  flowers;  style 
2 or  rarely  3-cleft.  North  Devon  and  Somerset.  FI.  late 
summer.  Fr.  Scirpe  a teles  rondes ; Ger.  Knopf gvasarttye 
Simse. 


scirpus  noLOscua-NCs  (Houvd-headed  Club- Rush). 


10.  S.  triquetra  (3-edged  Bull-Rush). — Stems  acutely 
triangular,  2 to  3 feet  high,  leafless,  except  that  1 or  2 
short  sheaths  at  the  base  bear  a short  blade,  2 lines  to 
1 inch  long;  spikelets  ovoid,  4 to  5 lines  long,  usually  8 to 
JO  or  more,  central  ones  sessile,  the  others  stalked,  forming 
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compound  lateral  cluster,  the  sliff  triangular  outer  bract 
continuing  the  stem  for  an  inch  or  more;  glumes  brown 
broad,  notched  or  fringed  at  top,  with  a minute  point- 
hypogy nous  bristles  about  5;  style  2-cleft;  nut  smooth  and 
sliming.  FI.  late  summer.  Fare  in  Britain.  Banks  of 


SCIRPC8  lACrsims  (Lake  Bull-Rush) 


Arun,  and  Thames,  near  London.  Fr.  Sdrpe  triangulaire ; 
Gor.  Pollich's  Simse. 

11.  S.  pungens  (Leafy-stemmed  Bull-Bush). — Very  near 
the  last,  but  rather  smaller.  There  are  a few  narrow 
keeled  leaves;  the  spi/celets  are  few,  usually  3 to  (5,  all 
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sessile,  iu  a close  cluster.  Local.  Jersey.  FI.  summer, 
rather  late.  Fr.  Stir pe  piquant ; Ger.  Strechenile  Simse. 

12.  S.  lacustris  (Lake  Bull-Kush)  (Common  Bull-Eusli). 
— Stems  stout,  erect,  from  3 to  8 feet  high,  cylindrical  at 
base,  gradually  tapering  upwards,  and  sometimes  obtusely 
triangular  near  the  top;  there  is  a single  short  leaf  near 


semrus  maritisics  (Sea  Club-Rush'). 


the  base;  root-stork  creeping;  spikelels  ovoid  or  oblong,  3 
to  b lines  long,  rather  numerous,  in  compound  lateral 
umbel,  the  outer  bract  continuing  the  stem;  illumes 
numerous,  broad,  brown,  fringed  at  the  edge,  notched  at 
" tl  point  in  the  notch;  hypogi/noua  bristles 

o or  b;  style  2 or  3-cleft;  nut  smooth.  Abundant  in 
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in  Britain.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Scirpe  dt  lacs;  Ger.  See 


(d)  S.  Taber namontance  (Glaucous  Bull-Bush).— Style 
3-cleft,  and  raised  dots  on  the  glumes,  but  these  characters 
are  not  constant.  F.  Scirpe  d Taberuaemontani ; Ger. 
Taber ndmontan’s  Sirnse. 

(6)  S.  carindtus  (Trigonous-stemmed  Bull-Rush).— Has 
the  stems  rather  more  triangular  at  the  top. 

S.  lacustris,  with  its  varieties,  is  called  Bull-rush  in 
Some  parts  of  England,  but  this  name  is  more  commonly 
given  to  Typha  latifolia.  The  stems  are  used  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  for  mats,  hassocks,  and  thatching;  also 
by  coopers  for  placing  between  the  staves  of  casks.  Large 
quantities  are  imported  from  Holland.  In  hot  weather 
the  Tartars  lie  upon  mattresses  made  of  these  rushes. 
The  roots  are  astringent. 

13.  S.  maritlmus  (Sea  Club-Rush).  —Stems  sharply  tri- 
angular, 2 to  5 feet  high;  leaves  long,  flat,  pointed,  often 
much  longer  than  the  stem;  s pikelets  rich  brown,  ovoid  or 
lanceolate,  about  9 lines  long ; sometimes  only  2 or  3 in 
close  sessile  cluster,  more  frequently  8 to  10  in  compound 
cluster,  the  outer  ones  stalked ; outer  bract  leaf-like,  con- 
tinuing the  stem ; glumes  notched,  with  fine  point ; style 
3-cleft;  hypogynous  bristles  few.  Common  round  the 
coast.  FI.  summer.  Fr.  Scirpe  maritime ; Ger.  Meer- 
strands  Sirnse. 

14.  S.  sylvaticus  (Wood  Club-Rush).— Stems  triangular, 

2 or  3 feet  high;  leaves  long,  grass-like;  spikelets  ovoid, 
dark  shiuing  green,  not  above  2 lines  long,  very  numerous, 
in  clusters  of  2 or  3 together,  forming  a terminal,  much 
branched,  compound  umbel  or  panicle,  with  involucre  of 

3 or  4 linear  leaves ; glumes  keeled  and  pointed ; hypogy- 
nous bristles  usually  woods.  Not 

generally  common.  irpe  des  bois; 

Ft  T T 7 . . /./  C i'ov.  p/i 


Sirnse. 


Varieties. 


Ger.  Wald  Simse. 
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Agrostis,  7,  28 
Aira,  7,  9,  28,  39 
Alopecurus,  5,  17 
Anthoxanthum,  3,  5,  15 
Arrhenatherum,  9,  41 
Arundo,  8,  36 
Avena,  9,  36 

Bamboo,  2 
Barley,  2 

, wild,  6,  21 

Beard-grass,  G,  23 
Blysmus,  62,  84 
Brachypodium,  8,  33 
Briza,  10,  54 
Bromus,  9,  42 

Calamagrostis,  7,  27 
Canary-grass,  5,  19 
Carex,  61 
acuta,  73 

•  alpina,  70 

ampullacea,  80 

■ aquatilis,  73 

arenaria,  69 

atrata,  70 

axillaris,  67 

binervis,  77 

Buxbaumii,  70 

csespitosa,  72 

capillaris,  77 

carescens,  65 

depauperata,  77 

- — - digitata,  73 

dioica,  63 

distans,  76 

disticba,  70 

divisa,  70 

*  divulsa,  G9 


Carex  elongata,  65 

extensa,  75 

filiformis,  75 

fiava,  75 

fulva,  77 

glauca,  79 

hirta,  75 

liumilis,  G4 

incurva,  70 

lagopina,  65 

lasvigata,  77 

lcporina,  65 

limosa,  78 

montana,  74 

muricata,  68 

CEderi,  76 

pallescens,  75 

paludosa,  81 

panicea,  77 

paniculatn,  G8 

pauciflora,  64 

pendula,  80 

- — pilulifera,  73 

prsecox,  73 

pseudo-Cy perns,  71,  80 

- — - punctata,  77 

pulicaris,  63 

remota,  GG 

rigida,  72 

riparia,  82 

rupestris,  63 

saxatilis,  72 

stellulata,  65 

stricta,  73 

strigosa,  80 

sylvatica,  80 

teretiuscula,  68 

tomentosa,  74 

vaginata,  77 
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Carex  vesicaria,  80 

vulgaris,  72 

vulpina,  08 

Catabrosa,  10,  52 
Chamagrostis,  4,  13 
Cladium,  62,  84 
Club-rush,  87,  94 
Coek’s-foot,  9,  49 
Cotton-sedge,  85 
Couch-grass,  31 
Cynodon,  4,  13 
Cynosurus,  3,  9,  10,  48 
Cyperace®,  61 
Cyperus,  62,  82 

Dactylis,  9,  10,  49,  51 
Darnel,  8 

Poa,  8 

Digraphis,  7,  26 
Dog’s-tail,  9 

Elymus,  7,  31 
Eriophorum,  62,  85 

False-Brome-grass,  8 
Fescue,  9,  44 
Festuca,  3,  8,  9,  11,  44 
Foxtail,  5 

Gastridium,  5,  16 

Hierochloe,  10,  52 
Holcus,  9,  49 
Holy-grass,  10,  52 
llordeum,  6,  21 

Kobresia,  61,  82 
Koeleria,  10,  50 

Lagurus,  6,  23 
Leersia,  6,  25 
Lepturus,  4,  11 
Lolium,  3,  8,  34 

Maize,  2 

Meadow-grass,  55 
Mclica,  6,  10,  23 


Melick,  6,  10,  23 
Milium,  7,  25 
Molinia,  11,  60 
Moor-grass,  blue,  19 
Murram,  5 

Nnrdus,  4,  11 
N i tgrass,  5 

Oat,  2 

, wild,  9,  36 

Pampas-grass,  3 
Panicle,  4 
Panicum,  5,  14 
Phalaris,  5,  19 
Phleum,  6,  20 
Phragmites,  8 
Poa,  3,  8,  11,  55-60 
Polypogon,  6,  7,  23 
Psamma,  5,  16 

Quake-grass,  10,  54 

Raceme,  4 

Ilhynchospora,  62,  84 
Rice,  2 
Rye,  2 
Rye-grass,  8 

Sand-grass,  4 
Schoenus,  61,  82 
Scirpus,  63,  87-94 
Sea  Murram,  5 
Secund,  3 
Sesleria,  10,  49 
Soft-grass,  9,  49 
Spartina,  4,  12 
Sugar,  3 
Sugar-cane,  2 

Triodia,  10,  51 
Triticum,  8,  31 

Water- Whorl-grass,  10.  52 
Wheat,  2 

Wheat-grass,  8,  31 
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